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Bretton Woods — 
Plans Vital For © 
60 Million Jobs: 
Morgenthau 


Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., spoke briefly | 
over the coast-to-coast radio Blue | 
Network hookup, featuring the 
weekly program “Labor—U.S.A.,” 
sponsored by the Congress of In- | 
dustrial Organizations on Satur- 
day, Jan. 27, regarding the inter- 
est of labor in the Bretton Woods 
Proposals. His remarks, as re-| 
leased by the Treasury Depart- | 
ment, follow: 

The CIO 


needs no re- 
minder _ that 
the welfare of 
American la- 
bor is tied to 
the welfare of 
America as a 
whole. It dem- 
onstrated its 
knowledge of 
this fact last 
Fall by taking 
part. actively 
—and, I may 
say, fairly ef- 
fectively — in 
the political 
life of the 
Nation. It did 
so because it 
understood, as 
Sidney Hillman put it, that “The 


activity of such groups in shaping 
the course of their government is 
‘ (Continued on page 542) 
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Future Problems of the 
Radionics Industry 


With Special Reference to Television 


By J. J. NANCE* 
Vice-President, Zenith Radio Corporation 


Radio Company Executive Predicts a Post-War Expansion in Most 


| Branches of the Industry, Due to Post-War Replacement Demands and 


Additional Civilian Uses, but States That Although Television Is Al- 
ready Accomplished, It Cannot Become a Great Industry Until Some 
Method Other Than Advertising Revenues Has Been Found to Offset 
the Heavy Cost of Providing Acceptable Programs. Points Out that Tel- 
evision Must Overcome the Competition of the Moving Picture Industry, 
Which Has Already Proven Its Popularity and Is Strong Financially. 


In appearing before your organization I am conscious of the re- 
sponsiblity shouldered by you in acting as investment counsellors to 





An Open Letter to Congress 
On Monetary Reform 


By ROY L. GARIS 
Vanderbilt University 

Urging a Speedy Restoration of the Gold Standard, Professor Garis 
Urges Ten Reforms to Place Our System on a Sound Basis. These 
Comprise, (1) An Enduring Peace; (2) the Removal of International 
Rigidities and Trade Barriers; (3) Free Gold Markets With Continuation 
of Stabilization Funds; (4) A Definite Gold Dollar-Pound Parity; (5) a 
Fixed Statutory Gold Price and Restoration of Gold Coinage and (6) the 
Control of Credit in the Interest of Economic Stability. Advocates 
Repeal of Laws Which Give the President Power to Issue Fiat Money 
or Establish Bimetallism and Recommends Replacement of Silver Dollars 
and Silver Certificates by One-Dollar Federal Reserve Notes. 


The present Congress of the United States must devote much 
of its time to post-war reconstruction, both domestic and interna- 





the public, © 
which imposes I, 
upon you the 
responsibility 
of trying to 
forecast fu- 
ture trends 
and develov- 
ments. I shall, 
therefore, at- 
tempt to con- 
fine this dis- 
cussion of 
television and 
other branches 
of the radion+ 
ics industry to 
the economic 
phasesin 
which you are 
varticularly 
interested. 
First, it has always seemed 
highly important to me that to 
properly discuss any subject. the 
speaker and his audience must 
fully understand each other’s 
point of interest. Let us assume 
that an audience establishes its 
viewpoint by extending an invita- 


J. J. Nance 


*An address by Mr. Nance be- 
fore the New York Society of 
Security Analysts, Jan. 24, 1945. 

(Continued on page 526) 


Chicago, Jan. 17, 1945. 
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The Bretton Woods Agreements 


By EDWARD E. BROWN* 
Chairman of the Board, First National Bank of Chicago 


Delegate to the International Monetary Conference States That the 
Agreements Necessarily Represent Compromises and Were Entered Into 
in Order to Prevent Post-War International Mone- 
tary Chaos. Refutes Arguments That the Interna- 
tional Fund Is Premature and That Its Size Will 
Encourage Countries to Delay Balancing Their For- 
eign Payments. Coatends That the Borrowing Rights 
|.of Members are Restricted and That the Fund Does 
Not Set Up a Fixed Gold Standard. Holds That 
Although There Will Be a Large Demand for Dollar 
Exchange, if the U. S. Recognizes That, As a Credi- 
tor Nations, It Must Ultimately Accept Payment in 
Goods, a Scarcity Will Not Develop. Urges Radical 
Change in Our Tariff Policy and Says Restrictions 
on International Bank Make Its Debentures Safe. 
The United Nations Monetary and Financial 
Conference, held at Bretton Woods, N. H..,- for 
three weeks in July, was attended by the repre- 


sentatives of 44 nations. The Conference met on 
the invitation of the United States and was the 


*An’ address by Mr. Brown before the Chicago Association of Commerce, 


- (Continued on page 524) 


tional. Funda- 
mental to any 
consideration 
of such prob-- 
lems .is the 
enactment of 
legislation by 
this Congress 
that will pro- 
vide a sound 
monetary sys- 
tem for this 
jeountry in. 
which not 
only the peo- 
ple of the 
United States 
but all peoples 
will have ab- 
solute confi- 
dence. With 
the exception 
of the stabilization fund, the mon- 
etary “experiments” since March, 
1933, must be considered as costly 
failures that would have proved 
fatal to a nation with a less rug- 
ged financial and economic phy- 
sique, Just as George Washing- 


(Continued on page 536) 
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war. It is by no meats Over, ye 
| victory is plainly in sight. The 
,econemic consequences are far 


less easy to foresee. 


The Natienal Debt 
One obvious consequence is that 
we will emerge from this war 
} with an enormous debt. The GOVERNMENT, MUNICIPAL, 


President in his recent budget 
message forecast a national debt RAILROAD, PUBLIC UTILITY 
& INDUSTRIAL BONDS 
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No dealer can afford to | 
be without our latest | 
BULLETIN— 


The | 
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which sketches the out- 
look for 8 vital industries 
+ and reviews 34 securities. 
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able while supply lasts. 
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in the rate of exchange, remittances for | 


The Birth and Development of a 


’ New Industry 


By D. J. BUNNELL* 
Vice-President, Central Soya Company, Inc. 


Tracing the Growth of the Soybean Industry, Mr. Bunnell Points Out 
the Value of Soybean Products, Both as a Protein for Animal Feed 
and as Materials for Industrial Uses. Says Technical Improvements in 
Processing Have Enabled Soybean Productiomin the U. S. to Increase 
From 23,000,000 Bushels in 1934 to 193,000,000 Bushels in 1944. 


Notes New Interests Have Entered the Processing Field and Soybean 
Products Are Now Used by Food Manufacturers as Well as Industrial | 


Producers. 


Future With Confidence. 


Observes Processors Are Operating Today Under Govern- ' 


Twenty~- five years ago, here in the United States, the word “soy- 


bean” 
and a limited 
mumber of 
early pioneer 
growers. The 
rapid increase 
in production, 
and the vast 
expansion. of 
processing 
plant facilities 
which trans- 
formed an in- 
fantintoa 
$5.00 ,000,000 
industrial gi- 
ant within the 
space of a few 
short years, 
have captured 
the imagina- 
tion of the 
American 
public. 

Today — whether it be in the 
desert of Arizona or the pine 
woods of Maine — at the mere 
méntion of the word “soybean,” 
a responsive cord is struck. . No 
vreater lack of understanding of 
the basic fundamentals which 
gave reason for the birth of this 
industry, could have been cre- 
ated. One even hears that auto- 
mobiles and buildings of the fu- 
ture will be made from soybeans. 
Also, that many fantastic devel- 
opments in the edible and indus- 
trial fields are about to take 
place, with soybeans as the back- 
ground. Do not smile when I sug- 





D. J. Bunnell 





*An address by Mr. Bunnell be- 
fore the New York Society of Se- 
curity Analysts, New York City, | 
Jan. 15, 1945. 

(Continued on page 538) 





/'merce Com- 





|investment firm, 


was known to only a sme group of agricultural scientists 


Hearing on Boren Biil 
Set for Feb. 20-22 


Thomas. Graham, vice president 
of the Bankers Bond Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., and chairman of the 
Municipal Committee of the Na- 
tional Secur- 
ity Traders 
A ssociation, 
has been in- 
formed by 
R e pr esenta- 
tive Lyle 
Boren of 
Oklahoma 
that hearing 
on the Boren 
Bill by the 
House Inter- 
state and 
Foreign Com- 


mittee have 
been set for 
February 20- 
22 and may 
be extended to 
February 
27th. 

The Boren Bill covers the defi- 
nition of municipal securities as 
related to the Securities Act of 
1932 and the Securities and Ex- | 
change Act of 1934. 











Ressler At Saranac 


Ben C. Ressler, formerly head of 
B. C. Ressler & Co., New York 
is at Saranac 
| Lake, New York (P. O. Box 765) 
/and would like to hear from the 


boys in the “Street.” 





Thomas Graham | 


value has been 


} 
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Post-War Tax Planning 


By ROY BLOUGH* 
Assistant to the Secretary of the Treasury 


Stating That Tax Adjustments May Influence the Level of Employment 
and Business by Stimulating Private Investment or by Stimulating Con- | 
sumption, or by Improving Competitive Relationships “to Grease the | 
Wheels of the Economic Machine,” Dr. Blough Points Out That the 


ables, Chief Among Which Are the Scale of Post-War Government Ex-| 
penditures and the Level of Post-War National Income. Holds That. 
Attention Should be Directed More Toward Specific Reductions Which 


Stimulation of Investment by Encouraging Risk-Taking and Improving 
Competitive Relationships Than Toward a General, Across-the-Board 
Reduction. 

Even though the war is far from over, post-war taxes have been 


very much in the limelight during the past year. On every hand, 
interested eo 





groups in post-war tax plans. The public 
business, la- knowledge. and. appreciation of 
bor, agricul- the problems that must be faced 


tural and pro- 


Will Afford the Maximum Support te Consumer Markets and to the 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Obsolete Securities Dept. 


Telephone: WHitehall 4-6551 


Don't abridge your rights by dump- 
ing your defaulted bridge bonds— 
we may bridge a lot of the gap be- 
tween what you paid and your last 
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fessional cir- 
cles, as well 
as in the Gov- 
ernment, have 
been develop- 
ing tax plans. 
Clearly, 
L mean no dis- 
respect when 
I call these 
groups, 
for short, “tax 
planners.” 

I believe a 
great deal of 
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Roy Blough 
ment Contracts But as the Industry Is Already Established It Faces the | the discussion.and debate of these | 


achieved by 


‘| 


| continue, for on some of the major 





. Opinion remain to be reconciled 


| 


and of the alternatives for solving 
them have been greatly enlarged. 
The process of discussion should 


problems important differences of 





| within, as well as among, the in- 
. terested groups. 

It would be well to recognize 

t this widespread discussion of 

-war tax plans has not been! 

hout its unfortunate aspects. | 

uch of the popular attraction to | 
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Triumph Explosives 


New York Security Dealers Assn. 
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*An address by Dr. Blough 


ithe New School for Social Re- 
| search, New York City, Jan. 30, 


| 1945. 
(Continued on page 539) 





Decision in Avery Case Pending 


For a week ending on January 23, 1945, the case of Clarence F. | 


Avery against Fred C. Moffatt, as Acting President of the New York | 


Curb Exchange, was on trial at Trial Term, Part 6 of the New York | 


Supreme .Court, before Mr. Justice Shientag. 
The litigation arose out of a disciplinary proceeding before the | 
‘New York Curb Exchange, wherein Clarence B. Rogers and John M. 


‘Jones, general partners in Avery® 
& Co. were charged with conduct 


inconsistent with just and equi- 
table principles of trade as a re- 
sult of executing an order with 
respect to shares of the common 
stock of the Quaker Oats Co. 
Finding the former guilty, the 


.|Board of Governors of the New 


York Curb Exchange directed the 
dissolution of Avery & Co. 


Avery Sues for Damages 


Mr. Avery then instituted an ac- | 
tion in the New York Supreme | 
Court charging that at the Curb 
Exchange hearing, neither _ the 








partners were not given an oppor- 
tunity to present proper testimony | 
at the trial and that the acts of the | 
Curb were wrongful, unlawful 
and malicious, resulting from an 
alleged conspiracy designed to. 
pr event Avery & Co. from contin- | 
uing in its business. 

As a result of all of the mows! 
| charges, amongst other claims, to- | 
, tal damages were asked for in the | 
‘amount of $868,000. 


He further charged that these | 
| 


Testimony Highlights 
At the inception of the trial, the | 





| 


persons directly accused nor ny | piaintitr’ attorney caused a sur-|} 
other partner of the firm was af-| prise by calling the following wit- | 
forded an opportunity to examine | nesses: Charles E. McGowan, Sec- | 
or cross examine the witnesses. (Continued on page 540) 
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ACTUAL MARKETS 
IN 250 
ACTIVE ISSUES 
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1 Boston & Maine, Pfds. | 
| oe Motor* | 
troit Harvester 

| Douglas Shoe, Com. & Pfd.* 
Electrolux* 

| General Machinery | 

eee, 
Haskelite 

| _— ae Pfd.* | 
Philip Carey 

Purolator* | 
Scovill Mfg.* 

| Sheraton Corporation | 
Title Guarantee & Trust 

| Triumph Explosives | 
United Piece Dye Works 

| U.S. Finishing, Pfd. | 

Wickwire Spencer | 


fF INDUSTRIALS Jk 


Aetna Standard Eng. l 

| American Hardware* 

Am. oe Glass, Com. & Pfd.) 

" Bird & * - 

| Blair & Co., Inc. | 
Buda Co. 

| Collins Radio | 

| Federal Machine & Welding 

Foremost Dairies | 
Gleaner Harvester 

| Great American Industries* | 
Liberty Aircraft Products 

| Manehants Distilling | 

an 

| Moxie* 

| Oxford P aper | 
one Alegre — ) 

emington s 
| Riley Stoker* 


| ' 
Alabama Mills* 


{ 
| Aspinook Corp. | 
Berkshire Fine Spinning 
Consolidated Textile | 
Merrimac Mills | 
Palmer Bros. 








70 PINE STREET 
Teletype: NY 1-2425 
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Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
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Telephone Dearborn 1421 


We maintain an active interest in 


Godchaux Sugars Class A and $7 Preferred 
Puget Sound Power and Light Common 
Ampco Metals Common 


Leece Neville Common 
Serrick Corp. Class A 


SILLS, MINTON & COMPANY, Inc. 


Members Chicago Stock Exchange 
209 SO. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


Teletype CG 864 





Phone Digby 4-4832 








eg UTILITIES 
Amer. Gas & Power & Wrats. 


Central Public Utility 51/2’s | 
Citizens Tractions 
Conn. Light & Power Com. | 
Cons. Elec. & Gas Pfd. 
Indiana Gas & Chemical | 
Iowa Southern Util. Com. l 
| Mass. Power & Lt. $2 Pfd.* 
| Puget Sound Pr. & Lt. | 
Queensboro Gas & Elec. Pfd. 
Southeastern Corp. 
Southwest Natural Gas 


I Du Mont Lab. “A”* 

| Emerson Radio 
Magnavox Corp.* 

| Majestic Radio & Tel.* 
P. R. Mallory* 
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Members N Y. Security Dealers As: 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5 
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1-1288 
Direct Wires to Chicago and Phila 


We are pleased to announce that 


GUS MULLER 


has become associated with us 


S. H. JUNGER CO. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Association 
40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 


Teletype N. Y. 1-1779 








Final Group of : 


nology. The large number 


W. T. GRANT 
W. T. Grant Co., New York City 


I am against compulsory mili- 
tary training in peacetime for 
America because I think it is un- 
necessary. I believe sufficient men 
will join the forces voluntarily to 
take care of the situation. Be- 
sides, I am fearful that it would 
lead-to too much control of edu- 
cation in this country by the Gov- 
ernment. 


P. E. HATCH 
President, First National Bank, 
Springfield, Ml. 

As shown in the “Chronicle” of 
Oct. 26, 1944, the resolution of the 
Presbyterian Synod of New York 
“hits the nail on the head”. and 
the serpent in the neck. 

Ed. Note—The resolution re- 
ferred to condemned the proposal 
to initiate a system of compulsory 


peacetime military training in 





_ Hartf’d 6111 Buff.6024 Bos. 210 | 


this country. The subject was dis- 


Opinions On. 
Compulsory Peacetime Training 


The last of the previously unpublished expressions re- 
ceived in connection with our symposium on the peacetime 
compulsory military training issue appear today. The initial 
group of comments appeared in our columns on Nov. 23 last 
and others were given in succeeding issues with but one or 
two exceptions. As a background for this sampling of opin- 
ion, we published in our issue of Oct. 26, 1944, several dis- 
cussions concerning the subject, which reflected the views of 
the Presbyterian Synod of New York; the Rev. Cyril F. 
Meyer, Dean of St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
Dr. Harvey N. Davis, President of Stevens Institute of Tech- | 


of expressions which came 


to hand as a result of our survey represented the views 
and opinions of various members of both houses of Congress, 
business and financial leaders, and other prominent individ- 
uals, also of educators, economists and members of different 
church denominations. As previously noted we are making 
room in this issue for the final group of comments that came 
to hand in response to our inquiry. 

® 








paper by a prominent Catholic 
educator and the president of a 
nationally known school of tech- 
nology. 


E. F. GOSSETT 


Chairman of Board, South Texas 
Commercial National Bank, 
Houston, Texas 


I can’t find any fault in the 
argument of Rev. Cyril Meyer 
[“Chronicle” of Oct. 26, 1944] in 
opposition to compulsory peace- 
time military training. Think it 
answers’ thé question and am 
therefore ‘Gpposed to such a pro- 


HENRY M. REED 


Chairman of the Board and 
President, American Standard 
Radiator & Sanitary Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

I do not believe I am qualified 
to write on the subject of com- 
pulsory military training in 


. cussed in the same issue of our peacetime America. Others. were 
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STrix & Co. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


509 OLIVE STREET 


St.Louts 1,Mo. 


Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 


J.K.Rice,Jr.&Co. 


























qualified, including the Father of 
our Country, who said, “in time ot 
peace, prepare for war.” I believe 
in that advice. 

Naturally, if possible, military 
training should be arranged to in- 
terfere the least possible amount 
with the education and home life 
of our young men and women. 


GEORGE W. DOWRIE 


Professor of Finance, Graduate 
School of Business, Stanford 
University 


Two world wars within a space 
of 25 years should make us take 
a realistic attitude toward the 
question of adequate prepared- 
ness for post- 
war America. 
After World 
War I we 
were lulled 
into a sense 
of false secur- 
ity. We be- 
lieved that by 
some sort of 
magic the na- 
tions were 
suddenly 
through with 
the world-old 
method of set- 
tling their 
differences; 
that we could 
with impu- 
nity devote 
our _ talents. 
and natural resources to the arts 
of peace with only a minor diver- 
sion in behalf of national defense. 

Fervently as we may hope that 
the defeat of Germany and Japan 
may put an end to further world 
conflict, there is no more assur- 

. {Continued on page 532) 
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Trust Companies, Trust Departments, 
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FUNDS DIRECT NO FEES 


Federally insured Savings & Loan 
Associations about 400 Represented— 
located in every section of the Coun- 
try, offer Liquidity, Insured safety of 


o~ Principal, complete 
FINANCIAL 


freedom from mar- 
“"*_£/ evelopment Co. 


ket losses— 
105 SO. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 3 


Edward W. Mundo With 
du Pont, Homsey Go. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

BOSTON, MASS.—Edward W. 
Mundo has become associated 
with du Pont, Homsey Co., Shaw- 
mut Bank Building. Mr. Mundo 
for many years has conducted his 
own investment firm in Boston, 
under the name of E. W. Mundo 
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Should Corporation 


Taxes Be 


By SYLVIA 


Abolished? 


F. PORTER* 


Financial Editor, the New York Post 

Editor of “Reporting on Governments” 
While Advocating Reductions in Both Corporation and Personal Taxes 
-After the War, Miss Porter Questions That the Abolition of Corporation 
Taxes Is the Key to Peacetime Economic Stability. Holds Cutting Cor- 
poration Taxes Does Not Lead Directly to Higher Wages or Lower Prices 
in Competitive Industries, and in Non-Competitive Industry It Is Not 


Taxes, but What the Traffic Will Bear That Determines Prices. 


Con- 


tends That in Non-Unionized Employment, Wages Do Not Go Up Merely 


Because Corporations Are Freed From Taxes. 


Points to Failure of 


Undistributed Profit Taxes As a Means of Preventing Avoidance of 
Taxes by Rich Shareholders and Concludes That Abolition of Corpora- 
tion Taxes Is Politically Impracticable and Would Be “Taking a Tremen- 
dous Risk to Achieve a Doubtful Result.” 


It is my firm and reasoned belief that corporation and individual 
income taxes should be sharply reduced as soon as possible after 


the war. It is 
also ‘my firm 
and reasoned 
belief that 
Congress will 
slash corpo- 
ration and in- 
dividual in- 
come taxes in 
the early 
post-war 
years; that it 
will eliminate 
the most re- 
strictive of to- 
day’sexcise 
taxes; that it 
will repeal the 
excess profits 
tax. I do not 
argue, there- 
fore, the nec- 
essity for wholesale tax reform. I 
do not question the advisability of 





Sylvia F. Porter 





-lowering tax rates right down the 


*An address by Miss Porter be- 
fore a Forum of the Associate 
Members. of the New School for 
Social Research, New York. City, 
Jan, 30, 1945, 


line. And I certainly believe that 
|important revision of our tax 
structure is essential at the 


earliest date in order to encourage 
business production, inspire risk 
taking by capital and increase em- 
ployment. 


But I cannot go along unthink- 
ingly with the proposition that 
abolition of corporation taxes is 
the key to peacetime economic 
stability. I question whether this 
tax change holds most of the se- 
cret to higher wages and lower 
prices, as has been so fervently 
argued by itS supporters. On pa- 
per, I’ll admit the points in favor 
of abolition of corporation taxes 
are deeply impressive. On paper, 
I'll be among the first to acknowl- 
edge the story appears most per- 
suasive. But, gentlemen, we are 
not dealing simply with taxes-on- 
paper! We are considering the 
wisdom of a drastic tax step dur- 
ing a period of national economic 
dislocation and unsettlement. We 


are studying a move which un- 
doubtedly would have widespread 
(Continued:on page 539) 
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76 Beaver Street 
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Eastern Sugar Associates, com. 
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Says Foreign Trade Expansion Must 


Not Injure Domestic Economy | 


Dr. Calvin B. Hoover, CED Economist, Says Removal of 
Tariffs Under Present Conditions Are Not Feasible 








In an address before the University of Cincinnati’s Annual 


Business and Professional Men’s Forum, held in Cincinnati, 


O., on 


Jan. 19, Dr. Calvin B. Hoover, Dean of the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences of Duke University, and an economist of the Committee 
on Economic Development, stressed the dangers of taking any steps 
to expand international trade that would have an adverse effect on 


the domestic 
economy. He 
cautioned that 
removal 
of trade bar- 
riers such as 
tariffs, must 
be done in 
such a way as 
not to disturb 
prevailing 
business, and 
stated that 
the removal 
of present 
tariffs would 
“simply not 
be feasible.” 
“it is often 





alleged,” Dr. 
Hoover said, ' Calvin B. Hoover 
that we 


should increase our foreign trade 
because our productive capacity 
has been so greatly increased by 
the war that we must sell our 
surplus products to foreigners 
since we cannot hope to consume 
them ourselves. Economists for 
generations. have pointed _ out, 
however, that we cannot sell 
goods and services to foreigners 
unless we are willing, eventually 
to buy as much as we; sell., Con- 
sequently, to count,;, Pon, foreign 
trade as a means of getting rid of 
‘over-production’ would be to em- 


brace a complete delusion. The 
really basic reason for foreign 
trade is, of course, to increase our 
national income by obtaining the 
largest possible value of goods 
(Continued on page 537) 
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Nobiletti V.-P. of ( 


Cily Investing Co. 


Robert W. Dowling, President of | 
City Investing Company, 30 | 
Broad street, New York City, an- 
nounces the election of Caesar 
Nobiletti as a Vice-President of 
the company. Since 1932 Mr. 
Nobiletti has been a partner in 
the law firm of Bernard Remsen, 
Nobiletti & Millham (the former 
firm of Wayland & Bernard), spe- | 
cializing in the representation of 
savings banks and real estate 
He will resign from this 
firm to enter City Investing Com- 
pany. Mr. Nobiletti is also a Di- 
recior of Home Title Guaranty 
Company. 


Wm. Coe Killed in Action 

Staff Sergeant William J. Coe 
was killed in action with the 
Ninth Air Force over France on 
Jan. 16, the War Department has 
notified his family. He was the 
son of Jacques Coe, of the New 
York Stock Exchange firm of 
Jacques Coe & Co. Sergeant Coe 
would have been 21 years of age 
in March. 

Prior to his enlistment at the 
age of 19, Sergeant Coe attended 
the Collegiate School and Frank- 
lin and Marshall College in Lan- 








easter, Pa. In addition to his 
father, he is survived by his 
mother, Mrs. Clara B. Coe; a 


brother, Jacques Coe, Jr., and a 
sister, Miss Jean Coe. 
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Public Utility Securities 


1944 Utility Financing 
The accompanying table analyzes the record of financing by the 
utility industry since 1919, when the Chronicle first began publica- 


tion of the data. The most notable point about these figures is that, 
while the utility industry’s proportion of total corporate refunding 
has been running higher than’in the 1920’s, most of this activity is 
refunding of old issues, due to the continued strength in the Gov- 
ernment bond market. The® 
amount of new capital financing 
‘by the utility companies (which 
in the period 1927-30 averaged 
over $2,000,000,000 a year) has 
dwindled to an insignificant $18,- 
000,000 in 1943 and $43,000,000 in 
1944. To some extent this can be 
attributed to the war; but even in 
1938, the best pre-war year since 
1932, only $271,000,000 was ex- 
pended compared with $2,365,000,- 
000 in the depression year 1930 
(when President Hoover urged 
the utilities to combat the depres- 
sion by construction activity). 
At one time the Government 
thought it might have to loan sub- 
stantial amounts to the utility 
companies to finance needed war- 
time expansion. This has proved 
unnecessary. The utilities have 
been able to take care of their There has been very 


26-YEAR RECORD OF UTILITY FINANCING 
(In Millions of Dollars) 





own needs, because (1) the inter- 
connection of facilities 
brought about under holding 
company supervision) has per- 
mitted wide-scale pooling of pow- 
er; (2) the big Government hydro- 
projects completed in recent years 


low-cost power for producing 
aluminum, and other heavy war 
work; (3) the utilities have had 
available a considerable amount 
of depreciation funds available for 
construction work due to the sub- 
stantial increase in appropriations 
as compared with the 1920’s; and 
(4) a considerable amount of cash 
earnings have also been used for 
new construction which might 


stockhoiders as_ dividends. 





little 





Ratio 
All U.S. Total New Capital Refunding Ratio Utility Utility New 
Corporate Utility Utility Utility to Total Capital to 
Year— Offerings Issues Issues Issues Corporate Total Utility 
1944_ $3,113 $1,360 $43 $1,317 44% 3% 
1943__ i 1,081 399 18 381 37 5 
1942_ 1,043 467 #257 310 45 34 
1941___ - 2,619 1,383 ** "399 984 53 29 
At a 2,763 1,274 268 1,006 46 21 
eae ~ > 2996 1,327 61 1,266 61 6 
pee... RIG 1,229 271 958 59 22 
oy SF 828 154 674 34 19 
RST 4,632 2,125 124 2,002 46 6 
Ne cts 2,267 1,284 84 1,200 56 7 
SR Cae 491 158 49 109 32 3 
EES 382 93 34 59 24 37 
SAO 644 540 274 266 84 51 
ates 2,589 1,539 949 590 60 62 
RSE ae 5,473 2,566 2,365 201 47 92 
3929......... 10,036 2,443 1,932 511 24 80 
| ee Ff: 2,562 1,811 751 33 70 
| CAT 7,319 2,977 2,065 912 a 69 
1926_ 5,300 1,968 1,598 370 37 81 
1925 mae Ss By | 1,710 1,481 229 36 87 
SE fs 1,534 1,330 204 40 87 
1923. - apna 1,139 888 251 35 78 
ee 3,070 981 730 251 32 74 
1921 re * | 670 490 180 28 73 
1920 ” 2,955 503 383 120 17 76 
BORD inn ~: ae 455 275 180 17 61 
money raised for new capital 
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31 Nassau Street New York 5, N. Y. 
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through common stock financing 
since 1931 (in 1929 over half of 
all utility financing was through 
stock issues). Last year only 


about 9% of all utility financing 
was in stocks and only $23,000,000 
was “new capital” (nearly all this 
was preferred stock). 

The figures presented 
table are for all utility companies 
—electric, gas, telephone, water, 
etc. 


in the 














Central Public Utility 5144s 1952 
Southeastern Corporation 5s 1964. 


Southeastern Corporation 
Special Participating Stock 


American Gas & Power 3-5s & 3.6s 1953 
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Direct Wire to Chicago 





(largely ' 


have furnished a large amount of 


otherwise have been disbursed to | 


| mere | 
The Securities Salesman’s Corner 
| A Congressman Tells Us! | 
By JOHN DUTTON 


A congressman came to Wall Street last week. He not only came | 
to make a speech, but what he said was heard from one end of the | 
financial community to the other. For years, bankers, brokers, se- | 
curities men, stockholders of corporations, and businessmen in gen- | 
eral, have had to sit patiently and listen to one tirade after another, | 
about what they could not do, but this time it was different. THIS | 
| CONGRESSMAN TOLD THE BANKERS THEY SHOULD ORGAN- | 
‘IZE AND FIGHT FOR WHAT THEY WANT—THAT BANKERS | 
'AND STOCKHOLDERS HAVE BEEN DOING “A GOOD IMITA- | 
| TION OF RIP VAN WINKLE”—THAT THEY SHOULD GO TO} 
| WASHINGTON AND MAKE THEIR VIEWS AND IDEAS KNOWN | 
'TO THE CONGRESS—THAT IF IT WAS GOOD FOR THE CIO, 
|AND THE AFL TO PUT PRESSURE ON CONGRESS IT WAS) 
EQUALLY RIGHT FOR BANKERS TO DO LIKEWISE. 


That’s putting it straight. Time after time, experience has | 
| proven, that the only way you get anywhere in today’s world is, first 
| to organize, and then to apply pressure. The CIO has recently given 
us an example of mass pressure which was applied in a manner | 
i never known before in this country. As Representative Buck pointed | 
'out in his speech, the people who hold stock in corporations com- | 
| pare favorably in number with those who hold union cards but the | 
| Congress only hears from those with union cards. 

For the first time in many years the financial community now | 
| has a representative in Washington who seems to believe that bank- | 
‘ers and brokers are American citizens and therefore have a right | 
to be heard in Washington. Now this can mean something to the | 
securities industry’ if we are only able to shake off the lassitude | 
and indifference that has characterized the attitude of the financial | 
industry for years. Here is a Congressman, Representative Elis- 
worth B. Buck, whose district comprises about half of New York 
City’s financial area, who has given the people of Wall Street an 
engraved invitation to COME TO CONGRESS IF YOU ARE NOT 
GETTING A SQUARE DEAL. Think back during the past twelve 
years and see if you can remember another invitation such as this | 
being made. Aad listen to this, “from the date of my first election 
last June until now I,have-ngither seen nor heard from any asso- 
ciation of bankers; while both the Congress. of Industrial:»Organiza- 
tions and the American Federation of Labor made themselves known 
and let us know how they want us to vote on important measures,” 
so said Mr. Buck, and there it is! 

Time and again securities men get together, and they talk, grum- 
ble and complain. Attempts are being made now to disrupt and 
disorganize the whole machinery: of the over-the-counter securities | 
business, which has been built up over a period of many years. 
Standard trade practice has been jeopardized time and again by such 
acts of the NASD and the SEC as the abortive “minimum capital 
provision,” or the “5% ceiling on spreads,’ which was recently de- 
feated by a small group of dealers who for once were able to organize 
and put up a fight on an issue of importance. 

Threats, hastily conceived directives, arbitrary and opinionated 
statements that are meant to serve as trial balloons and to strike 
fear into the securities business, are constantly emanating from one 
spokesman or another at the SEC. 

Instead of talking together, grumbling and complaining, if there 
ever was a time that was ripe to organize on a nationwide basis 
that time is NOW. And such an organization should have as its pri- 
mary objective nothing else but THE PROTECTION OF THE VITAL 
INTERESTS AND THE WELFARE OF THE OVER-THE-COUNTER 
SECURITIES BUSINESS FROM EVERY ATTACK WHICH IS MADE 
UPON IT, EITHER BY THE SEC ITSELF, THE NASD, THE OR- 
GANIZED EXCHANGES, THE CIO OR THE AFL, OR ANY 
OTHER ORGANIZATION, OR INDIVIDUAL, WHOM-SO-EVER 
THEY MAY BE. 

Such an organization should mean business—it should set up 
a war chest—be nationwide in scope—the little fellow and the big 
should be represented AND IT, SHOULD LEAVE THE FANCY 
LUNCHEONS, GALA SPEECHES, HILARITY AND SOCIAL 
EVENTS TO THOSE EXISTING ORGANIZATIONS WHO GO IN 
FOR THAT SORT OF THING. BUT IT SHOULD CONCENTRATE 
UPON BUILDING UP A PRESTIGE IN CONGRESS AND A FOL- 
LOWING AMONG ITS MEMBERS SO THAT THE NEXT TIME 
SOME LITTLE BUREAUCRAT OVER AT THE SEC TRIES TO JAM 
ONE OF HIS PET BRAINSTORMS DOWN THE THROAT OF AN 
ENTIRE INDUSTRY, HE CAN BE TOLD WHERE TO GO TO~ 
BUT GOOD! 
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Tomorrow's Markets 
Walter Whyte 


Says 


Reversal of previous week’s 
action turns picture from la- 
tent bearishness to bullish- 
ness. Ability of market to re- 
assert up-trend is a good sign. 
Another week of the same 
and stocks should become a 
buy. 


By WALTER WHYTE 


Again the market saved it- 
self. This time it managed it 
by lifting itself by the boot- 
straps. Last week when the 
column was written prices of 
too many stocks were teeter- 
ing on the edge of a cliff. One 





little push was all that was 


needed for most of them to go 
head over rump. Just as it 
seemed that little could pre- 
vent it, that little came along 
and up they went again. 
2k ae ae 

The fact that they did move 
up is interesting. It’s even 
more than just interesting. It 


points to something funda- 


mental that apparently lies 
just under the market. Last 
week wasn’t the first that 
prices began to look pale. 
There have been at least 
three other instances when 
the action seemed to foretell 
a period of sickness. Yet 
every one of these times it 
came out of it as if somebody 
had given it a shot of penicil- 
lin. 
% ok * 

What the nature of the 
news, actual or potential, that 
brings about this metamor- 
phosis is difficult to deter- 
mine. During the past few 
days the Federal courts ruled 
the Montgomery Ward seiz- 
ure unlawful. The Henry 
Wallace nomination’ was 
turned. down by the Senate 
committee. Both events were 
optimistic to stock market 
watchers. Yet by the same 
token if Wallace wins in the 







Stock of Grinnell Corp. offers 
an oppoertyn) y to participate in 
the prosperity expected in. the 
construction field, and in the 
meantime has an excellent yield 
amply covered by earnings, ac-, 
cording to a memorandum pre- 
pared by Hincks Bros. & Co., Inc.,, 
872 Main St., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Copies of this interesting memo- 





upon request. 





At the annual meeting of The 
Cashiers’ Section of the Associa- 
tion of Stock Exchange Firms the 
following officers were elected to 
serve for 1945: John McDonald. 
President; 
Vice-President; Edward Crocco, 
Second Vice-President; Leslie 
Schoenhart,. Second Vice-Presi- 
dent; Harry Hemstead, Secretary, 


randum may be had from the firm and Fred Gisi, Recording Secre- 


tary. 





George Reiber, First. 


\Senate, and the Supreme 
Court reverses the Federal 
court: ruling, the assumption 
would be bearish. Actually I 
don’t believe either are bear- 
ish or bullish. Newspaper 
headlines may be one thing. 
A logical interpretation of 
events, as weighed by those 
(Continued on page 541) 
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Confidence in Railroad Credit 


By BRIG. GENERAL LEONARD P. AYRES* 
Ec¢nomist, Chesapeake & Ohio Lines 


Contending Taat Fluctuations in Prices of Second G-ad2 Railroad Bonds 
Measure the Degrezs of Confidence in ?-i'ro74 Creit, Gemoral Ajres | 
Traces the Recovery in the Level of Prices of the Secondary Issues From 
Arourd 63% in 1941-te the Present 82% of the High Grade Issues. 
This Ratio, He Maintains, Is Nearly the Normal Relation Tiat Indicates 
High Railroad:Credit. Sees Need for Reconstructed Railroad Credit So 
That Rails Can Pay Dividends and Finance Cap.tal Requiremez:s 
Through Stock Issues 

There is now good evidence that investors are regaining their | 
old-time confidence in the sour»ess of railroad credit. A good) 
many other kinds of confidenc: ¢ 





Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 


When, as and if issued 


Bought & Sold 


PFLUGFELDER, BAMPTON & RUST 


Members New York Stock Exrchange 


61 Broadway New York 6 
Telepnone—Digby 4-4933 Bell Teletype—NY 1-310 











in the railroads have already been 


res.o’ed, but this one is new. aence in the soundness of rail- | 
During the war years shippers of road credit. | 
ireignt have ‘There exists a method by which | 
come to gain the confidence of invesiors can 
almost im - | ac.ually be measured. It is done} 
picit confi- 
dence in the. oi the railroad bonds of the high- 
railroads as |est quality with those of second- | 
efficient and grade bonds having the same ma- | 
réliable. car-  turities and having the same cou- 


riers: of goods. 
The public 


|/pon payments. 


has: come to 
look on the py the value of the property 
roads. as the 
most reliable well supported by sinking funds. | 
and safest 


vestors are registering their confi- | 


year. 


There are always| these appeals is being deter- 
some railroad bonds of the highest | mined. One group, which lost its | 
grade which are so well securea  @ppeal in the Circuit Court, has | 
| already been denied a writ on} 
pledged to insure them, and so | certiorari by the Supreme Court. 

The plan was declared oper- | 
that they are almost riskless in| ative early in January, at which | 





transporters nature. 
of passengers. 
The armed 
services agree 


in recognizing 








“Reprinted by permission from | 


Leonard P. Ayres the railroads ihe February, 1945, issue of | 
as constituting ‘Tracks,’ pubiished by the Cuesc- | 
one cf the top essential factors in peal FI ER ae Oe 


the waging of war. Now the in- (Continued on page 541) 
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Lanston of First Boston Corporation 


Analyzes Future War Bond Drives 


Presents a Plan to Segregate Sales to Individuals, to Institutions and | 
to Commercial Banks, and to Make Offerings to Each on a Varying | 


Interest Yield Basis.. Holds Banks, Verging Upon Excess Profits Tax | ceedings. 
Liability, Will Ignore Interest Yield and Continue Purchase of Bonds. | 


Analyzing the problem of stable interest rates and the results 
of the Sixth War Loan Drive, Aubrey G. Lanston of the First Boston 
Corporation, ome ; 








in a memo- H Co nounces 
randum points Hirsch : An | 
out “that the H 
combination Luongo Promotion 

i bee es Hirsch & Co., 25 Broad Street, | 
ao th Melee New York City, members of the 
a <a ack New York Stock Exchange, an- 
. bes a nounces the appointment of J. 


| Edward Luongo, Jr., as Assistant 
Manager of their Commodity De- 
partment. He was formerly the 
company’s representative on the| 
floor of the New York Cotton} 
Exchange and will assist Harold 
W. Murphy, Manager. 


achieving the 
anti-inflation- 
ary goals— 
seem to in- 
spire a desire 
to review the 








old and _e to 
seek new dics, 
methods for 








Dick & Merle-Smith 
Admitting Callaway 


Dick & Merle-Smith, 30 Pine' 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, | 
/are admitting Trowbridge Calla- | 
| way to limited partnership in the 


Treasury 
drives.” 
In line with 


A. G. Lanston 


this statement, the 
memorandum outlines a scheme 
which would encourage larger 
bond purchases and at the same 
time permit a lower pattern of 
income yields and_ generally 
lower interest rates, “which now 


most observers are convinced are firm, effective today. Mr. Cal- 
actually in the offing.” ‘laway has recently been with 
“Many students of Treasury fi-|pornblower & Weeks. Prior 


nancing,”’ the memorandum states, | a a 
“have long advocated that the | thereto he was a partner: tn G. | 
drive to aehieve individe>! gales'M.-P. Murphy & Co. and Calla- | 


(Continued on page 541) way, Fish & Co. 


—— | en 


to about three-quarters of the 
outstanding bonds. With this 
background it is expected that 
application will soon be made by 
the trustees for the various bond 
for foreclosure decrees. 


Investors feel complete | time more than two-thirds of the | 
confidence that their coupons will | bonds held by the public had been | 
always be paid wnen they are due, | deposited. It is believed that the) 
| assents have since been increased | 


| 


Such a step has presumably been , 


held up until after expiration of 
the time whea 


assented bonds | 


2ould be withdrawn from deposit, | 


February 3. 


Steps necessary to! 


complete the reorganization from | 


here on are largely mechanical, 
and these mechanics should not 
take so long as in Section 77 pro- 


With the progress being mad 
/ towards consummation of the re- 
|organization, and 


est in the new securities which 


sued” basis. The first mortgage 
investment media. Selling at a 
slight discount, the bonds are very 
attractive in comparison with 
other new. reorganization first 


expectations 
| that the new securities will actu- 
'ally be issued before the year-| roads such as the Seaboard are 
end, there has been a mounting | being reorganized because under 
| investment and speculative inter- 


} 


Railroad Securities 


It is the consgnsus among railroad analysts that at least one 
major railroad reorganization now pending will be completed this 
That is the Seaboard which is in equity receivership rather 
by comparing the market prices| -han unaer Section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act. 

Z | groups still dissatisfied with the treatment proposed for their secur- 
iuies but even if ihese can ..0t be quickly 
aeed not, under its terms, be held + 
|up indefinitely while the fate of; the service area, there is reason 


| 


| 


|are now traded on a “when-is- | 


'4s are accepted as truly sound | 
| 


mortgage bonds. The only trouble | 


is that they will have the lowest 
call pr’ce of anv of the new bonds 


a-ice, 


Statistically, and merely in 


income 4142s. On the average for 
the 10 years, 1932-1941, there 


would have been a small deficit 
before income bond interest. This 


the phys-cal improvement in the 
property during receivership and 


| (callable at 100) and it does not | 
| appear likely that they will be| 
| outstanding very long after issu-| 


| taking the past record of actual | 
| reported earnings, if is not so easy 
| to make out a case in favor of the | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


‘record, however, does not reflect | 


| 


There are a tew 


settled the plan as a whole 





for confidence that the company 
should be able to support this 
contingent interest during normal 
business cycles. 


Com.ng down to the equities it 
is difficult to justify any par- 
ticular bullishness as to their 
standing except under real boom 
conditions. This is particularly 
true inasmuch as such a large 
share of the war rise in traffic 
and revenues may be attributed 
directly to distortions rather than 
to expansion in the available 
business. This is reflected in the 
very sharp expansion in pas- 
senger business and in the move- 
ment by rail of a large volume of 
freight which normally moves by 
boat. Competitive influences will 
again cut heavily into this busi- | 
ness once the war is over—in | 
fact, competition for passenger | 
business may be even more acute 
after the war than it was before. 
On this basis, the road is apt to 
be faced with a_ considerably 





e| Sharper drop in revenues than the 


industry as a whole. 


| 
| 


In this era of record earnings 
many are inclined to forget that 


normal conditions they were con- 
sistently unable to support their 
old fixed charges. Old charges of 
Seaboard, including a nominal 
amount of contingent interest, 
amounted to $8,882,000.. Basing 
the capital fund on average 1936- 
1940 revenues the new fixed and 
contingent charges will amount to 
roundly $6,100,000. Preferred 
dividends will amount to $750,000 
and will not be deductible before 
income taxes. Allow:ng for a 
40% income tax rate the total re- 
quirements ahead of the new com- 
mon will amount io some $7,- 
150,000, or only about $1,732,000 
below the old charges. In other 
words, under conditions under 
which the company would have 
been able to support its old debt 
it could now earn approximately 
$1.22 on its new common with a 
40% income tax rate. It was the 
consistent inability to earn that 
much money which precipitated 


Arden Farms Co. 
Common 
$3 Cumulative Pref. 





(Walt) Disney 
Productions 
6% Conv. Cumulative Pfd. 





Interstate Bakeries 
Corporation 


Common 
$5 Cumulative Pref. 
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120 Broadway, New York 5 
‘reiephone Teletype 
REctor 2-7640 NY 1-2860 


Harris, Hall & Go. 
Official Changes 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Promotion of 
two -officers and the election of 
two new ones by the directors of 
Harris, Hall & Company, 111 West 
Monroe Street, Chicago and New 
York investment banking house, 
are announced, 

Duncan M. Rowles, formerly 
Secretary’ and Treasurer, was 
elected Vice-President, to be in 
general charge of sales. Rowles 
has been an officer and director 
of the company since 1937 and 
prior to that had been in the bond 
department of the Harris Trust 
and Savings Bank since 1913. 

William P. King, head of the 
company’s New York office, 14 
Wall Street, was elected a Vice- 
President. 

Hempstead Washburne was 
elected Secretary and Charles W. 
Carlson, formerly Assistant 
Treasurer, was promoted to the 
office of Treasurer. 

The Board at the same time ac- 
cepted with regret the resignation 
of Julien H. Collins as Vice-Pres- 
ident. 














the consequent greater operating | receivership in the first place. A 
efficiency of the lines. Allowing! return to such earnings would 
for this factor, and the secular | hardly be calculated to support 


Rensselaer & 


| growth characteristics of parts of | recent prices in the middle 20s. 
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We have prepared a resume of 


‘“‘The Present Status 
of the 


SEABOARD ALL-FLORIDA”’ 


Copies of which are available upon request 
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REAL ESTATE 
SECURITIES 


Primary Markets in: 





Hotel St. George, 4’s 

165 Broadway 4'°’s 

Broadway-Barclay 2’s 

3 Chanin Bldg., 4’s 

N. Y. Athletic Club 2-5’s 
Beacon Hotel, 4’s 


* * * 
|| SHASKAN & CO. 
echiee We ek cok gators 
40 EXCHANGE PL.,N.Y. Digby 4-4950 
Bell Teletype NY |-953 

















ACTIVE MARKETS 


BEVOC INC. 3-4s 1952 
COURT & REMSEN 314s 1950 
50 BROADWAY 3-6s 1946 
REALTY ASSOC. 5s 1943 


WESTINGHOUSE BLDG. 
4s 1948 


SIEGEL & CO. 











39 Broadway, N.Y. 6 Digby 4-2370 
Teletype NY 1-1942 } 
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CASHIER | 


With 15 years experience 
in Wall Street seeks new 
connection. Presently 
| employed. Box S1, Com- 
| mercial & Financial 
Chronicle, 25 Park Place, | 
New York 8, N. Y. 


























Junior 


Statistician 


Analyst of Industrial and 
Railroad Securities avail- 
able. Box J 11, Commer- 
cial & Financial Chron- 
| icle, 25 Park Place, New 
- York 8, N. Y. 

















TRADER 


Age 31; four years over the 
counter trading experience; 
ks new connection. Box 
31, Commercial & Financial 
Chronicle, 25 Park Place, New 
York 8, N. Y. 











Form Einstein & Stern 


Herbert G. Einstein, member of 
the New York Stock and Curb 
Exchanges, and Richard H. Stern 

till form Einstein & Stern with 
Oitices at 14 Wall Street, New 
York City, effective Feb. 13. Mr. 

in has recently been active 


a@s an individual and prior thereto ! 
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in 
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Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 











41 Broad Street, New York 4 HAnover 2-2100 

















Was a part in H. G. Einstein & Co. Harry Arnold, Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis; Joseph C. Eagan, 


. offer a yield of almost 814%— 





Real Estate Securities 


Peak occupancy of the Broadway Barclay Building would indi- 
cate extra interest payment this coming June and_also an operation 
of sinking fund. Excess income over 2% fixed interest requirements 
are divided three ways—',4 for extra interest, ¥% for sinking fund 
and 14 for the owners. Bonds are selling below 40. 

% * a 


@ 
e@ 





Reduction of tax assessment! make a substantial amortization 
will further help the earnings of | payment. Trustees received $325,- 
London Terrace first mortgage.| 000 from sale of one of their 
Present peak occupancy, if con-| properties and momentarily ex- 
tinued, should permit the manage- | pect some $600,000 additional 
ment to clear up accrued cumula-| from the satisfaction of one of 
tive interest (approximately 3%) | their mortgages. Amortization is | 
this year, and permit operation of! paid in cash pro-rata to each cer- | 
a sinking fund next year. Bonds | | tificate holder. Each $1,000 cer- 
paid 5% int. during 1944. Bonds | tificate has already been reduced 
are fixed at 3% with additional | to $820 and sells at about 56% of 
1% cumulative interest payable | reduced par. 

June 1. Earnings after 4% inter- | 
est are applied to sinking fund 
to extent of 1% of $5,500,000 with | 
the balance divided 25% to in-| 
come interest, 25% to sinking | 
fund and 50% to corporate pur- | 
poses. Each bond carries 10)! 
shares of stock, represented an) 
equal share in 62% of the owner-_| 
ship of the property. | 
He ok * 

Recent reduction of $1,500,000 
in real estate assessment should 
add about $45,000 per annum to | 
the income of 165 Broadway. | 
Paying fixed interest of 412%, | 
the first mortgage bonds of this 
building, selling in the low 50's, 


New York Athletic Club 
showed excess earnings of $32,- 
000 over fixed interest require- 
ments for year ending Novem- 
ber, 1944, indicating a possible 
extra intercst payment of about 
% of 1% this coming Jrme. 
First mortgage bonds are selling 
at 36%. Gross revenue increased 
in 1944 to $1,958,010 from $1,- 
595,000 in 1943. Members in 
February, 1944, totaled 4,757 
against 4,127 a year earlier. 
Increase in membership by re- 
turning soldiers should aid fu- 
ture income. Market of bonds 
places a value of only $1,637,- 
496 for the first mortgage, com- 
pared to assessed value of 
$4,015,000 for the 22-story city 
property. Additional security 
for the bonds is the 17-acre 
country club at Travers Island 
(Pelham, N. Y.) which has been 
leased for the duration to the 
U. S. Navy. 


the highest of any real estate 
bond in the downtown section 
of New York. 


% 


New York Title C-2_ issue, 
which paid 4% in interest eoerd 
10% in amortization during 1944, | 
appears as if it will shortly again 


Fa 


























BALTIMORE SECURITY 
TRADERS ASSOCIATION 


The Baltimore Security Traders Association at 
its annual meeting elected R. Emmet Bradley 
of Mackubin, Legg & Co., President, to succeed 
Preston A. Taylor of Meade, Irvine & Co. 

Edward B. Freeman, Lockwood, Peck & Co., 
was chosen Vice-President; E. Elwood McClure, 
Stein Brothers & Boyce, was elected Treasurer, 
and William F. Coleman, Harry M. Sheely & Co., 
Secretary. 

New members of the Board of Governors are: 
J. Creighton Riepe, Alex. Brown & Sons; J. Gard- 
ner Lawlor, E. R. Jones & Co., and Mr. Taylor, 


R. Emmet Bradley the retiring President. 


| BOSTON SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION 


R. B. Elwell, Edward W. Lawrence and Wallace L. Mossop are 
now serving in the armed forces, it is learned. through the Boston 
Security Traders Association. rare 


SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 


The Security Traders Association of New York has announced 
the appointment of the following Committees for 1945: 

Arrangements—Chairman, John F, McLaughlin, McLaughlin, 
Baird & Reuss; Michael J. Heaney, Joseph McManus Co.; William T. 
Schmidt, Laird, Bissell & Meeds; Gustave J. Schlosser, Union Se- 
curities Corp.; John M. Mayer. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane; Leslie Barbier, G. A. Saxton & Co.; Frank H. Blair, Allen Co.; 





Statement 
RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Banks $125,183,913.28 

U. S. Obligations, Direct and Fully Guar anteed 192,856,503.34 $318,040 416.62 

State and Municipal Bonds_ 25, 147, 859. 39 

Stock of Federal Reserve Bank = 360,000.00 

Other Bonds and Securities . 2,811,637.21 28,319,496.60 

Loans and Discounts 59,579,592.56 
| Bank Premises and Other Real Estate Owned. 1,797,5G61.00 

Customers’ Liability Account Letters of Credit 21.677.20 

Accrued Interest Receivable 596,366.44 

Overdrafts 26,742.81 


Other Resources 


Total Resources 
DEPOSITS: 
U. 
Other Deposits 
Capital ___ 


Surplus __ 
Undivided Profits 


Accrued Interest, Taxes and Expense 
Other Liabilities____- ae 
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@mmerce Trust Gmpany- 


| Established 1865 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Member Federal Reserve System 


of Condition at Close of Business December 30, 1944 


LIABILITIES 
S. Government Deposits 


Liability Account Letters of Credit________-_~- 


URE {A i tet be edge soi ead tek caecaned 


The above statement is correct. E. P. Wheat, Cashier 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


1,137.16 


$408, 382, 930. a 


$42,307,389.78 


348,688,542.09 $390,995,931.87 


_ 6,000,000. 00 
6,000,000.00 
4,729,781.83 16,729,781.83 
sirililaitatincgatiaplipaii cod 21,677.20 
© si 629,486.87 
2 6,052.62 


EC . $408, 382, 930. 39 

















Frank C. Masterson Co.; John C. Blockley, Harris Upham Co.; George 
V. Hunt, Starkweather Co.; Wellington Hunter, Hunter & Co.; Jack 


McLean, Laidlaw Co.; 


| mon, J. F. Sammon Co. 


Abraham Strauss, Strauss Bros.; 


Jack Sam- 


Publicity—Chairman, T. Geoffrey Horsfield, Wm. J. Mericka & 










Co., Inc.; Roald A. Morton, Blue List Publishing Co.; Eliot H. Sharp, 
Investment Dealers Digest; Louis Walker, National Quotations Bu- 
reau; Herbert D. Seibert, Commercial & Financial Chronicle; Ray 
Trigger, Investment Dealers Digest. 

Auditing—Chairman, David R. Mitchell, Blair F. Claybaugh Co.; 


| Gertler, Gertler Stearns Co.; 


son Co.; Walter F. 


& Co. 
Co.; 
Mackubin, Legg & Co. 


Co.; Irving Koerner, Allen & Co.; 


ing Co. 
& Janareli. 


French, A. C. Allyn & Co., 
Noyes & Co. 


mers, Troster, Currie & Summers. 


William Kumm, Dunne & Co. 


Air Transport Command. 


Sports—Chairman, John J. O’Kane, John J. O’Kane, Jr., 


Lee Sherman, L. D. Sherman Co.; Harold Brown, Cohu & Torrey. 
Reception—Chairman, John Kassebaum, Ingalls & Snyder; Harold 
Smith, Collin, Norton Co.; Benjamin Van Keegan, Frank C. Master- 
Saunders, Dominion Securities Corp.; Wilbur R. 
Wittich, Maxwell, Marshall & Co.; Stanley Roggenburg, Roggenburg 


Membership—Chairman, Michael J. Heaney, Joseph McManus 
D. Frederick Barton, Eastman, Dillon & Co.; 


Cyril Murphy, 


Tax and Legislation—Chairman, P. Fred Fox, P. F. Fox & Co.; 
E. Everett Van Tuyl, Van Tuyl & Abbe; Walter Mewing, D’Assern 
Benjamin H. Van Keegan, Frank 
C. Masterson & Co.; Willis M. Summers, Troster, Currie & Summers. 
Municipal—Chairman, Harry J. Peiser, Ira Haupt & Co.; 
Roafd A. Morton, Blue List Publish- 


John 


Forum—Chairman, John Kassebaum, Ingalls & Snyder; Harry 
Arnold, Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis; Joseph Janareli, O'Connell 


By-Laws Committee—Chairman, Stanley Roggenburg, Roggen- 
burg & Co.; Walter F. Saunders, Dominion Securities Corp.; John S. 
Inc.; William K. Porter, Hemphill, 


Employment—Chairman, T. Frank Mackessy, Abbott Proctor & 
Paine; Wilbur R. Wittich, Maxwell Marshall & Co.; Willis M. Sum- 


Co.; 


War Veterans—Chairman, Elmer Myers, B. W. Pizzini & Co.; 
Harold Brown, Cohu & Torrey; William Titus, F. J. Young & Co.; 
James J. McLain, Thomson & McKinnon; Harry Hardy, Hardy & 
Hardy; Irving Manney, L. J. Schultz & Co. 


TWIN CITY BOND TRADERS ASSOCIATION 


Kenneth B. Sorum of the Twin City Bond Traders Association 
reports that Bernard Decheine, formerly trader in the St. Paul office 
of the Milwaukee Company, sends regards from his station with the 


Calendar of Club Events 


Boston Security Traders Association—Annual Winter Dinner, Feb. 21. 
Twin City Bond Traders Club—Annual Winter Meeting, Feb.- 21. 





No Philip Morris Stock 
Left for Sale to Public 


Lehman Brothers and Glore, 
Forgan & Co. announced Jan. 31 
that on the basis of information 
furnished by Philip Morris & Co., 
Ltd., Ine., none of the 199,847 
shares of the company’s new $100 
par value cumulative preferred 
stock, 4% series, will be available 
for public offering by the under- 
writing group. The new preferred 
issue was offered by the company 
to its common and preferred 
stockholders for a period of 13 
days ended on Jan. 29. Approxi- 
mately 103,000 shares were sub- 
scribed for at $105.50 per share 








upon the exercise of subscription 
' warrants issued to common stock 
holders, and approximately 139,- 





000 shares of the company’s old 
preferred stock were tendered in 
exchange for shares of the new 
stock pursuant to the company’s— 
exchange offer. Since the ex- 
change offer to preferred stock- 
holders was subject to the pre- 
emptive rights of common stock- 
holders, allotments of the new 
stock against the old preferred 
stock tendered in exchange will 
be made on the basis of approxi- 
mately 68%. 

Net cash proceeds from the sale 
of the new stock will be used by 
the company, to the extent neces- 
sary, for the redemption of the 
old preferred stock not exchanged 
and any balance will be added 
to general working capital. Old 
preferred stock not exchanged is 


to be reedemed on or about Mar. 
5, 1945. 
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SAN FRANCISCO TRADING IN NEW YORK STOCKS 





A list of these stocks is 
Quotations and executions promptly 


25 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK 4 
TEL. WHI 3-901S 





Twenty-two stocks traded on the New York Curb Exchange 
are also traded on the San Francisco Stock Exchange between 
the hours of 10 a. m. and 5:30 p. m. (E.W.T.) 


KAISER & Co. 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
SAN FRANCISCO STOCK EXCHANGE 


available upon request 
handled over our Direct Private Wire 


1SOO RUSS BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO 4 
TEL. BO O773 


























Wallace Calls RFC an Octopus 


In New York Address He Likens It to the United States Bank of the 
Eighteen Thirties and Says He Could Do a Better Job as Commerce 
Secretary if Financing Agency Bank Was Placed Under His Control. 
Asserts Senatorial Rejection Will Enhance His Prestige. 


Speaking at a Testimonial Dinner, given in New York City on 


Jan. 29, under the auspices of the 


© 


the weekly, 
“The New 
Repu blia,’’ 
former Vice- 
President 
Henry A. 
Wallace ex- 
pressed  pro- 
tound concern 
“for my coun- 
try and the 
world,” be- 
cause “of 
those who are 
attacking me.” 
He denied en- 
mity to pri- 
vate enter- 
prise and 
private fi- 
nancing§ and, 
referring to 
the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, stated that it “is the 
most tremendous financial power 
the world has ever seen,” and was 
“an octopus.” His address follows: 


My dear friends, to you whe 
are drawn to me because we serve 
the same humanitarian objec- 
tives with all the passion of our 
hearts, I wish to say that for me 
this is a most heart-warming and 
soul-stirring occasion. Never 
have I been so deeply moved. 

The current situation is not one 
of personalities, neither is it one 
of personal prestige... My good 
friend, Senator Bailey, knows 
that Senatorial rejection will en- 
hance my personal pr ; «So 
far as I know, the Senators who 
are most vigorously opposing me 
like-and.esteem. me as aman. As 
Senator Bailey knows of his own 
personal .._knowledge,. I have no 
bitterness in this controversy con- 
eerning anyone. But men repre- 
sent issués andthe issues are so 
important that-all of us sooner or 
later will have to stand up and 
be counted. ue 

In this audience are represen- 
tatives.of many groups’ which 
fought for Roosevelt in the. last 
eampaign. Roosevelt could not 
have carried: New York State 
without you. The Democratic 
party could not have carried 
Pennsylvania or Michigan or Min- 
nesota or the Far Western States 
without you and groups like you. 
You were the balance of power 
and without you the Democratic 
party would have been defeated. 
You have done your part to make 
the Democratic party into a 
strong, forward-looking construc- 
tive, progressive, united party. 
Unfortunately, powerful interests 
are boring from within and strik- 
ing from without, striving, to make 
it impossible for a liberal, united 
Democratic party to remain in 
national power. 

The one outstanding domestic 
issue in the campaign was set 
forth by Roosevelt last October 
at Chicago—sixty million jobs and 
an “Economic Bill of Rights.” 
Those who voted against me in 
the committee,. either believe in 
policies which. will. make. sixty. 
million jobs. impossible, or-wish to 


destroy, all possibility .of a pro- 





Henry A. Wallace 





Union of Democratic Action and 





gressive Democratic party as a 
national force. 


Senator Bailey, after the close 
of the hearing said to a New York 
“Times” reporter: 


“I am not going to vote to put 
any man in charge of a depart- 
ment of this Government who is 
going to bring in the millenium 
by handing out money in all di- 
rections.” 


Senator Bailey’s remark is not 
warranted by the study of my 
complete statement and replies to 
Senatorial questions. The Sen- 
ator will find that I repeatedly 
emphasized the need for getting 
the sixty million jobs so far as 
possible through private enter- 
prise and private financing. The 
Senator will find that I referred 
to the desirability of examining 
the proposals of Ferdinand Eber- 
stadt for governmental stimula- 
tion of the maximum flow of pri- 
vate equity capital as an alterna- 
tive to excessive debt increase 
whether private or public. 


As I look toward the future, 
first through the eyes of those 
who are attacking me and then 
through my own, I am overcome 
with a feeling of profound con- 
cern for my country and the 
world. , 


Frank Vanderlip, a New York 
banker, after World War I, spoke 
of the creditor position of the 
United States and the need for 
action in conformity therewith 
and then went on to say that we 
were a nation of economic illiter- 
-ates. Our economic illiteracy after 
World War I gave us the smash 
of 1921, the crash of 1929, and 
economic conditions abroad, 
which inevitabiy led to the rise of 
fascism and nazism. : 

Economic illiteracy is not dead. 
It can, if not remedied, cause a 
greater’ disaster after this war 
than it did after World War I. 

We may be entering into a pe- 
riod now which politically is 
somewhat like that of the United 
States Bank in 1832 when Andrew 
Jackson, Nicholas Biddle and 
Daniel Webster were involved. 
Concentration of financial power 
is always a dangerous thing. The 
RFC without Government audit 
er check has been built up into 
the modern equivalent of the 
United States Bank of the 1830’s. 
The RFC is the most tremendous 
financial power the world has 
ever seen. 
sters have defended it. 

The measure of the power of 
this octopus is the extraordinary 
attack which is going on against 
me right now. With regard to 
financial power let me quote from 
a very experienced observer: 

“Tn our days not alone is wealth 
accumulated, but immense power 
and despotic economic domina- 
tion is concentrated in the hands 
of a few; and those few are fre- 
quently not the owners, but only 
the trustees and directors of in- 





vested . funds who administer. 
‘them. at their:good pleasure. T 
power becomes particularly, irre- 


Modern Daniel Web-| 
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INVESTMENT BANKERS 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE AND 
OTHER LEADING EXCHANGES 


UNDERWRITERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BROKERS OF BONDS, STOCKS, COMMODITIES 
Private Wires « Home Office Atlanta « Phone LD-159 
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NOTE — From time totime, in this space, 
there will appear an article which we hope 
will be of interest to our fellow Americans. 
This is number: seventy-five of @ series. 


SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK 


High Up! 


We have frequently been embar- 
rassed by people asking questions 
about the Empire State Building, 
where Schenley has its executive 
offices. So we concluded we had 
better do something about it. The 
facts and figures obtained about this 
world’s-wonder-structure are pos- 

















sistible when exercised by those 
who, because they hold and con- 
trol money are able also to gov- 
ern credit and determine its al- 
lotment, for that reason supply- 
ing, so to speak, the life blood to 
the entire economic body, and 
grasping, as it were, in their 
hands the very soul of produc- 
tion so that no one dare breathe 
against their will.” 


This is from a statement by one 
of the world’s great leaders and 
I shall be interested in discover- 
ing which newspaper or radio 
man is the first to identify the 
author. The analysis, which was 
made in 1930, still fits. I have 
pondered many times on the sig- 
nificance of the statement as I 
have sat in the United States Cap- 
itol and watched the economic 
forces at work. 


The RFC is certain to be a 
headache for anyone. Even with 
all the Government auditing I 
‘have asked for, even with the 
Congressional investigation I hope 
for and which the public has long 
been entitled to, I can well realize 
that the tremendous ramifications 
of the RFC are such-as to involve 
a suceession of controversial 
problems as soon as the war is 
‘ower. Commerce is the staff 
agency. RFC is in some measure 
the action agency. 





front-line 
While the Senate would relieve 
me of a great burden by giving 
me Commerce without RFC, I 
feel that from ‘the standpoint of 
the sixty million workers, . the 
‘profits of business, the income of 
farmers, the welfare of the coun- 
try as.a whole, and the protection 
-of the United States Treasury, I 
could do a better job if the two 
were combined than if they were 
separated. Undoubtedly ‘many 
good men can be found to head 
the loan agency, but I wish to 
'make it clear to you that if there 
were serious danger of a ‘“too- 
little” and_“‘too-late” man being 
appointed, I would prefer not to 
be Secretary of Commerce. 


not fighting a starry-eyed liberal 
or mystic. If they really thought 
that, they wouldn’t be worried. 
They are fighting against sound 
principles upon which America 
can survive as a great and pros- 
perous nation. They know that 
with me in Commerce there 
would be a continuous campaign 
for maximum production, maxi- 
mum sales, maximum exports and 
imports. They know I would 
rally business support behind the 
Department of Commerce to make 
it the great service institution it 
ought to be. 


What these people don’t realize 
is that in fighting me they are 
fighting you and millions like you 
to the third and fourth genera- 
tions. Without realizing it, they 
are fighting against the survival 
of capitalism and free enterprise. 
The time has come to fight back. 


I still hope and pray for a united, 





differences. But in the. pinches 
~you have fought shoulder to 
_shoulder. 





' The nation must not be _ sub- 
jected to an economic Munich or 
Dunkerque. To have 10,000,000 
men unemployed is as dangerous 
to the nation as it was for the 
British to have 250,000 men on 
the beaches at Dunkerque. Kai- 
ser, Higgins and a multitude of 
industrialists like them know the 
answer and it is the same answer 
I gave to the Senate committee—| 


They must not be ruined by fi-| 
nanciers, seeking control through 


of these men be killed by the end 
of the war. New Kaisers, new 
Higginses, new Fords and new 
Edisons must be given a chance, 
and small business must be given 
an opportunity, if the 60,000,000 
are to be put to work. 








This! ‘The people who are fighting 


| America 


progressive Democratic party. 
The strategy of the enemy is to 
break the Democratic party in 
two. They want to push you and 
me into the futility of a_ third 
party. I don’t think we shall 
have to have a third party. I 
think we can win within the 
framework of the Democratic 
party; I hope that we are not now 
in for a political realignment like 
that which substituted the Repub- 
lican party for the Whig party 
nearly a century ago. 

There will be far less trouble 
in this country if the progressives 
can find full and free expression 
in-the Demecratice-party . 


You -represent many.” groups |“ 


here ttonight. You have had your 


The day will come 
when you will federate together. 


itively fantastic: No wonder people 


' ask questions! And here we are, 


and didn’t know the answers. 
Shame on us! 

Do you know that the land and 
building, at the cornerof 34thStreet. 
and Fifth Avenue, cost $60,000,000; 
and that the height of the building 
is 102 stories, which include 22 floors 
for a mooring mast for dirigibles? 
The famous observation tower is 
exactly 80 stories above the street. 
In anormal peacetime year 600,000 
people visit the tower. This was 
stepped up to a million visitors 
during war years. 

And now that we have you think- 
ing in figures, we find that there 
are over 25,000 persons (tenants 
and employees) earning their liveli- 
hoods in this towering structure. 
That’s uke taking every man, wo- 
man and child out of Rochester, 
Minnesota (1940 census), where the 
famous Mayo Clinic is located, and 
housing them all in the Empire 
State Building. And do you know 
that 55,000 persons visit the offices 
in this building daily and that the 
OPA,theODT and WPB, employ- 

ing approximately 5,000 workers, 
have offices here. 


* 





If you are interested in building 
construction, hearken to this: 
10,000,000 common bricks were 
used in building this tall-storied 
edifice; and 1,500 trades wererepre- 
sented at the peak of construction, 
when the payroll reached about 
$250,000 week!y! 

Schenley is proud of its ‘“‘home’’ 
in the world’s greatest building.. 
We're tempted to build. a ‘“‘com- 
mercial’”’ out of that, but we just 
won’t do it. 

MARK MERIT 
of SCHENLEY D1sTILLERS. CorRP. 


N. Y. 1, N. y ond you will recewe 
a c reprints of earlier 








Already you are agreed on a leg- 
islative program. In the “Eco- | 
nomic Bill of Rights’. you have 


“something ~specific to sell. Prior 


to this campaign progressives 
have been “long” on words and 
“short” .on. action. If we really 
believed in our campaign of last 
fall, we must get to work to or- 
ganize nationally behind Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s eight-point “Eco- 
nomic Bill of- Rights.” 
organize and keep organized, 


when the veterans can’t get jobs. 
Approaching’ the business, the 
farm, and the labor problems 
under the charter of the “Eco- 
nomic Bill of Rights,” we -shalk 
prove that our idealism is; more 
practical in life than that curious 
mysticism which is called hard- 
headed common sense. 


By blood and ‘tradition I am an 


We must Anglo-Saxon with all the imhibi- 


tions these words imply. But I 


ready for action every month of do have enough Irish blood and 


every year. 


The “Economic Bill enough exposure to Latin Amer- 


of Rights” must be made to live, ican customs so that I would like 
Those who fight this issue must to give you all an “abrazo.” You 


be defeated in 1946. To do this 


agreement. 


full production, full Juse of all re-' strong candidates must be agreed believe in the same things. 
sources. We must give these pro- on as long in advance of the 1946 are headed the same way. And 
duction-minded men a_ chance. campaign as it is possible to get ee way is upward toward a bet- 


are all “simpatico” to me. We 
We 


er America, victorious in war, 


What a swell job you did here just in peace, producing ever 


fall! 
times and you do. something 
about it. 


scarcity. Neither must the genius’ jn New York for ‘Roosevelt last More abundantly for 


all our 


You sense the trend of the people the good things of life. 


_There are two issues in this 
fight. The first is jobs for all 


We welcome the future joy-' after the post-war boom is ever. 


ously. 


We shall organize an And the second is like unto it— 
‘worthy of our returning .the Common Man of America can 


heroes.. We shall: transferm. our «and therefore -must be better off 
liberal words into concrete action. | in time of ‘peace-than the was. in 
against. me. know, that ,they,,are, We shall do something about it time of war. 
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Central Soya Common 
Gruen Watch Common 


Memos on Request 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


Members New York, Philadelphia and 
Los Angeles Stock Exchanges 
1529 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2 


‘New York 
,Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Y. Telephone—WHitehall 3-7253 
Private Wire System between 


iN, 


Los Angeles 
Hagerstown, Md. 





Philadelphia, New York and Los Angeles 






















scene em 
We Specialize In 


PHILADELPHIA 
BANK STOCKS 


Corn Exch. Nat. Bk. & Tr. Co. 
Stock & Rights 


Nat’] Bk. of Germantown 
& Trust Co. 
Stock & Rights 


H. N. NASH & CO. 


1421 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 2 

] New York Phone 
HAnover 2-2280 

Teletype PH 257 


















Inland Gas 
Phila. Reading 
Coal & Iron 


5s St. Ctf. 





213 So. Broad St. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


New York Phone Bell System Tel. 
WhHitetiall 4-2500 PULA 59) 








GERSTLEY, SUNSTEIN & CO. 
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Columbian Nat. Life 
Richmond Cedar Works 
Bayway Terminal 
Wolverine Power 
Bought — Sold — Quoted 


Established 1923 
Members Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
Land Title Building 
PHILADELPHIA 10, PA. 
Telephone Rittenhouse 3940 








Bell System Teletype PH 330 


KENNEDY an> CO.) 














Jamison Coal & Coke 
Hurd Coal & Iron Co. 
Morris Run Coal Mining Co. 


Preferred and Common 


Olid Ben Coal Co. 
6s 1948 ws 


Pemberton Coal & Coke 
SOUGHT — SOLD — QUOTED 


WM. W. FOGARTY & CO. 


Established 1919 
Lafayette Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
Lombard 6400 Teletype PH 240 


4 
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i 


| 
j 


| 











Phone Rittenhouse 3717 


Dealer Inquiries Invited 
American Box Board Co. 
Odd Lots & Fractions 
Botany Worsted Mills pfd. & A 
Empire Steel Corp. com. — 


Pittsburgh Railways Co. 
All Issues 


Warner Co. pfd. & com. 
, Wawaset Securities 


H: M. Byllesby & Company 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
Stock Exchange Bldg. Phila. 2 
Poses ea 


| 





Philadelphia Transportation Company 
Consolidated Mtge. 3-6s due 2039 


] 

| 

| Priced to yield about 7.35% 
5% Preferred Par 20 
Priced to yield about 10% 


Common Stock 
Priced to yield about 13% 


Debt reduction since reorganization 
in 1940-——$11,251,469 


Circular Available upon Request 
Incorporated 


123 SO. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA 9, PA. 
Bell System Teletypes PH 296 & PH 297 
N. Y.-Phila. Private Wires REctor 2-6528 & 2-652 


Pennsylvania Brevities 


Philadelphia Investment Traders 


The Investment Traders Association of Philadelphia, in recog- 
nition and support of the movement to discourage unnecessary travel, 


| has given no general publicity to its 21st Annual Winter Dinner 
| which will be held Feb. 9, at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. 
'tendance of out-of-town guests is not solicited, but those whose 


business brings them to Philadelphia on that date are welcome to 


“drop in.” 





Very recently, whilst junketing 


ford, E. H. Rollirs & Sons, not un- 
reluctantly yielded to the beguile- 


partner. 
breath-taking whirl around the 


floor, the danseuse whipped off a | has tr 
and | 

ori re i 

voice, | dividends. 


i 


wig and other accessories 
asked, in a deep bass 
“How're we doin’, Bub!” 





- 


cial district. At an early 
one of the Street’s amateur “‘shud- 
Jer shutter” addicts is planning to 
shoot up the works with his can-. 
did camera. Results will be made 
publicly available and negatives 
will be dorated to the Philadel- 
phia Zoological Society. 


Old Dog Brought to H-el 


On Monday, February. 12, Miss 
Marie Zavorski, formerly of J: 
Arthur Warner & Co. and Buck- 
‘ey Brothers, will become the 
‘ride of Edmund J. Davis, vice 
oresident of Rambo, Keen, Close 
& Kerner. Eddie, who had be- 
































, Steel plates. 


| lished Harrisburg (Penna.) com- 
_ pany. 
| mated to have brought net quick 


zome increasingly active during 
he last year of his courtship, has 
suspended his blood-donor ap-. 
pointments for the duration of the 
20ney moon. : 





“Happy Harry” Fahrig, Reyn- 
.%lds & Co., is even more so since 
the advent, last Friday, of another 
Income Tax Exemption.’ Miss 
America, 1963, otherwise known 
as Frances Baldwin  Fahrig, 
weighed 7 lbs., 2 oz. Mother and 
daughter are doing well. 





Central Iron & Steel 
Local interest has _ recently 


broadened in the 224,500 shares of 
common stock of this long estab- 
Results for 1944 are esti- 
assets per share to approximately | 


$19.. A “price-ceiling’” squeeze’ 
which caused some concern in the 


under $6, the shares appear at- 


tractive. 


| in Baltimore, Charles L. Walling- | 


At the conclusion of a| 


Jimmy Duffy's Walnut Street 
Cafe remains the most popular 5} 
O’clock Trading Post in the finan- | ? 

date, a ne 


| 





early part of the year is reported 
to have been satisfactorily ad- 
justed. Current earnings are. 


equivalent to about $1.00 per | 
share, out of which the manage= | 


| ment declares irregular dividends. | 


The 





Peoples Pittsburgh Trust Co. 
With total resources at the year 


365, Peeples Pittsburgh Trust Co. 
ansferred $688,365 to re- 
serves after paying out $480,000 ir 


Earnings per share in 1944 
were $3.89 compared with $3.59 
in 1948 and $2.87 in 1942. 

Total customers exceed 200,000, 
r kth ard 324% mo thal. | 

(Continued on page 523) 


Model & Roland Admits 
Stcne; Name Changed | 


The firm of Model & Roland 
announces that Herman H. Stone | 
wes admitted as a general partner | 
effective today (Thursday), 2nd} 
that the name of the firm has! 
been changed to Model, Roland & | 
Stone. 

Mr. Stone was associated for 
many years with Wertheim & Co.. | 
specializing in corporate financ- | 
ing. recapitalizations and _ reor- 
ganizations, and in the investment 
banking business. He has_ been 
active as an officer and/or direc- 
tor of a number of corporations 
and as an adviser on matters of 
corporate finance. 


Model, Roland & Stone will | 
continue and increase the scope | 








The at- | 
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Pennsylvania Municipals 


By WILLIAM F. MILLS 


_ The Dun & Bradstreet Pennsylvania Municipal Service, in addi- 
tion to the booklet form of report on the larger issuing units, includes 


| a one-page report on the finances 


of a number of the smaller political 


| sub-divisions in the State. Besides the usual data on assessed valua- 
tion, debt, tax collections, etc., these reports give the figure showing 
the percentage of the population making Federal income tax returns 


|in 1942. ‘ins tigure is an inter 
esting example of how the very 
same statistic can indicate one set 
of conditiors at one time and al- 
rost exactly the opposite at an- 
other. 
Ten years ago, in studying the 
financial data on a given mu- 


nicipality, if a high percentage of | 


the publication was shown as 
making Federal income tax re 
turns, the justifiable conclusic1 
could be drawn that, in all. prob- 
| ability, the community in ques- 
| tion was predominately residen- 
tial in character, the family grour 
_considerably above the average it 
|'income, the homes owner-occu- 
| pied and of relatively high unit 


iments of a professional dancing | ong of $211,624,517, ard net oper- | Value. 
ating income for 1944 of $1,168, | 


With drastically lowered ex- 
| emptions and equally drast’c in 
| crease in rates, the same statistic 
today most often indicates a com. 
munity of almost exactly oppeos t: 
characteristics. This is corclude: 
|from an examination of tre 
ports on the smaller politica! sub 
divisions mentioned above. Forty 
communities are included in the 
list having a ronulation range 
from 9,900 to 47,600 and repre- 
senting geographically all sections 
of the State. 

Ine percentage of popula- 
tion making Federal income tax 
returns in 1942 in this grou» 
ranges fiom a low of 17.66% 
to a high of 49.74%. Only three 
of the 40 communities in the 
groun show figures below 20% 
and these three are located in 
the anthracite coal mining 
regions whose economy his 
shown a declining trend for 
many years and even now un- 
der war stimulation has not 
been brought up to the average 
in the State. 

Fifteen communities of the 
group of 40 show percentages 
from 30% to 40% and seven are 
above 40%, reaching a high in one 
irstance of 49:74%. All of the 
communities showing above 30% 


are largely industrial in character 


re 


> 


Julien Collins Forming 
‘Cwn Investment Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Julien H. 
Collins is retiring as Vice-Presi- 
ucnt of Hai- 

“ta Holj & Co, 


| to form Julien 
| H. Coliins & 
i|Co.. which 
will open 
|about Mar. 1. 
| Offices of the 


new firm, 
which will 
jiconduct a 
| general in- 


vestment 
| banking busi- 





i ness, will be 
,; ot 1M So, La 
Salle St. 
sat. ~oOllins 
will. be Presi- 
de't of the 
ew firm. Julien H. Collins 
j " an Tv. a 
rich, also of Harris, Hall & Co., 


| will he associated with him as 
| Vice-President and _  Secretery. 
Robert A. Podesta of Kebbon. Mc- 
Cormick & Co. will be Vice-Presi- 
dent and Treasurer. 

Mr. Collins is a Vice-Pres dent 
of the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation of America. 


Prosser Kominated by 
Tleveland Exchange 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—Guy W. 
| Prosser of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
'Fenner & Beane has been nomi- 
, nated for President of the C!l-ve- 
| jane Stock Exchange to succeed 
Russell L. Cunningham. Mr. Pros- 
, ser, who is unopposed for the of- 
| fice, will be elected at the annual 


/meeting to be held Feb. 21. 
|. Candidates named to. fill two 
| vacancies in the board of gover- 
nors for three-year terms ere 


Norman V. Cole, Ledogar-Horner 





of- the domestic and foreign se- | and the seven showing above 40% | Co.: Douglas P. Handyside. H. L. 


curities business of its predeeessor | 
in enlarged quarters at its present | 
address, 76 Beaver Street, New! 
York City. -In: addition, the new | 
firm will conduct a general in- | 


vestment banking business. 





Spveme Court Decision | 
And Public Utilities 


| 


are ‘the most. highly industrialized 
of the entire group, engaged 
largely in the manufacture and 
proeessing of metals and ma- 
chinery. 

Thus, in ten years time, a high 
Hercentage of population making 
Federal income tax returns. in- 


'Emerson & Co.; Alvin J. Stiver, 
| Saunders, Stiver & Co., and Theo- 
;dore Thoburn, Hayden, Miller & 
| Company. 

W. Yost Fulton of Maynard 
Murch & Co. is an unoppo<ed 
candidate for the place on the 
| board of governors for non-mem- 
| ber partner or officer of member 
| firm, a new position on the board. 


Ira Haupt & Co., 111 Broadway, | stead of indicating a predomi-| £. E, Finley of Finley & Co., end 


New York City, members of the nately residential community of | Charles’ B. Merrill 


| $8.50, with a book value of about |New York. Stock Exchange and | 


other leading national exchanges, | 
have prepared a memorandum on | 
the Supreme Court. decision and | 
the public utilities.. Copies of this | 


interesting and ‘informative | 
memorandum may be had from | 
the firm upon request. Also | 


| available is a.circular on Hudson working at daily wages and the | 
company manufactures | Motor Car Co,, which offers at-| bulk of the residences being the 
,Sheared, stamped and pressed tractive prospects, according to, modest homes of the factory wage its annual meeting, a custom of 
Currently available Ira Haupt & Co. 


higher than average income and 
home. unit value, with only the 
head of the family group pro- 
viding the ineome, has come to 
indicate a highly industrialized 
community with nearly half the 
members of each family group 


earners. 


of Merrill, 
| Turbeno& Co. are candidates for 
a vacaricy in the board of. gover- 
|nors for an unexpired term ending 
in 1946. 


Mr. Prosser is Chairman of the 
|Cleveland Exchange’s public rela- 
tions committee, is a member of 
the Bond Club, and Cleveland 
Security Traders’ Association. 
The Cleveland Exchange will 
| hold a dinner in connection with 





former years. 
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Municipal Finance j in 1944 


A Review and Forecast 


By LOUIS 5S. 


LEBENTHAL 


Author of “The A, B C of Municipal Bends” 


The dearth of new issues, ‘coupled with the broadly increased 
financial strength of municipalities produced in 1944 a new high for 


the Bond Buyer’s 
time was reached in August, when 
at the start of the year showed a 

Long-term municipal financi: 


million, more“ 


than two-)| 
thirds of 
which was for 
refunding at a 
lower interest 
rate. 

The year! 
will of course 
be remem- 
bered as the 
first in which 
three highly 
successful 
War Loans 
were floated 
by the Gov- 
ernment. Mu- 
nicipal deal- 
ers cooperated | 
with the fi- 
nancial fra- 
ternity in giving impetus to the 
three drives. 
municipal financing during these 
periods made active cooperation 
possible. 

The year 1944 was marked by 
a distinct trend toward centraliza- 
tion of municipal services. The 
tendency is to place greater re- 
liance on State and Government | 
for the financing and collection | 
of revenues for highways, schools, | 
water supply and social security. | 
A case in point was the approval | 
by the U. S. of a three-year bil- | 
lion-and-a-half post-war highway 
bill calling for matched funds 
with various States. 

There was a decline in bonded 
debt, due primarily to better tax 
collections and larger receipts 
jrom tax sources coupled with 
wartime restrictions on the con- 
struction of improvements. 

There was a continuance of 
liquidation of tax-exempt munici- 
ipals by insurance companies and 
other institutions, as well as Mu- 
nicipal Sinking Funds. This 
liquidation was based upon no 
special advantage in tax-exemp- 
tion and to make room for Gov- 
ernment bond purchases. The Na- 
tional Committee for Economic 
Planning went on record for re- 
moval of tax-exemption from fu- 
ture loans without disturbing the 
exempt status of municipals pres- 
ently outstanding. 

The U. S. Tax Court held that 
there is no distinction between 
the Port Authority and any city 
in the United States with»respect 
to classification of these: lecal 
units as political subdivisions, and 
therefore the income received 
upon these authorities were ex- 
empt from federal income tax. 
The United States Supreme Court 
denied the petition of the Internal 
Revenue Department for a review. 

Legislation which may become 

of great importance in the post- 





Louis 8S. Lebenthal 








Index of 20 municipals. 


The curtailment of | 


The highest price for all 
the yield was 1.59. The 20 bonds 
yield of 1.77 and closed at 1.63. 

ig for the year was about $700 


war years was a proposed amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution 
limiting federal taxes in peace 
time to 25%. This proposal was 
approved by eighteen States; the 
| State of Kentucky although ap- 
proving has since rescinded. 


Texas counties’ call of bonds 
with no apparent optional feature 
is a blight to Municipal finance, 
especially in that State. 


Much attention has been devot- 


ed by committees representing 


‘the Government and the IBA to 


the expected need for municipal 
facilities in the postwar period. 
These committees have contacted 
the authorities of every municipal- 
'ity with a population of 10,000 or 
over; apropos of expected costs, 
etc. 

Heavy State and Municipal fi- 
nancing is expected to follow im- 


/mediately upon cessation of hos- 


tilities. Estimates for the first 
five postwar years run to 10 bil- 
lion dollars. The National and 


| State Committees are investigat- 
|ing new sources of revenue with 


special emphasis on not only not 
increasing present real estate 
taxes, but if possible to even re- 
duce them. 

I predict a large volume of Rev- 
enue Financing over the coming 
years indicating a trend from 
general obligations and an attempt 


ito have projects self-supporting. 


Individuals will continue to in- 
crease their holdings of munici- 
pals because of security and tax- 


exemption. Individual holders 
during 1944 increased 10%. 


That 
tax exemption will continue to be 


| attacked by the Treasury Depart- 


ment without success. That even- 
tually future municipal bonds will 
be taxable by a _ constitutional 
amendment is becoming, in my 
opinion, increasingly apparent. 


Some of the Larger Bond Issues 
During 1944 


Los Angeles, Cal. Dept. of Wtr. 
& Pwr. Elec. Plant xet., Kev. 
Issue of 1944 

St. Petersburg, Fla., Ref. Issue 
of 1944 

New York, N. Y. Airport 
Sanitary Dist. Chicago, 
Const. Series 4 
Atlantic City, N 
1944 

Los Angeles, Cal. Dept. of Wtr. 
and Power, Elec. Plant Rev. 
Second & Third Issue of 1944 
Portland, Ore., Sewage Disposal 
semetene Tex. Prior Lien Wtr. 

ev. 


$15,000,000 


18,000,000 


13,000,000 


25,000,000 Il., 


22,000,000 . J., Ser, Ref. of 
31,000,000 


12,000,000 
14,000,000 


17,000,000 Port of N. Y. Authority 
56,000,000 Calif. Toll Bridge Auth., San 
a “einem Bay Bridge 
ev , 
41,000, 000 Consumers Public Power Dist. 
Neb. Rev. 





‘1944. 
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Pennsylvania Brevities 
: $100,000 
(Continued from page 522) Ci £ 
the bank had in 1941, New ac-, assumed that it is related to the ity o 


counts. are averaging 1,400 per | 
month. 





Pennsylvania Railroad 


Pride in its financial manage- 
ment policies may properly be ac- 
corded to Pennsylvania Railroad | 
which, in a report to the Inter- | 
state Commerce Commission, stat- 
ed that publicly held funded debt 
had been reduced by $163,065,.539 
in the last seven years. Retire- 
ment of $31,282,927 took place in 





In addition the road reported 
that $31,185,000 had been spent 
since January 1, 1938, to pur- 
chase public guaranteed stecks 
of lessor companies. During the 
same period, property invest- | 
ment was increased by $196,- | 
540,000 to a total of  §2,- 
951,000,000. 


| 
| 
| 
t 
| 
| 





Piper Aircraft Corp. 


This Lock Haven (Penna.) man- | 
ufacturer, well known for its light | 
aircraft line of Cub Trainers and | 
Cub Trainers used extensively by 
the armed forces, has turned an | 
aggressive eye on post-war mar- | 
kets. Personal aircraft seating | 
from one to four passengers are 
planned to sell from $800 to under 
$3,000. The one-seater Skycycle | 
will haye an aluminum and Base | 
tic fuselage, a cruising spee 
90 m.p.h. and a range of 350 to 400 | 
miles. Power will be provided by | 
a 40 h.p. Continental motor and | 
its fuel capacity will be 10 gal- | 
lons. The plane, empty, will weigh | 
less than 400 lbs. The family edi- | 
tion has been named Skysedan. | 
It will seat four, have a cruising | 
speed of 125 m.p.h., a landing | 
speed of 50 m.p.h. and a range of | 
500 miles plus a half hour reserve. | 
Powered by a 165 h.p. Franklin | 
engine, the plane will weigh, | 
empty, 1,250 lbs. 

The new models are adapta- 
tions of planes now made for 
the armed forces. The company 
is ready to start production 
when materials are available. 


i 
} 





Pittsburgh Railways Co. 
Under date of Jan. 15, a resolu- | 
tion was introduced in the Penn- 
sylvania Senate requiring the 
State Public Utility Commission 
to furnish that body with a de- 
tailed report of. the financial 
structure of the company and its 
underliers including inter-com- 
pany financial and service rela- 
tionships. The origin and purpose 


behind this step is not immedi- | | 
ately apparent although it may be | 
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-adelphia Electric Co. 
|; an encouraging year. 





activities of one or more groups 
| Of public holders of system secu- 


'rities who are currently endeav- 
loring to expedite an end to the 


present receivership. 

Cash or equivalent in the 
hands of the Trustees is now re- 
ported at approximately §$17,- 
000,000. 





Philadelphia Electric Co. 
With indicated per share earn- 


‘ings of $1.52 for 1944, compared 
| with $1.37 reported for 1943, Phil- 


has closed 
Although it 
is not possible accurately to deter- 


|mine the percentage of output 


which is going into war produc- 
tion, 
from one third to one fourth. It 
is not thought, however, that 


| “V-E” Day will bring any serious 


lessening of the demand for 


| power. 


It is expected that cut-backs 
and cancellations of Army con- 
tracts will precede those of the 
Navy, and that the interval will 
enable industrial users to turn 
to peace-time production on an 
orderly basis. Moreover, the 
area served is particularly well 
diversified. 


City of Philadelphia 
the twelfth consecutive 





For 
year, 
net funded debt. It now stands at 
| $324,594,500 compared with high 
of $445, 410, 500 in 1942. Retire- 
|} ments, net, amounted to $12,990,- 
260 in 1944. 

Total income amounted to 
$86,695,263, compared with $85,- 
690,392 in 1943. Principal part 
of the increase was derived 
from collection of the 1% City 
wage tax. 





Interesting Utility 


Indiana Gas & Chemical com- 
mon appears interesting according 


ito a memorandum prepared by 


First of New York Corporation, 
70 Pine Street, New York City. 


Copies may be had upon request 


from First of New York Corpo- 
ration. 





Hearing Postponed 


The hearing scheduled to deter- 
mine whether the broker-dealer 
registration of Oxford Co., Inc., 
of Washington, should be sus- 
pended or revoked, has been post- 
poned by the Securities and Ex- 
‘| change Commission from Febru- 


‘ary 1st to February 5th. 
| 
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The Bretton Woods Agreements 


(Continued from first page) 


outgrowth of a series of informal | 
beginning | good and in doing so to modify 


almost 18 months before the Con-| 


bilateral discussions, 
ference met, between technicians 
of 30 different countries. The 
technical experts of a dozen or 
more of the larger and more im- 
portant countries, including the 
United States, the United King- 
dom and Russia, met at Atlantic 
City prior to the formal confer- 
ence and discussed the matters to 
be considered by it. Nothing was 
settled at Atlantic City, but dis- 
cussions there gave the principal 
countries concerned an under- 
standing of each other’s view- 
points and greatly facilitated the 
work at Bretton Woods. 

The Conference produced ‘Be 
agreements for submission to the 
various governments represented. 
one providing for the formation of 
a ternational Monetary Fund 
‘“ffid the other for an International 
Bank for construction and De- 
velopment. Each of the two or- 
ganizations as proposed is distinct 
and separate from the other, and 
‘each has a different purpose al- 
though the two orgggizations 
‘supplement each other. {the In- 
ternational Monetary Fud is de- 
signed to assist the various coun- 
‘tries of the world in settling bal- 
ances due on current accounts, to 
promote exchange stability, and 
thus to facilitate the extension of 
a balanced growth of interna- 
tional trade. he Bank for Re- 
construction and Development is 
‘designed to encourage the expor- 
tation of capital for productive 
purposes from countries which are 
in position to export capital to 
countries which need such cap- 
ital either because they have been 
devastated by the war or because 
they are economically undevel- 
oped. Both institutions represent 
a cooperative international effort 
to solve problems for the common 
benefit of all the nations of the 
World. The management of both 
institutions is to represent and to 
be elected by all the countries 
subscribing to them. 


Agreements Are Compromises 

No participant in the Confer- 
ence or in the preliminary meet- 
ing of the experts could fail to 
be impressed by the real desire of 
all the United and Allied Nations 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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U. S. Treasury interpretations of 
Section 722 of the Revenue Act of 
1942 stress the importance of 
demand studies. in proving cases 
and the necessity for eliminating 
the effects of general business 
conditions in reconstructing earn- 
ings. Techniques required are ex- 
plained in the pioneer work 


DYNAMIC ECONOMICS 
by 
Charles F. Roos 


‘Chapters include: Demand for 
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Demand for Gasoline, Demand for 
Agricultural Products, Demand 
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Produetion, Costs and Profits, and 
Adjustments of Costs. 
A few copies are. still available. 
Price $5.00 
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to work together for the common 


and compromise strongly held 
views and opinions. This is true 
of all the nations represented and 
not least of the two strongest na- 
tions after the United States, Rus- 
sia and the United Kingdom. Both 
agreements as finally drafted nec- 
essarily represent compromises, as 
all international agreements must 
if the world is not to be domi- 
nated by a single power. The 
smaller powers in many cases 
were represented by delegates of 
great ability and technical knowl- 
edge, and they made important 
contributions to the Conference. 
Their points of view and special 
interests were always carefully 
considered and every effort was 
made by the Conference to recog- 


nize them when it was possible’ 


to do so. 

Most of you, I am sure, recog- 
nize the fact that a country cannot 
create or maintain any consider- 
able degree of internal economic 
activity without a currency in 
which its citizens have sufficient 
confidence to make them willing 
to take it in trade with each 
other and to make contracts run- 
ning for at least short periods in 
terms of that currency. I am sure 
you also recognize that if trade is 
to be conducted between individ- 
uals of various countries and not 
through the medium of a state, or 
state-controlled companies, ‘that 
the currencies of various coun- 
tries must have at least relative 
stability in relation to each other. 


Few of us, I think, realize how 
tremendous the instability of the 
currencies of many war-devas- 
tated countries and other coun- 
tries not physically devastated, 
but whose economies have been 
disrupted by the war, will be 
when peace comes. 


Threatened Post-War Currency 
Chaos 


At the present time Lend-Lease 
and other devices give an artifi- 
cial appearance of stability to 
many currencies. Once peace 
comes, unless something drastic is 
done to bring about currency sta- 
bilization, economic chaos is cer- 
tain to result in many countries. 


‘Economic chaos means not only 


practically no international trade; 
it also means civil war and polit- 
ical unrest. Witness the case of 
Greece: Economic chaos in Eu- 
rope would result in much of the 
continent either going communis- 
tic and tying itself up with Russia 
or trying some form of centralized 
state dictatorship of the type we 
are now fighting to destroy. In 
our own interest, not only because 
a good volume of foreign trade 
may mean the difference between 
reasonably full employment and 
depression at home but because of 
the greatly increased military and 
naval expenses to which we would 
be put if the rest of the world is 
in turmoil, it is imperative that 
we act to prevent post-war cur- 
rency chaos from developing in 
the countries of the world. 


The proposed International 
Monetary Fund is essentially a 
cooperative arrangement under 
which each country party to it 
agrees to make available to the 
other members an amount of its 
currency and gold equivalent to a 
given amount of American dol- 
lars, which amount is called that 
country’s quota. In return, each 
country gets the right, subject to 
various limitations and conditions, 
to borrow money from the Fund 
up to the amount of its quota for 
the purpose of paying for imports 
and balancing its international 
payments, but with the proviso 
that no country shall have the 
right to borrow more than 25% of 
its quota in any one year. A coun- 
try borrowing must pay interest 
at rates which increase progres- 
sively both with the length of.time 
that the loan remains outstanding, 
“nd with the percentage of its 
quota borrowed. 








One frequently heard criticism 
of the Fund is that it is premature 
and that the world is not ready 
for it. Even with the recent mil- 
itary setbacks, it is possible that 
the occupied nations of Europe 
may soon all be liberated and ma- 
jor hostilities in Europe cease. If 
the nations of Europe are to get on 
their feet and are not to fall into 
chaos, it is necessary that at the 
earliest possible date they have 
currencies with some degree of 
stability and which can be recog- 
nized and used as a basis for in- 
ternational trade. It is almost 
equally necessary that many other 
countries, which were neither dev- 
asted nor occupied and which 
are exporters of foodstuffs and 
raw materials, but whose econo- 
mies have suffered from the war, 
should also have national curren- 
cies with some stability if they 
are to export or import. . While 
some degree of economic recon- 
struction and rebuilding of de- 
stroyed facilities for production 
and transport will have to be done 
in the countries which were oc- 
cupied by the enemy, before any 
considerable exports can be ex- 
pected this reconstruction will be 
slowed to a snail’s pace if their 
people lack confidence in their 
domestic currencies. Reconstruc- 
tion and currency confidence go 
together. To say that one must 
precede the other is like saying 
the egg must precede the hen. To 
say that currency stabilization 
must be preceded by economic re- 
construction, balanced foreign 
trade, and balanced budgets is to 
put® off the possibility of all of 
these for at least a generation. 


Peace Essential to Stabilization 


All the nations represented at 
Bretton Woods realized that no 
currency stabilization was pos- 
sible in the case of a country 
which was engaged in civil war, 
or in major hostilities in its home 
area, or in which any considerable 
and unusual segment of its pop- 
ulation was starving. On the other 
hand, the need of starting up in- 
ternational trade in Europe, South 
A ica, Africa, Australia and the 
Middle East is too urgent to wait 
until the Japanese War is finally 
over. 


The Fund Agreement provides 
that in no event shall the Fund 
engage in exchange transactions 
until after major hostilities in Eu- 
rope have ceased and, further, 
contains provisions designed to 
keep the Fund from opening up its 
resources to a country engaged in 
civil war or to a country like 
China still fighting in its home 
area, or to one which has not 
passed the starvation stage which 
may in some. countries tempora- 
rily follow this war. 


It is also argued that the Fund 
is too large for stabilization pur- 
poses and will therefore encour- 
age countries to delay the neces- 
sary steps to balance their foreign 
payments. However, it should be 
realized that the dislocations in 
trade caused by the war will in- 
evitably lead to much larger fluc- 
tuations in the exports and im- 
ports of many countries than 
would normally exist, and that 
the amounts required to offset dis- 
equilibriums in the balance of 
payments in the first few post- 
war years are greater than would 
normally be the case. If one keeps 
these facts in mind, the total 
amount of the Fund ($8,800,000,- 
000) and the quotas given the va- 
rious countries of the world, in- 
cluding the United States with a 
quota of $2,750,000,000 and the 
United Kingdom with a quota of 
$1,300,000,000, do not generally 
appear to be too large. 

Russia, with a complete system 
of state trade, does not require 


credit for strictly stabilization. 


purposes, and it.may be admitted 
that Russia will probably use up 


her quota in the first few years of. 


the Fund’s existence to pay for 
imported capital goods necessary 
for her economic reconstruction. 
It must also be realized that once 
her ecornmy is reconstructed Rus- 


sia, with her large population, 





with an unquestionably stable | 
government, whether one likes it | 
or not, and with natural resources | 
second only to those of the United | 
States, will be in a position to re- | 
pay her borrowings from the Fund | 
without. difficulty. | 


It is difficult to see now any’ 
scheme for international stabiliza- | 
tion of currencies could work with | 
Russia not cooperating. 


The most strongly urged criti- | 
cism. of the Fund Agreement is 
that it gives a country the right, 
subject to various restrictions and | 
conditions, to borrow from the} 
Fund up to the amount of its 
quota. 


Borrowing Rights Restricted 


It is argued by many that the 
Fund should be the sole judge of 
the credit worthiness of countries 
desiring to use its resources and 
should have absolute discretion in 
the matter of granting or refusing 
credit. The proponents of this 
view say that it is impossible to 
conceive a sound credit organiza- 
tion operating on any other basis 
than the normal basis between 
lender and borrower in which the 
lender is the sole judge of the 
credit. It should be borne in mind 
that the Fund is dealing with sov- 
ereign governments and _ their 
Central Banks who must know not 
only what their resources in hand 
are, but also what borrowing fa- 
cilities they can count upon. A 
large corporation in this country 
whose operations may require it 
to use borrowed money almost al- 
ways insists on its banks giving it 
lines of credit, which the corpo- 
ration may not use, but. which the 
management knows are available 
in case of need. Many large and 
very solvent corporations in re- 
cent years have gone further and 
are paying annual fees to banks 
in return for getting definite 
rights to borrow up to certain 
amounts over a term of years. The 
necessity of Central Banks and 
Treasuries knowing definitely 
what reserve credit they can count 
upon is much greater than that of 
a business corporation. 


The Fund Agreement recog- 
nizes this fact, but at the same 
time the right to draw upon the 
Fund is a right subject to condi- 
tions, except as to initial borrow- 
ing which cannot exceed 25% of 
a country’s quota. If the Fund 
finds that a country is using its 
borrowing power in a manner 
contrary to the purposes of the 
Fund, it may limit further bor- 
rowings or declare the country in- 
eligible to use the resources of the 
Fund. Every country desiring to 
borrow from the Fund, including 
its initial borrowings, must rep- 
resent that it presently needs to 
borrow in order to make current 
payments which are consistent 
with the provisions of the agree- 
mént. And, the Fund may post- 
pone initial exchange transactions 
with a member country if it be- 
lieves that country’s condition is 
such that it cannot use the Fund 
for the purposes for which it is 
intended, or except in a way 
prejudicial to the Fund and its 
members. 


Since voting rights in the Fund 
and control of its management are 
closely related to the quotas of 
various countries and since the 
United States has the largest 
quota I think it can reasonably be 
assumed that the American view- 
point will dominate the manage- 
ment of the Fund. Furthermore, 
if, as is certain to be the case, the 
American dollar is the currency 
most in demand after the war the 
knowledge on the part of other 
countries that the United States 
can withdraw if its viewpoint is 
flouted by the management should 
practically insure recognition of 
our views by the Fund. 


Fund Does Not Set Up 
Gold Standard 
The Fund is not intended to set 
up a fixed gold standard and tie 
all the currencies of the world to 
gold. Few, if. any, countries: in 
the world, consider such a tie-up 





desirab!e Mery, probably most 


countries, feel today that circum- 
stances may arise which would 
make a change in the gold value 
of their currency imperative. But 
the Fund does make such changes 
more difficult, and does ensure 
that they will not be undertaken 
lightly. In the first place, every 
country must consult with the 

und before making a change. In 


| the second place, it must make up 


any reduction in the gold value of 
its currency held by the Fund. 
After initial changes aggregating, 


/up and down, a total of not more 


than ten percent, the Fund may 
object to a proposed change, and 
if the country over the Fund’s ob- 
jection changes the par value of 
its currency, it loses its right to 
borrow from the Fund. To be 
sure, it is provided that the Fund 
shall concur in a proposed change 
if it is satisfied that it is necessary 
to correct a fundamental disequi- 
librium, and it shall not object to 
a change because of the domestic 
social or political policies of a 
member country. It is unlikely, in 
view of these provisions, that in 
the case of any first class power 
the Fund would refuse its consent 
to a change in the gold value of 
a currency if after discussion and 
argument that power insisted on 
its necessity of a change. But a 
great power rarely changes the 
gold parity of its currency, in 
peace time at least, unless forced 
to do so by prior changes in the 
parity of the currencies of other 
countries which upset the relative 
value of its currency in interna- 
tional transactions. 

_ The Fund would make gold the 
index of the value of a currency 
and would maintain the use of 
gold for the settlement of inter- 
national balances. By so doing it 
would exercise a strong psycho- 
logical influence on all countries 
to maintain the gold value of their 
currencies. Various countries at 
Bretton Woods argued that the 
Fund was too much of a gold 
sfandard plan, and mdst of the at- 
tacks upon it in England are based 
upon the fact that it will make 
changes in the gold value of Ster]l- 
ing too difficult. As a compro- 
mise between rigidity and flexi- 
bility. the very fact that the Fund 
is being attacked both because it 
ties currencies too rigidly and too 
flexibly to gold indicates that it 
is probably as fair a compromise 
between two points of view as 
could be obtained. 


In spite of the fact that the 
Fund provides for changes in the 
gold value of a currency and that 
many such changes may be made 
under its terms, the Fund should 
accomplish three very desirable 
results: first, end the nuisance of 
multiple currencies after the tran- 
sition period; second, do away 
with competitive exchange depre- 
ciation; and, third, prevent the use 
of currency manipulation and de- 
preciation for predatory political 
and economic purposes, Germany 
showed the danger to the world of 
allowing currency manipulation 
for such purposes. 

The Fund is designed primarily 
to facilitate international pay- 
ments on current account only, 
and its credit facilities are limited 
to this purpose. It had to be rec- 
ognized that the post-war period 
is going to be one of difficulty 
and transition and that exchange 
controls even for payments on 
current account established dur- 
ing the war cannot be eliminated 
at once. No one can say how long 
the transitional period will last. 
but it is certain to be a matter of 
years. The Fund does provide 
that member countries shall take 
all possible measures, as soon as 
conditions permit, to facilitate in- 
ternational payments and progres- 
sively{to.do away with exchange 
restrictions. It must be admitted 
that the-teeth given the Fund to 
enforce the withdrawal of re- 
strictions on current payments 
now in effect are weak. But, real- 
istically, one must remember that 
the maintenance of many of these 
restrictions for some years after 
peace is necessary to the economic 
survival. of various nations, and 
that nations are sovereign and are 
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naturally and properly very jeal- 
ous of their rights when a ques- | 
tion of their economic survival is 
at stake. 


The Position of the Dollar 


The objection to the Fund which 
has the greatest popular appeal 
in this country is the one that ex- 
cept for relatively small contrib- 
utions of gold by other countries 
the United States is allegedly the 
only country which will put up 
currency that will be really in de- 
mand. Although the American 
dollar will be the currency most 
in demand, the currencies of other 
countries able to export large 
amounts of raw materials are also 
certain to be in demand. Canada, 
Cuba and some other Latin Amer- 
ican countries are. certain to be in 
this category. There will be a 
considerable demand for Sterling. 
The Fund will have a very consid- 
erable amount of gold contributed 
by countries other than the United 


States. Many countries have large. 


gold holdings and dollar balances 
which they will presumably use 
before drawing on the Fund. The 
Fund Agreement provides that as 
the gold holdings or holdings of 
American dollars of a country in- 
crease it must repay part of its 
borrowings from the Fund. Bear- 
ing these facts in mind and also 
the fact that no country has the 
right to draw more than 25% of 
its quota in any one year, the 
dollars and gold in the Fund can- 
not under the most unfavorable 
circumstances become exhausied 
as rapidly as the objectors to the 
plan fear. If the United States 
recognizes the fundamental trutt 
that a creditor nation must ulti- 
mately accept payment for its ex- 
ports in goods, using the word 
“*goods” to include services, the 
Fund should be able to work in- 
definitely without the dollar be- 
coming scarce. If the United 
States insists on continuing to-ex- 
port more than it imports, dollars 
are bound ultimately to become 
scarce and other countries of the 
world will have to discriminate 
against American goods no matter 
how much they may desire them. 
We can postpone that time by ac- 
cepting gold or loaning money 
abroad. But ultimately we shall 
get all the gold with which the 
rest of the world is willing to part, 
and we shall become tired of loan- 
ing money for the purpose of en- 
abling borrowers to pay for goods 
which we currently export, as 
well as interest on the money they 
have already borrowed. 

It is to be hoped that before the 
dollars in the Fund have become 
scarce the American people will 
have come to a greater maturity 
in their economic thinking and 
will radically change their present 
tariff policy. 

While it would be highly unde- 
sirable to have the American dol- 
lar declared scarce and exchange 
restrictions imposed against it by 
other countries, it should be real- 
ized that if nothing is’ done the 
dollar is bound to become gener- 
ally scarce throughout the world 
in short order and existing ex- 
change discriminations against it 
are certain to increase. 


Even though the dollar is de- 
clared scarce and remains so, our 
contribution to the Fund would 
not be lost. It would be frozen, 
to be sure, and we would lose in- 
terest on our contribution. But, 
barring another general world 
war, we could, over a period of 
years, convert our claim against 
the currencies of most of the na- 
tions held by the Fund into goods 
and thus. get most of our money 
back. The Fund would still con- 
tinue to function and thé ewrren- 
cies of other countries would‘con- 
tinue to be interchangeablé Ht ‘the 
parities fixed from timie®%té time 
by the Fund even though not con- 
vertible into dollars. This would 
benefit. international trade and 
thus our own trade. Meanwhile, 
by our contribution to the Fund 
we would have made possible cur- 
rency stabilization in war-devas- 
tated countries and by thus help-, 
ing them restore their economies 
we would greatly increase the 





chance of political stability, with- the loan itself would be payable 
out which there is no chance for| in the currency or the counwy 


peace and general multilateral 
trade. And without these there 
cannot be continuing world pros- 
perity or prosperity in this coun- 
try. 

All the critics of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund realize that 
che United States must in its own 
interest help the rest of the world 
zet on its feet after this war is 
over either by gifts or by furnish- 
ing credit and taking credit risks. 
No proponent of the Fund believes 
chat it is a panacea, or that alone 
t will be sufficient to solve the 
2conomic problems of the world. 


| 5ome considerable degree of cur- 


‘ency~ stabilization is generally 
-ecognized as one of the indispen- 
sable things which must be pro- 
vided for a reconstructed world 
2conomy. 

No other plan has been sug- 
zested which involves less risk to 
he American people than the 
fund, even assuming that we still 
2ontinue our present high tariff 
rolicy. 


The International Bank 


The other plan drawn up at 
3retton Woods is that of the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruc- 
sion and Development. The argu- 
ment for such an institution is 
sased on two premises, both of 
which I believe to be sound. The 
‘irst premise is that the export of 
sapital by a country like the 
United States, which is in a posi- 

ion to do so, to countries which 

lave been devastated by the war 
w are economically undeveleped 
and- can profitably use such cap- 
ital, is a benefit not only to: the 
particular exporting and import- 
ing countries but also to the other 
trading nations of the world. The 
second premise is that after the 
experience of the 20’s and 30’s 
with foreign loans no considerable 
amount of money will be loaned 
abroad, by Americans at least, at 
reasonable rates of interest except 
under some adequate governmen- 
tal guarantee. At the present 
time, for certain classes of loans 
the Export-Import Bank does give 
such a guarantee. 

Since, however, the export of 
surplus capital by a country bene- 
fits not only itself and the receiv- 
ing country but also all the other 
trading nations of the world, it is 
mly fair that the risk involved in 
such lending should be shared. by 
all such countries and not borne 
entirely by the exporting country. 

The proposed Bank developed 
at Bretton Woods will have a sub- 
scribed capital of $10,000,000,000, 
of which the United States’ sub- 
scription is $3,175,000,000. The 
subscriptions of other countries 
generaily correspond to their 
quotas in the International Mone- 
tary Fund. The Bank will be gov- 
erned by a Board of Directors 
representing the various countries, 
and the voting rights of these di- 
rectors closely correspond with 
the subscriptions: to the capital 
stock of the countries which elect 
them. As in the case of the Fund, 
this means that the United States, 
plus a few countries whose eco- 
nomic thinking is like ours, will at 
all times be in control. 

Twenty per cent of the Bank’s 
initial capital is to be paid in, 
1/10th in gold or United States 
dollars and the balance in the cur- 
rencies of the various members. 
The rest of the capital is ta be 
called in only if needed to meet 
losses and must be paid in gold or 
American dollars or in the ‘cur- 
rency in which the obligation i is to 
be met. | 

The Bank is designed to operate 
primarily by guaranteeing Joans. 
for specific projects such as. rail- 
roads, harbor works: and steel 


loans direct either out of its paid- 


debentures which it may sell. If 
it borrows money, loans made 
with the proceeds of the borrowed. 
money will be payable in the 
same eurrency as’ that borrowed 





ot a loan guaranteed by the bank, 





plants, although it may make such |:. 
in capital or from the proceeds of | 





from which the money was bor- 
rowed. 

Every loan made must be for a 
specific project which has been 
investigated by the Bank as to its 
desirability and which it is be- 
lieved will increase the. produc- 
tive power of the borrowing coun- 
try. Due regard is to be given to 
the ability of the country to ser- 
vice the interest and amortization 
charges on the loan. 


Every loan must be guaranteed 
either by the national government 
of the country in which the ‘proj- 
ect is located or by that country’s 
Central Bank or some comparable 
institution. The Bank will only 
make or guarantee loans for that 
portion of the cost of a project 
represented by imported material 
which has to be paid for in for- 
eign exchange. The local expen- 
ditures on any project which can 
be met with the country’s own 
currency must. be raised by that 
country independently of the 
Bank. For instance, if the Bank 
made or guaranteed a loan to 
Brazil for the purpose of building 
a railroad, Brazil could borrow 
from the Bank or under the 
Bank’s. guarantee the money to 
pay for steel rails, locomotives, 
rolling stock, signal apparatus, etc. 
which would have to be imported. 
It would have to raise the money 
independently of the Bank to pay 
the construction labor and to pay 
for the local materials used. 


No loan can be raised by the 
Bank or under its guarantee with- 


‘out the consent of the country in 


which the. Ioan -is- raised or in 
whose currency. it is payable. 
While this-prevision was inserted 
primarily for the purpose of en- 
abling each country to protect its 
own money markets, it has the in- 
cidental. effect of giving to the 
United States—the one country in 
which most of the loans made or 
guaranteed by the Bank will have 





to be raised—a continuing. veto 
powér on the Bank’s operations. 

The various provisions regard- 
ing the making of loans should 
prevent the improvident foreign 
lending which occurred in the 
20’s. A large portion of those 
loans was used to defray expendi- 
tures for which the money could 
and should have been raised lo- 
cally and for purposes such as the 
construction of opera houses in 
Latin-America, planetariums in 
Germany, etc. Most of those loans 
were made without any consider- 
ation of the country’s ability to 
provide the foreign exchange re- 
quired to service them. 


The amount of loans which the 
Bank can make or guarantee is re- 
stricted to its unimpaired capital. 
If one assumes that one-half of all 
the money loaned or guaranteed 
by the Bank was completely lost, 
an experience much worse than 
anything that has happened in the 
past in connection with foreign 
loans, and that only one-half of 
the various countries’ subscrip- 
tions to the Bank’s capital are 
good, the holders of the Bank’s 
debentures or of obligations guar- 
anteed by it would be assured of 
payment in full. If one considers 
that approximately one-third of 
the total capital is to be sub- 
scribed by the United States, 13% 
by the United Kingdom, 3% by 
Canada and almost equally large 
amounts by Holland and Belgium, 
it is most unlikely that over 50% 
of the subscription calls would not 
be met. There is no practical 
possibility of countries like Eng- 
land and Canada themselves bor- 
rowing from the Bank, as they 
could not be considered as either 
devastated or economically back- 
ward. 


Bretton Woods No Panacea 

In conclusion, I can only state 
that no one thinks that either the 
Fund or the Bank, or both to- 
gether, will be sufficient in them- 


selves to cure the evils of the 
world at the conclusion of the 
present war. They should, how- 
ever, help tremendously toward 
restoring something like bearable 
economic conditions and reason- 
able _ stability throughout the 
world and in developing multi- 
lateral world trade. I am one of 
those who believe that the United 
States cannot in its own interest 
and with safety to itself remain 
isolated and apart from the rest of 
the world. If another world war 
should occur, we would not mere- 
ly have another Pearl Harbor. 
Our industrial centers, such as 
Chicago and Pittsburgh, and vital 
communication and transportation 
facilities such as the Soo Locks 
would be destroyed before we 
would know what had happened. 
Apart from the question of mili- 
tary security, no considerable 
section of the world—not even the 
United States—can enjoy domestic 
prosperity if acute depression 
reigns throughout other large ‘sec- 
tions of the world. The two plans 
are not perfect. They both involve 
some element of risk of the money 
we put into them. But they repre- 
sent not weeks but months and 
years of study and earnest effort, 
of collaboration and compromise 
made by different national inter- 
ests to bring about the result 
wnich all the United and Allied 
Nations desire. I hope that the 
Congress of the United States will 
approve them. 
aan, apnilignanieagiaaieas 


Post-War Prospects 


The Cross Company, manufac- 
turers of machine tools, offers at- 
tractive possibilities for the post- 
war period as well as currently, 
according to a. memorandum on 
the situation issued by F. H. Kol- 


ler & Co., Inc., 111 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. Copies of this 








memorandum may be had from 
F. H. Koller & Co., upon request. 





New Issues 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 
: Incorporated 
Smith, Barney & Co. 


Rauscher, Pierce & Co. 
Incorporated 


|... “AcC. Allyn and Company 


‘by the Bank. Of course in the ease ' +4 





Union Securities Corporation 


This announcement is noban offer of securities Jor sale or a solicitation of an offer to buy securities. 


Southwestern Public Service Company 


$17,500,000 First Mortgage Bonds, 3% Series due 1974 
50,000 Shares 424% Cumulative Preferred Stock* 


Par Value $100 per Share 


*Holders of the Company’s outstanding 612% Cumulative Preferred Stock are being 
afforded the opportunity (subject to certain limitations and conditions) of exchanging 


such stock for new Preferred Stock. 





: Prices: 
103°4% for the Bonds 


$110.50 per share for the Preferred Stock 


plus accrued interest from November 1, 1944, and accrued dividends 
- from February 1, 1945, respectively, to the date of delivery 


Copies of the prospectus may be obtained Jrom such of the undersigned 
(who are among the underwriters named in the prospectus) as may f 
legally offer these securities under applicable securities laws. 


Dillon, Read & Co. 

Blyth & Co., Ine. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. _ 
White, Weld & Co ii 
The Milwaukee Company 
Spencer Trask & Co. 


Stone & Webster and Blodget 


Edward D. Jones & Company 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 





January 31, 1945 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 


GHW. Walker & Co. 
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dios—a combination radio phono- 
graph for the living room; small 
table sets for the bedrooms and 
kitchen; and a portable for travel. 


Export 


And then there is the Export 
market. The Export market holds 


tion to a speaker to discuss a‘ how to get into the other fellow’s| great possibilities. Think of. the 


specific subject. There then re- 
mains the problem of having the | 


business. | 
There are all sorts of rumors | 


widespread education in the use 
of radio that the peoples of every 


audience understand the speaker’s | going around. Airplane companies | country are receiving during the 


viewpoint. Unfortunately, 


the | are going to make automobiles;| war. All peoples of the world are 


audience is always at a disadvan- | automobile companies will make turning to radio for news and en- 


tage on that score, because they 
are usually forced to select a 
member of an industry to discuss | 
that industry. This necessary re-| 
quirement that the speaker pos- 
sess the intimate knowledge that 
comes only with association, | 
works a definite hardship on the 
audience, because that intimate 
association makes it almost im-_ 
possible for the speaker to dis~ | 


cuss the industry without preju- | Radio” at the time Ford was get- | 
' ting the lion’s share of the auto- | 


dice. 

I admit to that quite frankly. | 
Some prejudice will show as I 
bring you a glimpse of what is 
now taking place within the radio 
industry that may bring about 
certain developments in the post- 
war period. You will have to 
make due allowance. 


From your standpoint, I am as- 
suming that you gentlemen, as 
analysts, are not interested in 
just the favorable aspects of tele- 
vision but the fundamental prob- | 
lems that must be licked in order | 
for television to grow into a sub- 
stantial and profitable business. 
Therefore my remarks will be a 
sincere attempt to present the un- 
favorable as well as the favorable 
factors surrounding the post-war 
outlook. I hope that is what you 
want. With that mutual under- 
standing, let’s proceed with our 
discussion. 





Post-War Viewpoint 


There is perhaps another point 
‘of view that should be cleared up 
before we tackle our discussion 
of the subject at hand. You gen- 
tlemen necessarily are interested, 
primarily in attempting to evalu- 
ate future happenings within an 
industry, which, of course, cur- 
rently means “post-war.” In this 
task, I have the deepest sympathy 
for you. Planning for peace in 
time of war is difficult, very dif- 
ficult. There’s something about 
war—the psychology of war— 
that is extraordinarily stimulat- 
ing. Imagination, as well as our 
ability to think logically, is stim- 
ulated to above par: levels. 

Let’s just ¢heck that point by 
briefly reviewing our first ap- 
proach to war production. We 
glibly forecast our. ability to 
produce as being limitless. We 
were going to start producing | 
Planes at the rate of 5,000 a month 
then step up to 10- 25- 50,000 
Planes per month. “One a Min- 
ute” was the production rate fore- 
cast for one plant, as I recall the 
newspaper headlines of four years 
ago. 

The hard facts in the case. 
proved to be that we found there 
is a limit to our resources of man- 





power, of raw materials, of food, 
and other basic commodities. Ex- 
pediting, rationing, etc., have been 
rather a rude awakening to the 
realities of our limitations. 

I mention this optimistic ap- 
proach to our problems of war 
production only for the purpose | 
of illustrating the stimulating ef- 
fect of war on our normal proc- 
esses of tackling the problems of | 
business. 

This condition is further aggra- 
vated by the natural optimism of | 
the American people. 
| We Americans are great people 
to go “all out” in whatever we) 
tackle and we are eternal ooti- | 
mists. This, I say, not critically. | 
As a matter of fact, it is this char- | 
acteristic that has _ contributed | 
much to our achievements. But 
this natural attitude coupled with 
the vicissitudes of war make it 
very .difficult to properly plan 
for the future. 

_ Most post-war planning being 
done by many manufacturers ap- 
pears to me to be figuring out 








airplanes; radio companies are| 


vice versa. The list goes on and | 


on. I haven’t heard yet who is! 
figuring on taking over your 
business. 


Speaking for radio, all I can 
say is that she is a jealous mis- 
tress. It’s been tried before. One 
manufacturer comes to mind who 
once was called the “Ford of 


mobile business. This radio man- 
ufacturer diversified with refrig- 
erators, air conditioners, hair con- 
ditioners, automobiles, and what 
have you, to the point where he 
ceased to be a major factor in the 
radio industry or any other in- 
dustry. 


tertainment. It is becoming a part 


'going to make refrigerators, and| of the daily fabric of their lives. 


Add to this increased usage the 
backlog of the past five or six 
years that naturally would accum- 
ulate from pre-war users. 

American industry should, in 
the immediate post-war period at 
least, be in a favored position to 
supply this demand. 

Automobile Sets—The outlook 
for automobile sets is good. Pre- 
war use of radio in automobiles 
was growing rapidly. -It had 
reached 40%. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that with the pent-up de- 
mand for automobiles this branch 
of the radio industry will prosper 
proportionately. 

Transportation—Radio the 


in 


Insofar as we at Zenith are con-| past has never been a necessary 


cerned we are “agin” diversifica-| part of transportation. 


tion of that type. We feel that the 
field of radionics is large enough 
to challenge us to the utmost. 


Radionics 


Radionics is a vast and complex 
industry that has multiplied many 
times during the war years. It 
is an industry based upon a very 
simple device, the vacuum tube, 
which is the heart of every radio 
set, and which 20 years ago made 
the growth of radio broadcasting 
possible. Today, this little tube 
has assumed hundreds of differ- 
ent forms and is used in myriads 
of military, industrial and domes- 
tic devices. From these new ap- 
plications of radio principles have 
emerged such industrial divisions 
ag. communications, radio, tele- 
vision, radar and industrial elec- 
tronics. Lumped together, these 
and other allied branches com- 
prise the great radionics industry 
which is destined to play an ever 
increasing role in human exist- 
ence. 

The most discussed branch of 
radionics is television, and since 
it is also the most misunderstood, 
it might be well for us to quickly 
run over the post-war possibilities 
ef the other branches of the radi- 
onies industry before entering 
upon our discussion of television. 


Home Sets 


First, let’s take a look at the 
post-war market for home radio 
sets. In the last 12 month period 
prior to April, 1942, when all pro- 
duction of civilian sets stopped, 
the industry sold 13% million sets 
for a total volume of more than 
$500,000,000. 

The normal replacement rate of 
sets which have been discarded is 
about 10% per annum, but condi- 
tions have not been normal in the 
past two years. Radio is still a 
young man’s business. The over- 


_whelming majority of competent 
'radio repairmen were well within 


draft age, and were eagerly 
sought by the army because of 
their special skill. Consequently, 
the rate at which radio sets have 
been discarded and thrown out 
of service has increased to about 
18%. That gives us a three year’ 
backlog of 40 to 50% plus the nor- 
mal 10% of the current year in 
which production is resumed. 
That means 50 to 55%, if produc- 
tion were to be resumed this 
spring. And there were an esti- 
mated 45,000,000 radios in service 
at the outbreak of the war. 
Now, add to that the additional 
buying stimulation that comes 
from the American people having 
money in their pockets: to say 
nothing of the unusually large re- 
placement: that will result from 
obsolescence due to the new de- 
velopments that will appear in 
the radio sets of the vost-war 





In auto- 
mobiles it served as entertain- 
ment. Trains have not used it ma- 
terially. In navigation, it has been 
helpful, but it has not been abso- 
lutely necessary. Now, comes 
aviation and with the new radi- 
onic developments such as radar, 
the radionic equipment in an air- 
plane becomes as important as the 
engine. 

Many railroads, as you know, 
are experimenting with radio 
communications in operations. 
The Federal Communications 
Commission has allocated wave- 
lengths for use by the railroads. 

Radar will undoubtedly’ be 
widely used in navigation. Think 
of the economic savings that can 
be made by equipping ships 
with radar which will permit 
fheir continued operations in all 
weather conditions, even in fog. 
Aviation will probably -be the 
greatest beneficiary of radar. 

Electronics—Industrial electron- 
ics is another field of radionics 
that undoubtedly faces expanded 
usage in the post-war period, al- 
though electronics in industry has 
played an important part in war 
production. This is, of course, a 
highly specialized field that will 
probably be engaged in by rela- 
tively few manufacturers’ of 
equipment. 

Competition 

The sales. possibilities in the 
radionic industry post-war are so 
great as to stimulate the imagina- 
tion. It is indeed a rosy picture. 
But I promised that I would give 
you both sides of the picture. So, 
what’s wrong with the picture? It 
can’t all be gold that glitters. 

Competition is going to be ter- 
rific. Before the war there were 
33 companies that held the neces- 
sary licenses to manufacture 
household sets. 87 companies 
have already announced their in- 
tention of competing in the post- 
war market. 

You gentlemen, as investment 
analysts, are supremely well qual- 
ified to forecast the outcome. But 
I was interested in learning that 
back in 1920, following the close 
of World War I, 134 different 
makes of automobiles appeared on 
the market. By 1941, that number 
had dwindled to 13 makes, with 
only eight manufacturers. In 1920 
the automotive industry was 
about 20 years old. When this war 
is over, radio will be in about 
the same position, both as to age 
and number of manufacturers. © 

To meet this situation there are, 
in our opinion, two ways open to 
the old-line manufacturer. The 
two ways are diametrically op- 
posed to each other. One is to 
diversify into other fiélds—the 
other to concentrate his abilities 
in radionics. Which route would 
you choose? That’s an interesting 





question to leave with you ven- 


period. Every home in the coun- tlemen, as investment analysts, I 


try is a prospect for several ra- 


am sure. We at Zenith have made 


‘preparing 


‘company stands to profit more 





| 
our decision. We have chosen Ra- | 
dionics Exclusively. 


Television 


Now, I am fully aware of the 
circuitous route by which I have 
approached the discussion of tele- 


band. 


been granted a construction per- 


mit for a new television transmit- 
ter which will be devoted largely 
| to the development of color tele- 


vision in the ultra high frequency 
Our present transmitter, 
W9XZV, has been broadcasting 


vision and its place in the post-| continuously scheduled programs 


war picture. But gentlemen, I 
have done so with forethought. I 
do not believe that it is fair to! 
consider television aside or apart | 
from the radionics industry. Com- | 
mercially, radio is here—where | 
television is, is questionable. Or, | 
to state it another way, if you are| 
interested in the promotion of a| 
company whose future is solely | 
dependent on the development of} 
television, and some are, then ig- 
nore radio. But if not, then eval- 
uate television’s immediate post- 
war possibilities in relation to the 


other branches of the radionics' 
industry. 
Now, let’s look at this much 





discussed subject. 

An article on the subject in 
“Fortune” in August 1943 began 
with this: 

“One of the brightest stars in| 
the heaven of the post-war plan- 
ners is television.” 

I agree with that statement. In 
this manuscript and 
looking over notes I have taken 
from newspaper stories, I was 
struck by the breath of optimism 
that surrounds the magic word 
television. Let me read you a few 
typical notes, all taken from one 
newspaper, the “Chicago Daily 
News.” 

Here is one that says, “Tele- 
vision is no longer an experiment 
today— it is a fact.”” The story goes 
on to say that a network is being 
planned. 

The next one announces that a 
Farnsworth television set, using 
a new system with twenty pic- 
tures to the second, will be put! 
on the market, and that it will 
cost $100 or less. 

Then I read that The Jenkins 
Television Corporation was or-| 
ganized with one million shares | 
of common stock. ' 

A short time later is a_story 
about a boy who won in a prize 
contest the first commercial type 
Jenkins televisor. 

Here is a sober prediction that 
while the future of television is 
solved it might be another year 
before sets are on the market. 

Technical progress appears in 
a story that describes the Sana- 
bria system with a 12-inch picture 
equivalent in quality to a news- 
paper cut, and says that it can 
be put on a 2 foot screen. 

Another one says that it is 
‘likely commercial television will 
be with us within a short time 

. much nearer than many pes- 
simistic authorities are willing to | 
admit.” 

To climax this series, I have 
another dated August 27, 1931, 
that predicts there will be one 
million sets in use by 1933 and 
eleven million sets in use by 1942. 
Yes, gentlemen, the dates of my 
last statement are correct. All of 
these rosy predictions, which read 
exactly like those we see in the 
headlines today, were published 
between the dates of April 30, 
1928, and August 27, 1931. We are 
hearing the same old story. 

Television broadcasting began 
in 1928, but in 17 years television 
has made less progress in public 
acceptance than radio did in its 
first year. The important ques- 
tion before us today is—why? 
And is it now ready? That’s the 
$64 question. Or perhavs better 
stated the 44 billion dollar ques- 
tion, if television measures up to 
the killion dollar predictions made 
for it. 

First, may I say this. From a 
selfish viewpoint, I, versonally. 
and mv company should hop on 
the television band wagon and 
lend our efforts wholeheartedlv 
to the unlimited ballyhoo that is 
currently being let loose on tele- ' 
vision as the fair-haired industry 
of the post-war period. With our 
policy of radionics exclusively. no 








proportionately from the growth: 
ef television, Also, we are in the 
television business. We have just 





longer than any television trans- 
mitter in the country. 


However, let’s not indulge in 
wishful thinking but attempt to 
coldly and factually evaluate tele- 
vision’s possibilities. 

There is no question, in our 
opinion, as to the ultimate success 
of television. It is only a question 
of ‘“‘when.” But, to be practical, we 
must, of necessity, discuss it in 
terms of immediate post-war pos- 
sibilities because it is on that 
basis that it is being publicized 
and, of course, that is your inter- 
est, business-wise. 

While much publicity has been 
given the technical aspects of 
television, suffice to say _ that 
technically television is accepta- 
ble and has been for some time. 

There are technical problems, 
of course, such as the best way of 
relaying programs across country, 
but technically, the industry is 
sufficiently far advanced as to be 
acceptable for practical purposes. 

It is the economic aspect of 
television that presents the major 
problem. It is the economic rid- 
dle, that, in our opinion, has held 
back the expansion of television 
in the past, and that must be 
solved to assure its future growth. 

And yet, if you have followed 
the discussion of television as it 
has been carried on in the public 
press and trade papers, you will 
recall that most of it has related 
to the technical aspects. Person- 
ally, I have found little, in fact, 
practically no discussion of the 
economic aspects of television. 
What little comment has been 
publicly made on the subject has 
been inclined to cut it adrift to 
shift for itself. Most commenta- 
tors dismiss the problem of how 
television is to pay for itself with 
a shrug of the shoulder. They in- 
dicate by their actions that tele- 
vision is expected to duplicate the 
performance of Topsy in Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, who “just growed.” 

On Dec. 11 and 12, here in New 
York, was held the first conven- 
tion of the Television Broadcast- 
ers Association. More than 1,000 
attended. Perhaps some of you 
were in attendance. The feeling 
of confidence, optimism and en- 
thusiasm regarding the immediate 
future of post-war television was 
prevalent throughout the entire 
proceedings, so it was reported. I 
was not there. It was a personal 
disappointment that other busi- 
ness made it impossible for me to 
attend. 

Subsequently, however, I care- 
fully scrutinized the convention 
reports for comment regarding 
the type of programs to be sup- 
plied the public and how the pro- 
grams were to be paid for. 

Frankly, I didn’t find much 
recognition given the _ subject. 
Topsy was still an orphan when 
the convention was over. There 
was unlimited discussion and 
demonstration of the technicalities 
of television, but the comments 
on programming were meager in- 
deed. Television was technically. 
all dressed up—top hat and tails 
—but-no place to go. ' 

Let me repeat for you the fol- 
lowing remarks gleaned from the 
convention report. related to this 
all important subject. 

I quote first from the address 
given by the Vice President of a 
large corvoration which has been 
very ‘active in television experi- 
mentation, for manv years. 

He said: “Skeptics who say 
television is not ready for public 
use are only right as far as pro- 
gramming is concerned—the pub-. 
lic, not knowing technical prob- 
lems. are satisfied with television | 
except for poor programs.” é. 

An associate of this gentleman, 
from the same comnanv. later on 
in his remarks, s.id: “We have 
produced over 900 programs in 
five vears.” So you see the first 
gentleman spoke from experience 
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—one of the fullest in the field of 
television. 

Another speaker, representing 
One vl Ne w.vucucaStling COMmpa- 
nies, recommerded that a code of 
ethics concerning programming 
be formulated. And 


—‘‘lLelevision is not a cheap game. 
We need plenty of blue chips to 
start.” 

Ti.e gentleman was absolutely 
right, insofar as he went. But lI 
read on in vain, for never did he 
say who was going to provide the 
“blue chips.” No speaker was ar- 
ticulate on ths point. 

Personally, I have no desire to 
catalog myself as a skeptic. It has 
been a part of my personal busi- 
ness experience to be “in on” the 
pioneering of several bus nesses. 
I have experienced the thrill of 
the pioneer but I have also sweat 
with the problems of new busi- 
nesses—trying to “make it add 
up.” As a result, I find it hard to 
hop on the bandwagon with the 
“televisionaries” off on a “blind 
date’ to dash toward the pot of 
old at the end of the rainbow. 

prefer to have at least a faint 
idea of the road to take and the 
distance to be traveled. I prefer 
to make an attempt to assay the 
possibilities of success. 


Economic Aspects 


Now, gentlemen, let us take a 
good look at the basic economic 
problem facing television. 

Television presents a_ vicious 
triangle. Advertisers cai’t profit- 
ably sponsor good television pro- 
duction until there is a mas3 audi- 
ence. We can’t get a mass audi- 
ence until we have provided the 
American people with 
continuous entertainment, pleas- 
ing enough to stimulate the buy- 
ing of receivers by the million. 
And that kind of entertainment 
can’t be provided for a long 
enough period of time to build 
the audience, because there are no 
television producers financially 
big enough to pay for it. 

Now, let’s go back and analyze 
the elements of this economic rid- 
die as I have just stated it. The 
whole thing reminds me of the 
ancient recipe for rabbit pie. 
which begins, with the statement 
“first catch the rabbit.” 

The crux of the problem, in my 
opinion, is in determining the 
quality of entertainment that will 
be pleasing enough to stimulate 
the buying of receivers by the 
million. 

Since entertainment is_ the 
commodity in which we are deal- 
ing. then television is the show 
business. Entertainment is a risky 
business. No other bus’ness has ag 
great a percentage of failures as 
show business. One of the coun- 
try’s leading dramatic critics. 
when questioned on the point es- 
timated that four out of five 
shows fail. It is evident from the 
record that you can’t fool the pub- 
lic on what it likes. Simply tc 
televise what is going on in the 
studio with a cluster of perform- 
ers around a mike reading thei’ 
scripts is not enough. It is not 
what the public has been led to 
expect. nor what it wants from 
television. Oh. I grant you that 
the novelty of television might 
earry any kind of program for 
the first few times, but no busi- 
ness that attempts to entertain the 
publie can last unless it gives the 
public what it wants. 

What about sports and news 
events? All right—fine, insofar as 
they go. But the limiting factor is 
the scope of photographic lens. 
For this reasan, boxing and 
wrestling lend themselves best to 
telev'sion. A fairly good iob can 
be done on_ football—»nlay-by- 
play. Basebel is difficult—from 
a photographic standpoint. The 
action is fast and distances, great. 

Spot news can covet’! only 
scheduled events; only in long 
continuous events like fires or 
prison riots can equipment be put 
on the scene in time to broadcast 
the unexpected. 

Last year. the entire motion 


picture industry. with cameramen 
all over the world and with mag- 





in this con- | 
nection he said, and again I quote | 


assured | 








1ificent cooperation from the 
Army and 
68 eleven minute reels of 


News events and sports offer 
Clic pO.ci-N stiles, Lur uO wey 
oifer enouch to su»port an indus- 
ry? Obviously not; there must be 
yjiher entertainment. To get aj} 
nass audience, television produc- 
ion will have to have eye appeal 
‘o eatch and hold the attent:on 
of millions. That being the case, 
s7’t it then logical to look to the 
experience of the people who 
ave most successfully given the 
vublic what they want—the movie 
industry. 

Television and Film Preduction 

According to reliable sources, 
the estimated average cost of a 
feature film production is be- 
tween $550,000 and $600,000 a pic- 
Lure, The average feature runs an 
aour and a half, so that meana | 
3370,000 to $400,000 an hour. 

Now, what is the movie indus- 
try able to get from the public 
for this $400,000 per hour quality 
of entertainment? The average 
admission price for the movies is 
vow 27'2 cents, excluding tax, or 
33 cents including tax. 

The average show runs three 
hours and includes two features, 
30 that on the average, for 33 
cents, the public can see a per- 
formance which costs between 
$1,100,000 and $1,200,000. 

meaucing ihis expense to the 
simplest form, the movie industry 
is able to get 11 cents an hour for 
their product. 

If televis.on programs are going 
to have to be comparable in en- 
tertainment value to movies— 
nen the 64 billion aollar ques- 
‘ion is—who is going to provide 
che box office? 

America’s total advertising bill 
for 1943 was $2,130,000,000. That 
‘s the total spent in advertising 
»vy manufacturers. aociors, Chin- 
ese restaurants, ete. It was the 
total advertising box office col- 
lected by newspapers, magazines, 
trade publications, billboards, di- 
rect mail and radio. 

The total box office of radio 
broadcasting was approximately 
3350,000,000. That is-what the ad- 
vertisers spent. For this $350,000,- 





Navy, produced ovly | 
news | 
eels, less than two hours a week | 
and 90% of that without sound. | 





00 or 16% of the nation’s adver- 
tising bill, radio provided enter- 
ainment for the public from four 
national chains operating 16 hours 
1 day, or 64 hours a day of differ- 
ant entertainment, to say nothing 
£ the hours provided by their 
lependent radio stations, unaffil- 
ated with the chains. The public 
valid a box office bill of more than 





. billion dollars in 1943 to the 
novies for that tvne of entertain- 
vent. and that billion dollars pro- 
vided only 1'2 hours a day of 
entertainment. 

Knowing television programs! 
will cost mere than radio. I re- 
veat—where’s the box office com- 
‘ng from? 1 

Certainly. 


we cannot pees 
‘he advertisers of America to pay | 
‘he bill. 

Many exponents of television , 
will tell vou that entertainment , 
of a caliber comparable to that. 
furnished by the movies will not! 
‘Xe necessary. Fashion shows, dem- 
onstrations of products, how to! 
cook round steak and make it 
taste like tenderloin. will not long 
hold an audience. Vaudeville acts 
and stock company drama will 
find little acceptance with the 
~ublie that lost interest in them 
long ago in favor of motion pic- 
tures. Without appearing face- 
tious, my reply to that premise is 
that anvone capable of producine 
entertainment will be a mpreh 
sought after individual—by th 
movie industry. ey 


Some propose films as_ the 
answer to the program problem: 
of television. Don’t you think the | 
movie industry is goire tn have) 
something to say about that? Sure, 
old films are now being used by | 
television. broadcasters. but do you 
think for one minute that the 
mov‘e industry is going to permit 
the destruction of their box office 
at the theaters? The movie indus- 





try, with the control of talent they 
and.that ineludes the stars 


hold, 
of radio also, are going to have a 
large voice in television. 

At the convention of Television 
Broadcasters, to which I 
previously referred, Mr. 
Allen We ss, Vice President of the 
Telev-sion Association, apparently 
Was conscious of this box office 


problem when he said, and I 
quo.e: “It is not necessary to 
worry about television in rura: 


areas at present”—and further— | 


“No city can support a television 
station with less than a popula- 
tion of one-half million.” 

Even though I don’t know what 
method of raising revenue was in 
Mr. We.ss’ mind, I don’t think 
there is any question but what 
his statements will 
correct for many years to come. 

You will, of course, have tele- 
vision here in New York long be- 
fore the rest of the country gets 
it—no matter how .-television 


gested population and purchasing 
power. So you gentlemen will 


have the opportunity to observe | 


television before the rest of the 
country. As a matter of fact. tele- 
vision was introduced in 


tinued right up to our entrance 


timistically estimated at five to 
six thousand. Not many—for a 
three year sales effort. 

Now gentlemen, please do not 
misunderstand me, but this situa- 
tion is rather ludicrous. Here I 


} am, as a manufacturer standing to | 
profit from the sale of television | 


sets, conservatively pointing out 


the unsolved economic problems | 
of a new industry, to a group of | 


financial men. I hope my action 
does not appear presumptuous. 
But gentlemen, I think we can 
possess faith and still not be eco- 
nomic ostriches. Let’s 


ity, but with courage. Here is a 
new art that possesses great po- 
tentiahties. 


have 
Lewis 


face the} 
problem not with an air of futil- | 


Whether it will ever | 
develop into an industry that will | 
provide more than 4,000,000 jobs | 
as predicted by some—you know | 
the radio industry has never em-— 


ployed more than 250,000—o | The radionic industry—of which 


whether television will 


to gaze into the erystal ball 


ness. 


“A Baby of Giant Possibilities” 


It is that knowledge, gentlemen, 
that has prompted me to preseni 


for your consideration the eco- 
;nomic problems of our baby of 
giant possibilities, and I might 


add, with a gargantuan financia] 


appetite. It is deserving of bette 


treatment than Topsy. It’s about 
time that the problem of how to 
iurture unis new business received 
The technicians have 
| done their job. The business men 
prove to be| should now step in and do theii 
part. 


attention. 


This economic problem 
needs constructive thinking by the 
best business brains in the coun- 


| try. If television is left to daddle 


| a) Cyr ae eh any ail 
eomes—because2 of the highly con- | along it is again doomed to. fall 


ure post-war. It will be jus’ 
another false start. At Zenith, we 
have been for months trying to 
get some outstanding organization 
in the country to make an impar- 


N tial study of how to provide’ the 
Werk ik M00S aad ante of ant €W | box office for television. As yet 
in ana sale of sets CON- | we have not been successful. Wh. 


: , /don’t you gentlemen do that job? 
into the war. Total sales are op-| {t is a real challenge—and a great 


service would be rendered all 


| parties interested. The puhlic and 


investors alike—if the formula 
were developed that would point 
the way to the answer to the 64 
billion dollar question of financ- 
ing programs of quality that 
would build a market for millions 
of television sets. 

Gentlemen, I have attempted 
to lay before you—not with cyni- 
cism but with candor—these prob- 


| lems of television. I feel confident 


that you will give them construc- 


| tive thought. I am sure you can 
solving them. 
Ang they must be solved, or tele- 
| vision is going to be permanently | | 
_injured — perhaps fatally — with | charged. 
over-ballyhoo. It may be a weed 
instead of a fish that, after all 
our labor, we may at last pull up. 
And this over-dosage of ballyhoo 


assist greatly in 


develor 
into a billion dollar industry, all 
is beside the point. We don’t need | 
to 
kniow that it can be a great busi- 





television is but a branch—doesn’t 


|need this “Gilding of the lily.” 


There is no question but what 


| the industry can be termed what 
you financial men would call “a 


growth industry.” It has every- 
thing. It has been an industry of 


| substantial proportions for many 
years; it is booming during the 
| war;. and. during the war itis 


making’ engineering strides that 


(hold great promise with the re- 


sumption of peace and normal 
living. Its post-war reconversion 
problem will be about as simple 
as could be, in a technical field. 


Gentlemen, I have appreciated 
this invitation to appear before 
you and to have had this oppor- 
tunity, not as an individual nor 
as the representative of an indi- 
vidual company; but as a member 
of a great industry, to give you 2 
few highlights of what is taking 
place in the radionics industry 
today, so that you may better 
draw your own conclusions as to 
what tomorrow will bring. 





Millard Jacobsen Heads 
Paine, Webber Department 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Mil- 
lard L. Jacobsen, formerly asso- 
ciated with the local office of 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane as Account Executive, is 
now in charge of the Listed Stock 
Department of Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis, Peoples Na~ 
tional Bank Building. 


Mr. Jacobsen was employed by 
the local office of Logan & Bryan 
from February, 1932, to June; 
1933, continuing his employment 
with Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
her & Beane upon merger of the 
two firms. Mr. Jacobsen left the 
employ of Merrill. Lynch and 
joined the United States Naval 
Reserves in 1942 from which he 


was recently honorably dis- 


Mr. Jacobsen’s association with 


| Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


was previously reported in the 


is regrettable. It is so unnecessary. “Chronicle” of Jan. 25. 
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Foreign Investment In 


The 


Post-War Period 


(Continued from page 514) 


invested their money abroad took 
a licking. 

It has been estimated that, by 
1935, some 37% of the foreign 
bonds outstanding in this country 
were in default and that by 1937 
six or seven hundred thousand 
American investors were holding 
defaulted foreign bonds. 

For their role in this debacle, 
investment bankers have been 
subjected to widespread and vig- 
orous criticism. From our view- 
point the most significant of the 
various criticisms is the claim 
that huge amounts of the funds 
sent abroad were incompetently 
invested—that they were placed 
in enterprises which even a su- 
perficial inquiry by those han- 
dling their placement would have 
disclosed had little or no chance 
or ever repaying them. Had there 
been full disclosure many of these 
bond 
been sold. Had there been full 
disclosure with respect to the as- 
set values of issuing companies, 
with respect to their capital struc- 
tures, their history of profits and 
losses, and the interest of pro- 
moters; had there been, in the 
case of foreign government bonds, 
full disclosure as to debt struc- 
tures and revenues and the his- 
tory of past defaults, we may be 


sure that American investors, who | 
as a whole, are not so gullible as, 


is sometimes supposed, would 
lave been more discriminating in 
the purchases they did make, and 
that many of the losses that oc- 
curred would have been avoided. 
It is likely to be our responsibil- 
ity to see to it that the excesses 
of the twenties are not repeated 
and that whatever new foreign 
issues may be sold are sold in ac- 
cordance with standards of ordi- 
mary honesty and decency. 


Hazards of Foreign Investment- 


At the same time it is essential 
that we realize, and American in- 
wvestors must come to understand, 
that a full and truthful disclos- 
wre alone is no assurance that any 
particular investment will be 
profitable. There are many ele- 
ments of risk in investment that 
cannot be eliminated even by the 
most scrupulous fair dealing. This 
is particularly true in the case of 
foreign investment, where in ad- 
gition to the ordinary risks that 
attend investment in domestic en- 
terprises there are special haz- 
ards, different in kind and dif- 
ferent in degree. Foreign invest- 
ments cannot be profitable, for 
example, if world trade is choked 
by artificial tariff. barriers; the 
principal may be wholly lost if 
there is outright repudiation. If 
there is war no one can foretell 
what may happen—many factors 
mot directly significant in apprais- 
img domestic investment oppor- 
tunities may enter the picture and 
@ause losses. 

Difficulties such as these do 
mot merely melt away in the 
warmth of an abstract feeling of 
imternational good will. Experi- 
ence has shown plainly enough 
that foreign investment is not a 
magic lamp that automatically in- 
wvokes benign genii to insure safe 
profits to the investor and good 
works with the money laid out. 
Wisely directed. foreign invest- 
meent can bring fair returns to the 
imvestor and great benefits to the 
people of his country and to those 
of the country in whose -enter- 
prise he invests. But foreign in-. 
vestment is a delicately compli- 
cated instrument. It has profound 
potentialities for good and for 
evil. It cannot safely be handled 
carelessly either as a general eco- 
nomic program or as an individ- 
wal enterprise. It is subject to 


reany collateral influences beyond 
the direct control of the parties 
to the Jending contract. For rela- 
tive safety to the investor and full 
economic effect.vencss, 


avilt-p~-!t 


| 


|opportunity here and abroad, the 


issues would never have | 














investments require a base of po- 
litical and economic § stability. 
They require a reasonable oppor- 
tunity for the reciprocal interplay 
of those productive forces througn 
which their usefulness may be 
realized. If foreign investment is 
to provide reasonably safe oppor- 
| tunities to put savings to re- 


| munerative constructive use, and 


is to play its proper part in the 
reconstruction and in the main- 
tenance of a peaceful security of 


nations of the world, for their 
mutual advantage must join in 
adopting and making effective 
wise economic policies that will 
forestall the disruptive forces 
which in the past have blocked 
these beneficial consequences. En- 
lightened public opinion must un- 
derstand and support such poli- 
cies. 


Responsibilities of Security 
Commissioners 


As security commissioners we 
are looked to in matters of invest- 
ment primarily for protection 
against undue risks of loss. If we 
are not to be unduly parochial in 
our concept of the job we have 
to do it is essential that we our- 
selves understand the basic prob- 
lems of foreign investment and 
that we help to foster a general 
understanding of them. A respon- 
sibility equally great, if not 
greater, rests upon the investment 
banking industry. 


Because these things seem to| 


me to be extremely important in 
connection with the more imme- 
diate problems likely to confront 
us as securities commissioners, I 
want to touch briefly upon some 
of the questions that bear upon 
any program of private foreign 
investment that may develop. In 
view of the experience of the 
past, should we get into foreign 
investments at all? Is it neces- 


sary? Is it desirable? Is it wise 
or foolish? What forms will it 
take? What conditions are nec- 


essary in order that it may be rea- 
sonably safe and effective as an 
aid in meeting the economic prob- 
lems that will confront us after 
the war? Our most immediate 
domestic objective after the war 
will be the maintenance of full, 
steady employment for our labor 
force of 60 million. The President 
has set that goal. What bearing 
may foreign investment have 
upon its achievement? 


According to an estimate in the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin of May, 
1944, the resumption of peace- 
time production at the 1939 level 
—a gross national production of 
108 billion dollars at 1943 prices 
—would leave us with from fif- 
teen. to twenty million unem- 
ployed. According to that same 
study if full employment is to 
be reached, the national produc- 
tion will have to exceed 170 bil- 
lion dollars. That’s a lot of goods. 


At that level of production. it 
has been estimated that annual 
savings would be somewhere be- 
tween 25 and 30 billion dollars 
a year and that if the total amount 
of these savings were regularly 
reinvested, we could maintain full 
employment: If not, the phe- 
nomenon variously called over- 
production or under-consumption 
would be likely te develop. We 
would. come to have surplus goods 
on the market that could not be 
absorbed by the, consuming pub- 
lic for lack of sufficient purchas- 
ing power. In these circum- 
stances our industries would have 
no economic incentive to absorb 
them for use in the production of 
other goods. Such surpluses, un- 
used, would give rise in turn to 
curtailment of production, to un- 


employment, to further lowered 
purchasing power and progres- 
sively decreasing incentives to 
make capital investment. 








Foreign Investment and Full 
Employment 

There are doubtless many who 
believe it is possible to achieve 
full employment on the domestic 
level, without foreign investment, 
and without foreign trade except 
for the minimum amount neces- 
sary to maintain a flow of indis- 
pensable imports. The experience 
of the past, however, suggests the 
contrary, and I believe it is gen- 
erally recognized that the expan- 
sion of our foreign trade, cou- 
pled with new investment abroad, 
wisely placed and carefully ad- 
ministered, can play a highly im- 
portant role in any program de- 
signed to maintain full employ- 
ment in this country. Foreign 
investments competéntly placed 
can provide immediately broad- 
ened markets for our products 
and, through their contribution to 
to development of the countries 
in which the investments are 
made, can increase the purchasing 
power of those countries and fur- 
ther enhance their demand for 
goods produced elsewhere, includ- 
ing those produced in the United 
States. These are by no means 
inevitable consequences of any 
foreign investme.zt, but they are 
probable consequences of a wise- 
ly and carefully administered pro- 
gram carried out under conditions 
that will permit the trade engen- 
dered to flow free of unduly arbi- 
trary blocks and hindrances. 


Foreign investments may take 
various forms. They may, for ex- 
ample, take the form of extension 
of credit by the Government it- 
self, as we have done through the 
Export-Import Bank. The recent 
statement of Mr. Dean Acheson, 
Assistant Secretary of State, be- 
fore a subcommittee of the Spe- 
cial House Committee on Post- 
war Economic Policy and Plan- 
ing, suggests a greater role for 
the Export-Import Bank than it 
has had in the past. 


We are not concerned- here, 
however primarily, with Govern- 
ment loans, but rather with pri- 
vate ventures into foreign enter- 
prise. These may take either of 
twe general forms: First, the pur- 
chase of foreign securities by 
American investors.* Second, di- 
rect investment by American in- 
dustrial enterprises, with the re- 
sulting establishment of foreign 
branches and foreign subsidiaries. 


Apparently there are ample 
savings available for substantial 
investment of both kinds. Ac- 
cording to-computations of the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, as of June 30, 1944, individ- 
uals in the United States held 84 
billion dollars in currency and 
bank deposits, plus 46 billion dol- 
lars in U.S. Government securities, 
a total of 130 billion dollars. Before 
we entered the war these figures 
stood at 51 billion dollars and 14 
billion dollars respectively. In 
other words, there has been an 
increase of about 100% in these 
highly liquid types: of -individual 
saving. 

As for corporations, on June 30, 
1944, their net working capital 
reached an all-time high of 44.3 
billion dollars, as compared with 
32.1 billion in 1941. So there is 
likely to be an adequate supply 


of capital available for foreign 


investment if suitable opportuni- 


ties arise. .. 


The incentives to foreign in- 


vestment are another story. It is 


at least conjectural whether there 


could be any immediate, substan- 


tial investment abroad without 


some measure of governmental or 


quasi-governmental guarantee for 
the safety of such investments. 


The International Bank 
The International Bank for Re- 


construction and Development, 
whose structure and proposed 


snerations were outlined at the 


Bretton Woods Conference, is de- 


igned to provide such a guaran- 
‘ee. The Bank would start out 


*Repeal of the Johnson Act, as 





urged by Mr. Acheson, would re- 
move one obstacle to this type of 


investment activity. 





| with an authorized capital of 9.1 
| billion dollars, to which the var- 
'ious member nations would con- 
| tribute proportionately. The share 
|of the United States would be a 
little over three billion dollars. 

The Bank would be authorized 
to make, participate in, and guar- 
antee loans to foreign govern- 
ments to 100% of its capital, re- 
serves and surplus. Direct loans 
may be made with 20% of its 
subscribed capital and with funds 
borrowed in the world money 
market. 

The other 80% of the subscribed 
capital reserve and surplus has 
been reserved to guarantee loans 
made through private investment 
channels and to meet the direct 
obligations of the bank. The var- 
ious members will be jointly and 
| severally liable with the bank up 
to the amount of their subscrip- 
tions. However, calls to meet ob- 
ligations through the Bank’s guar- 
antee operations will be uniform 
on all shares. 

In addition, where the Bank 
makes or guarantees a loan to a 
private borrower in any country, 
the Government of that country 
or its central bank would be 
obliged to guarantee the loan. 


The Bank would finance or aid 
in financing a project only if sat- 
isfied that the borrower, without 
its help, would not be able to get 
the loan on reasonable terms else- 
where, and only after investiga- 


tion of the merits of the proposal . 
and a favorable report by a spe-'! 


cial committee appointed for that 
purpose. The fact that the Bank 
would make charges for its guar- 
antees would serve as an incen- 
tive to purely private unguaran- 
teed lending. 

If the Bretton Woods proposal 


be adopted by the various con- 


-by our own Congress), it seems 
highly likely that foreign invest- 
ment from this country would be 
markedly stimulated, at least to 


ments. 

The extent of private foreign 
investment wholly independent of 
the activities of the Bank will 
depend, of course, on the possibil- 
ity of safe returns in the absence 
of any guarantees. Prospects of 
a safe return will depend, in turn, 
upon the degree of economic re- 
covery abroad, upon the stability 
and the policies of foreign gov- 
ernments, and on the degree to 
which sound and stable trade re- 
lations are achieved among na- 
tions. On these factors likewise 
will depend the extent and the 
success of direct investments that 
may be made abroad by American 
corporations. Indeed, the effec- 
tiveness and future success of the 
Bretton Woods Bank itself must 
depend upon world-wide economic 
recovery and stable trade rela- 
tions, for if borowers cannot 
make repayment, any initial flood 
of loans would narrow to a trickle 
and finally dry up completely. 


The International Trade Aspect 


At the core of these possibilities 
is international trade. If we ex- 
pect nations to buy from us, we 
must be willing to buy from them, 
unless, indeed; we are willing to 
add more gold to our 21 billion 
dollar hoard: And even if we 
were to do that, the fact is that 
the amount of gold’ in other coun- 
tries is relatively limited and we 


If. other nations are not only to 
buy from us but also to service 


quire somehow the ways and 
means for doing so. 

Theoretically, we can provide 
them with such ways and means 
by either of two methods. 


of imports over exports, which 


‘has been referred to traditionally 


as “an unfavorable balance of 





trade.” This would provide for- 
eign nations with a ready source 
of dollars to meet interest and 
oe ages on their 





the extent that the Bank may be! 
willing to guaranatee such invest-. 


couldn’t go on long on that basis. | 


our investments, they must ac-. 





One: 
would be to maintain an eyrrss. 


debt to American investors and to 
buy American goods. This has 
been the _ traditional Brithish 
method, and apparently the Brit- 
ish experience with foreign in- 
vestments has been far happier 
than our own. If such a balance 
were to be established suddenly, 
there would, of course, be grave 
dislocations in our domestic econ- 
omy. It may be, however, that in 
time, especially if some of our 
natural resources become seri- 
ously depleted (and this is a pros- 
pect that cannot be wholly 
ignored in view of the hastening 
of that process by the inroads of 
the war), we may be in a posi- 
tion where it would be definitely 
advantageous to accept an excess 
of imports. At least we must face 
candidly the question whether 
that might not be a good thing 
for our economy and be prepared 
to answer that question, not by 
some momentarily expedient ra- 
tionalization, but by a realistic 
appraisal of our own best inter- 
ests for the long pull. 


On the other hand, there is the 
possibility that the development 


l!of synthetics, such as artificial 


rubber and many similar synthetic 
products recently developed may 
prevent our ever having an ex- 
cess of imports over exports. 


Another methods whereby, theo- 
retically, we might provide for- 
eign debtors with the where- 
withal to service our investments 
would be to maintain a continuing 
flow of investments abroad. In 
that way, too, dollar balances, 
over and above the amounts 
needed to pay for our exports, 
would be made available. But 
plainly continuous’ investment 
alone, without an increase in im- 
ports, could not afford a perma- 


for the International Bank should! nent solution. Because of the ever- 


growing servicing charges, the 


ferees (and I believe it has not! amounts necessary to keep the 
yet been submitted for approval , 


ball rolling would become in- 
creasingly larger and in time a 
crash, like the one of the early 
thirties, would be inevitable. At 
that point private capital would 
drop out of the picture, leaving 
the Government to continue the 


process, if it were inclined to 
do so. 

It seems equally plain that con- 
tinuous foreign investment, 


whether conducted through pri- 
vate or governmental channels, in 
the absence of a corresponding 
increase in the dollar volume of 
our imports, would come to 
amount in substance to a subsidy 
to foreign nations. We would be 
paying them for the favor of buy- 
ing our goods. It is true that 
for a time at least jobs might be 
created that way. But we should 
consider whether there aren't 
other andsuperior ways of creating 
jobs. We might be far better off 
in the long run, for example, if 
instead of continuous foreign in- 
vestment we were to devote our 
resources and our energies to the 
construction of schools and hos- 
pitals and playgrounds and to 
conservation projects—as we did 
in the great public works pro- 
grams of the thirties. 


Foreign Investments Means 
Greater Imports 

The logic of the situation sug- 
gests that if we are to have a 
successful foreign investment pro- 
gram over the long pull sooner or 
later we. must increase our im- 
ports, and, until such time at least 
as our. imports. exceed our ex- 
ports, our foreign investment pro- 
gram must be a continuous one. 
This is not necessarily a grim 
prospect. On the contrary, the 
achievement of genuinely recip- 
rocal foreign trade is rich in 
promise. of sound benefit to our 
own economy. 

» They achievement of such trade 
relatiofs; however, will depend 
unavoidably upon a mutual re- 
duction of international trade 
barriers. The trade barriers of 
other nations must be lowered as 
well as our own. Removal only 
of the barriers we ourselves have 
erected, if others do not recipro- 
cate in due course, would doubt- 
less cause severe dislocations in 
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our domestic economy. Moreover, 
reduction of only our own trade 
barriers would not be effective, 
by itself, to bring about that fav- 
orable condition of trade and 
prosperity among nations which 
alone can ensure the success of a 
foreign investment program. It 
seems probable that the removal 
of barriers to international trade 
could be accomplished most ef- 
fectively through multilateral 
agreements, or short of that 
through an intensification and ex- 
tension of our Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement program. Such dislo- 
cations as might be caused in our 
domestic economy would thus be 
largely compensated by the open- 
ing of new markets for our goods. 

In shifting to a basis of freer 
international trade it would be 
necessary to give some thought 
also to measures that might need 
to be taken at home to make the 
adjustment easier during the pe- 
riod of transition measures such 
as financial aid to help farmers in 
switching to new crops, to aid 
displaced industrial workers in 
retraining for new tasks, meas- 
ures to facilitate the transfer of 


capital investment from one in-, 


dustry to another. 


High Industr‘11 Activity Essential 


Of course, one way that might 
be suggested for increasing im- 
ports without immediate substan- 
tial tariff concessions would be to 
maintain a high level of produc- 
tive domestic industrial activity, 
which in turn would create a nat- 
ural demand for foreign goods, 
particularly raw materials. If that 
could be accomplished a healthy 
employment situation in _ this 
country would make it easier to 
reduce existing trade barriers be- 
cause the dislocations that such 
adjustments might cause could 
more easily be absorbed. But 
there might be serious hazards 
in depending solely upon the 
maintenance of an independently 
prosperous home economy to 
solve our international problems 
for us. The achievement of such 
a level of activity wholly inde- 
pendently even for relatively short 
periods presents tremendous prob- 
lems. It would seem safer and 
more far-sighted to assume that 
the problem of maintaining full 
employment after the war will 
require all possible measures to 
increase the scope of our foreign 
as well as our domestic com- 
merce. The reduction of trade 
barriers is one of the immediate 
essentials if that course is to be 
followed. We have the opportun- 
ity to assume the initiative. The 
influence and the strategic posi- 
tion of the United States should 
count heavily in making such a 
program a success. 


Consequences of Freedom of 
ade 


Let’s look briefly at some of 
the consequences that might be 
expected from increased freedom 
of international commerce and 
some of the basic conditions es- 
sential to their achievement. 

The progressive elimination of 
obstacles to international trade 
would be likely to promote the 
development of areas now not 
highly. industrialized. It would 
create new and greater purchas- 
ing power among millions of per- 
sons. It would permit the produc- 
tion of goods in those places where 
they can be produced most eco- 
nomically, with resultant econ- 
omy in effort, and a higher stand- 
ard of living for the peoples of 
the world, ourselves included. It 
should result.in more stable and 
amicable relations among the na- 
tions of the world and lessen the 
basis of future conflict. 9029 © 


Obviously, such a worlds wotild 


have to be one where relations. 


had been established on a basis of 


mutual understanding and re-, 


spect. There could be no room 
for old-fashioned dollar diplo- 
macy. Extraterritoriality would 
be dead. All nations would have 





would depend, not upon imperial- 
ist exploitation, but upon inter- 
national good will, mutual recog- 
nition of the sovereign rights of 
all peoples, and the free interplay 
of industry and commerce based 
upon mutual advantage. Such a 
world could provide unparalleled 
opportunities for the American in- 
vestor and the investment bank- 


Br 
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ing industry for a long, long time. | 


Obviously, this sounds like a 
brave and brightly burnished new 
world. It is the kind of world 


ithat’s been promised thousands 


of times by those who have fav- 
ored freedom in_ international 
trade. As far as I know it has 
never been tried, at least in mod- 
ern times. There would be little 
sense in belittling the difficulties 
that are likely to beset any pro- 
gram for its achievement. The 
real difficulties are tremendous. 
They rest largely in human quali- 
ties that have persisted with lit- 
tle perceptible change from an- 
cient times into the middle of this 
twentieth century. The arguments 
of expediency likely to be raised 
against almost every step towards 
its achievement are innumerable 
and in the main highly plausible. 
Doubtless in due course you will 
hear them all. 


But I wonder whether it isn’t 
about time—in the midst of this 
ghastly blowup that has followed 
centuries in which the nations of 
the world have _ haphazardly 
pursued various economic expe- 
dients and stopgaps—to stop and 
think that the alternatives are— 
to consider—getting back to for- 
eign investments—whether there 
is any other kind of a world in 
which foreign trade and foreign 
investments can be expected to 
prosper over any extended period 
of time. We are approaching a 
crucial time for decision of issues 
that bear on these problems. I 
hope that we shall have the fore- 
sight, the judgment, the courage 
and sufficient historical perspec- 
tive to make the right decisions. 


Mr. Herbert Feis, formerly Eco- 
nomic Advisor to the State De- 
partment, has said in his recent 
book, “The Sinews of Peace’”’: 


“The people will understand, 
if political leadership does not 
bewilder them, that interna- 
tional order and peace cannot 
be bought by any country en- 
tirely at its own convenience 
and on its own terms. They 
will also know that although it 
will be wise and necessary to 
maintain military  establish- 
ments of sufficient strength to 
protect vital interests and se- 
curity, peace and commerce 
cannot indefinitely rest on force 
alone. They will accept the 
economic adjustments that may 
be clearly essential to create a 
firmly intimate basis for inter- 
national relationship as they ac- 
cepted the grim sacrifices of 
war.” 


The Requisite of International 
Peace 


As securities commissioners 
you and I cannot change the 
world or greatly influence its 
change. That is not our job. But 
we are very likely to have a lot 
of proposals for foreign invest- 
ment in our laps one of these days 
and we are going to have to know 
a lot about what chances they 
have of being successful invest- 
ments. It is essential that we give 
thought to the general economic 
background against which we 
shall have to make our particular- 
ized decisions. It seems to me es- 
sential, also, that we aid those 
who look to us for protection in 
matters relating to securities and 
investments to understand those 
currents of present thought which, 
depending upon whether or not 
they are diverted, give some 
promise of leading towards co- 
operation and rational commer- 
cial intercourse among nations. 
Truth in securities, the regulation 
of exchanges, supervision of cer- 
tain activities of investment bank- 


| Estabrook & Co., 750 Main Street. | 


to be Good Neighbors. The con- ers and brokers—these are imme- 
tinued safety of foreign invest-. diate tasks and important tasks— 
ments and profits from them but they fall far short of assuring 
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profitable foreign investment. 
There is a fundamental truth, not 
covered by our statutes, that if 
foreign investment is to be se-" 


cure, nations must contrive “in 
some way to live together peace- 
ably and prosper together. 
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OSHKOSH, WIS. — George 
Greeley has become associated | 
with The Wisconsin Co., First. 
National Bank Building. In the 
past Mr. Greeley was with the 

First National Bank of Oshkosh. 





' 
(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Mar- | 


tin R. Herrick is with Dean Wit- 
iter & Co., 45 Montgomery St. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) | 


WORCESTER, MASS.—Ernest | 


W. Arnold is now with Tifft Bro- | 


| thers, 332 Main Street. In the past | 
he was connected with Fahne- | © 





| stock & Co. 
(Special to The Financia) Chronicle) | So eee i 
CHICAGO, ILL.— Thomas M.|_ .~— z | 
Barry has become associated with Edwin Wilson Nanied 


Ambassador to Turkey | 


The U. S. Senate confirmed on | 
Jan. 25 the nomination of Edwin | 
C. Wilson of Florida to be Am- | 


bassador Extraordinary and Plen- | 


‘ipotentiary of the United States | 


to Turkey. The nomination was | 
sent to the Senate by President | 
Roosevelt on Jan. 15. At the time | 
of the appointment the new Am- 


bassador was Director of the Of- | 


| fice of Special Political Affairs of 
'the Department of State. 


Associ- 
ated Press accounts from Wash- | 
ington, Jan. 15, state: 


“Mr. Wilson, who was the | 
President’s representative at Al- | 
giers when that was headquarters 
for the French Committee of Lib- | 
eration, subsequently served as a | 
member of the Mediterranean | 
Commission. 

“The Turkish assignment for- 
merly was held by Laurence | 
Steinhardt, who was named Am- 
bassador to Czechoslovakia sna | 
weeks ago.” : 

RRR 


Interesting Issue 
Herzog & Co., 170 Broadway; 
New York City, have an interest« 
ing memorandum on Billings & 
Spencer, copies of which may be | 
had from the firm upon request. | 


} 
‘ 
} 
| 
| 
! 


oker-Dealer Personnel Items Illinois Go. Announces 


If you contemplate making additions to your personnel 


Election of Four 


CHICAGO, ILL.—The Illinois 
Company, 231 South La Salle 
Street, members of the Chicago 
Stock Exchange, announces the 
election of R. F. Von Gillern as 
Assistant Secretary and Assistant 
Treasurer, and Paul A. Sellers, 
Clifton L. Nourse and Martin B. 


Olsen as Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dents. 
All of these men are wel 


known on La Salle Street, hav- 
ing been in the investment bank- 
ing business in Chicago for pe- 
riods ranging from 20 to 35 years. 
They have been with. The Illinois 
Company since its organization or 
shortly thereafter and before that 
were with The Continental IIli- 
nois Company and its prede~ 
cessors. 

The -Illino's Company’s firm 
name was recently changed from 
the Illinois Company of Chicago, 





Attractive Situations 


Ward & Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York City, have prepared circu- 
lars on several situations which 
currently offer attractive possi- 
bilities, the firm believes. Copies 
of these circulars, on the follow- 
ing issues, may be had from Ward 
& Co. upon request: 


Du Mont Laboratories “A”;” 
Great American Industries; Mas- 
sachusetts Power & Light $2 pre- 
ferred; Majestic Radio; Magnavox 
Corp.; Electrolux; Brockway Mo- 
tors; Scoville Mfg.; Bird & Sons; 
Riley Stoker; Alabama Mills, Inc.; 


American Hardware; Douglas 
Shoe; Hartford-Empire; Mains 
Central Pfd.; Purolator; Moxie; 


| and P, R. Mallory. 





Attractive Possibilities 


Central Soya and Gruen Watch 
common offers attractive possi- 
bilities, according to circulars 
issued by Buckley Brothers, 1529 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 


members of the New York Stock 
Exchange and other national Ex= 
changes. Copies may be haa 
from Buckley Brothers on request, 
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LEHMAN BROTHERS 


199,847 Shares 


Par Value $100 per Share 





GLORE, 


This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances te be 
construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


Philip Morris €% Co. Ltd., Incorporated 


Cumulative Preferred Stock, 4% Series 


Price $105.50 per Share 


All of the above mentioned shares were subscribed for by the Common Stockholders of the 
Company or their-assigns at the price set forth above or were taken in exchange by holders 
of the Company’s Cumulative Preferred Stock, 442% Series and 414% Series. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from such of the several Under= 
writers, including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State, 


FORGAN €# CO. 
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Rep 


and Professional Workers To 
Organize Politically 


Asserts Labor Unions, by Their Organizations, Exercise Political Influ- 


ence and Are Doing a Legislative Job in This Country. Says Bankers | 
and Brokers, as Far as Contact With Their Congressman Is Concerned, | 
Are Doing a Good Imitation of Rip Van Winkle. Urges Legislation to | 


Speed Victory, but Warns Against 


Sacrificing Ideals 


Speaking at the Beekman Street Hospital Luncheon in New York 


City on Jan. 26, Congressman Ellsworth B. Buck, who represents the 
i -|6%% preferred stock the oppor- 


financial dis- 
trict as well 
as Staten Is- 
land, ineclud- 
ing the “ship- 
yard workers 
along the Kill 
von Kull,’ 
urged stock- 
holders, pro- 
fessional and 
other “white 
collar” work- 
ers to imitate 
the labor 
organizations 
and “do a leg- 
islative job.” 
“I believe in 
labor unions,” 
Congressm an 
Buck began, 
“I gladly pay tribute to their 
accomplishments in improving. 
wages ond conditions of work. 
But I am not convinced that 
everything labor unions do is 
good and right and altruistic and 
everything corporations do is evil 
and grasping and sinister. Yet I 
have found such characterization 
and discrimination common, pop- 
ular and apparently believed by | 
public officials both in the city. 
school system and in Congress. 
Why should this be? The answer, 
in my opinion, lies in aggressive 
ropaganda, aggressive public re- 
ations policy and aggressive leg- 
islative activity on the one hand, 
indifference, defeatism and lack 
of organization on the other.” 
Continuing, he remarked: “I 
dare say that people in this coun- 
try who hold stock in corpora- 
tions compare fairly favorably in) 
nuenber with people who hold 
union cards. But that fact never 
seems to be emphasized or even 
considered. Political office hold- 
erg think of a labor union as so 
many thousand votes—ot a cor- 
poration as no votes at all. Hence, 
the one should be catered to, the 
other may safely be ignored and | 
the other is ignored. There is an| 








Rep. Ellsworth Buck 


organizational job to be done) 
among corporate’ stockholders, | 
and when that is accomplished, | 
their organizations must become, 
active legislatively. Both must 
befdone soon or else it will be too 
late. 

“There is another group of citi-| 
zens equally unvocal. They prob- | 
ably outnumber the holders of 
union cards. They are the great 
group of professional people, 
white collar people, small store- 
keepers. Politically, they don’t ex- 
ist; They are unorganized. They 
should organize, or else. 


“I like the advertising cam- 
paign currently being conducted 
by the National Association of 
Manufacturers. The Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 
has from time to time carried on | 
similarly. Those are steps in the | 
right direction. But when NAM | 
and the Chamber speak the voices 
are those of the predatory rich—_ 
the voteless corporations. Far, 


more effective would it be if that | 
money were spent in the names. 
of }10,000,000 stockholders, or 20,- | 
,000 professional and white col- 
lat people. Then votes would be. 
speaking. That is the way labor | 
speaks. 
effective. 
“In no time at all, after I got to | 
Washington, both CIO and AFL 
made themselves known to me. 
They tell me how they want me 
to. vote on important measures. 


And they justify their positions 


That is the way labor | 


° 


| corded. 


/ workers. 
| vious. 


| pending in Congress. 
| indirectly, 


/ber of the armed forces, 


guments which can only originate 


‘trom competently manned legis- 


lative research bureaus. And 


| then CIO and AFL wateh how I 


vote and let me know they not 
only have watched but have re- 
Labor is doing a legis- 


lative job in this country. I 


Referring to his own constitu- 
ents, Congressman Paul stated 
that “until January 1 I repre- 
sented all downtown New York— 
the greatest concentration of 


' banking and finance in the entire | 
| country. 
_ acted the bills which are supposed 


Last fall Congress en- 


to convert our economy from a 
war basis to a peace basis. From 
the date of my first election last 
June until now I have neither 
seen nor heard from any associa- 
tion of bankers. I enjoyed a 
lunceon last summer with the top 
officials of the New York Stock 


| Exchange, but if the Stock Ex- 


change as a body has had any 
views on legislation, they have 
kept those views a secret from 
their Congressman. 

“IT still represent half the fi- 
nancial district. Thousands of my 


in downtown New York. My life 
has been spent in business, bank- 
ing and finance. I am as eager to 
represent downtown New York in 
Congress as I am eager to repre- 


“I’m sure I’ve done a_ better 
job; thus far, for. the shipyard 
The reason why is ob- 
As far as contact with 
their Congressman is concerned, 


‘the bankers and the stock brokers 
| are doing a good imitation of Rip 


Van Winkle.” 

Turning to the question of 
drafting labor, Congressman Buck 
closed his address by saying, “I 
wish to comment briefly on the 
work - or - fight legislation now 
Directly or 
it will affect every 
person in this room, every mem- 
every 
person in America. Its import is 
sobering. Congress never had 
need for sounder judgment. 

“When General Marshall and 


_Admiral King say they need more 


men and more material to pre- 
vent prolongation of the war, I 
for one will vote to give them 
what they ask. I have confidence 
in their ability, in their character, 
in their leadership. 

“And yet, in the enactment of 
work-or-fight legislation, we must 
not sacrifice the very ideals and 


traditions for which we are fight- 


ing. We want no slave labor in 
these United States. 

“It is my fervent prayer that 
legislation will be devised and 
enacted which will at once speed 
the victory and preserve the tra- 
ditions we hold dear.” 


Levin R. Marshall To 
Be Byfield Partner 


Levin R. Marshall, member of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
becomes a partner in the Stock 





| Exchange firm of Byfield & Co., 


61 Broadway, New York City, to- 
day. Mr. Marshall was formerly 
active as an individual floor 
broker, and was a partner in 
Dammes & Marshall and Draper, 
Williams & Co. He has been serv- 
ing in the U. S. Army as a Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel. 


by skillful well-documented ar- | 


‘ | to purehase any 
-| salute them for it, as I salute any | 
piece of work well done.” 


. Buck Calls On Stockholders So’western Pub. Serv. 


issues on Market— 
Exch. Also Proposed 


An investment banking group 
headed by Dillon, Read & .Co. 
made a public offering Jan. 31 of 
| $17,500,000 318% first mortgage 
bonds, due in 1974, and 50,000 
shares of 434% $100 par preferred 
stock of the Southwestern Public 
| Service Co. at 10334% and $110.50 
| a share, respectively. 
| The company simultaneously 
| offered to holders of its $100 par 
‘tunity to exchange it share for 
| share for new 4%4% stock plus 
| cash equal to the difference be- 
tween the dividend rates to the 
date to be fixed for redemption 
of unexchanged old shares, which 
will be about March 20. 


The underwriters have agreed 
new preterred 
stock not issued under the ex- 
change plan, which will expire 
on Feb. 14, and the offer by the 
group will be subject to such ex- 
changes. The bankers will man- 
age a nation-wide group of secur- 
ities dealers which is _ being 
formed for the purpose of solicit- 
ing exchanges. 

Southwestern Public Service is 
the first electric utility system to 
complete the simplification pre- 
scribed under the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act. It was 
registered under the Act until 
Dec. 5, 1944, when the Securities 
Exchange Commission ruled that 
it had ceased to be a holding 
company. 

Associated with Dillon, Read & 
Co. in the underwriting are: E. H. 





4 | 
Staten Island constituents wae | aoker Se Co. Inc, Bith & Co. 


_sent the shipyard workers along | 
the Kill von Kull. 


| 


Rollins & Sons, Inc:; A. C. Allyn 
& Co., Ine.; Auchincloss, Parker 
& Redpath; Bacon, Whipple & 
Co.; Baer, Stearns & Co.; A. G. 
& Co.; Alex. 


Inc.; Boettcher 


| Brown & Sons; Brush, Slocumb & 


Co.; H. M. Byllesby & Co., Inc.; 
Central Republic Company, Inc.; 
Davis, Skaggs & Co.; Dewar, Rob- 
ertson & Pancoast; Eastman, Dil- 
lop & Co.; Estabrook & Co.; 
Geldman, Sachs & Co.;.Graham, 
Parsons & Co.; Granbery, Mar- 
ache & Lord; Hallgarten & Co.; 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc.; 
Harris, Hall & Co., Inc.; Hayden, 
Miller & Co.; Hemphill, Noyes & 
Co.; Hornblower & Weeks: W. E. 
Hutton & Co.; Johnston, Lemon 
& Co.; Edward D. Jones & Co.; 
Kay, Richards & Co.; Kebbon, 
McCormick & Co.: Kidder. Pea- 
body & Co.; W. C. Langley & Co.; 
Lee Higginson Corporation; Loewi 
& Co.; Laurence M. Marks & Co.; 
Mason-Hagan, Inc.; the Milwau- 
kee Company; Newhard, Cook & 
Co.; E. M. Newton & Co.; Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis; Put- 
nam & Co.; Rauscher, Pierce & 
Co., Inc.; Reynolds & Co.; Riter & 
Co.; L. F. Rothschild & Co.; 
Schwabacher & Co.; Chas. W. 
Scranton & Co.; Shields & Co.; 
Shuman. Agnew & Co.; I. M. Si- 
mon & Co.; Smith, Barney & Co.; 
Stein Bros. & Boyce; Stix & Co.; 
Stone & Webster and Blodget, 
Ine.; Stroud & Co., Inc; Spencer 
Trask & Co.; Tucker, Anthony & 
Co.: Union Securities Corporation; 
G. H. Walker & Co.; White. Weld 
& Co.; J. Albert Williams & Co., 
Inc.; the Wisconsin Company; 
Harold E. Wood & Co. 

Net proceeds from the sale of 
the securities, together with gen- 


eral treasury funds and special 
funds of $4,875,763 received by the 


company from the sale of securi- 
ties of the Gulf Public Service 
Co. and other properties, will be 
used to redeem $20,000,000 of 
first mortgage and collateral trust 
4% bonds due in 1972 and the 
unexchanged shares of 642% pre- 
ferred stock. The 4% bonds will 
be redeemed at 110% and accrued 





interest, and the old preferred 
stock at $110 a share and accrued 
dividends. 





| 
| 


| ’ 


HUGH W. LONG 








the OPEN AND 
investment Company 


WHAT IT IS-—WHAT IT DCES 


The modern open end investment company combines 
the investments of thousands of individuals to meet 
four fundamental requirements for sound investing— 


Selection of securities by trained and experi- 
enced investment analysts. : 


Diversification of investment principal and of 
sources of investment income. : 


Continuous supervision of securities which 
are held in custody by a bank. 


Ready marketability as shares may be re- 
deemed on any business day at a price based 
on the market value of securities owned. 


Open end investment companies regularly provide for 
investors of moderate means a service otherwise 
available only to the wealthy. 


INCORPORATED 
48 Wall St., New York 5 634 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 14 


Underwriter and national distributer for open end invest- 
ment companies having assets in excess of $50,000,000. 


AND COMPANY 











(6 New Senators in Letter to Presiden! 
Advocated International Peace Organization 


At the instance of Senator Connally a letter addressed to Presi- 


Senators were, and, said the Sen- 
ator, “I regard it as partieularly 
appropriate and particularly help- 
dressed to the President this great 
letter setting forth their views.” 
In their letter the formation, at 
the earliest possible moment of 
the United Nations Organization. 
is advocated by the Senators. 
Their letter follows: 


“United States Senate. 
“Washington, D. C., Jan. 23, 1945 
“Dear Mr. President: The un- 
dersigned new members of the 
Senate of the United States, con- 
scious of the profound significance 
of the conferences soon to be held 
with our principal Allies, wish to 
convey to you for your consider- 
ation, some of our thoughts con- 
cerning the foreign policy of this 
Government. 

“We realize that it is important 
for you to be advised of the views 
of the new Senators, who hereto- 
fore have not had the opportunity 
to make their position clear. 

“I. We favor the formation at 
the earliest possible moment of a 
United Nations organization, to 
establish and preserve the peace 
of the world, along the general 
lines tentatively drafted at Dum- 
barton Oaks. 

“II. We believe this Government 
should use all reasonable means to 
assure our Allies and the other 
nations of the world that we in- 
tend to share in the direction of 
and the responsibility for the set- 
tlement of this war and the main- 
tenance of peace. 

“III, We suggest that treaties 
among the major Allies be con- 
eluded as soon as possible, to de- 
militarize Germany and Japan and 
to keep them demilitarized. 

“IV. We believe that this Gov- 
ernment should, as soon as possi- 








ble, arrange to participate affirm- 
atively in all decisions affecting 
the establishment of law and or- 





dent Roosevelt by 16 so-called new Senators, relative to the forma- 
tion of a United Nations organization along the general lines drafted 
at Dumbarton Oaks was inserted in the “Congressional Record” of 
Jan. 25. It was explained by Senator Connally that the 16 Senators 
were not members of the Senate when the so-called Connally resolu- 
tion was adopted, but the other» 


der in the liberated or enemy 
countries. 


“Trusting that these suggestions 


ful that the new Senators have ad-;| may be of assistance to you and 


wishing you success in the forth- 
coming conferences, we are 
“Yours respectfully, 
“Frank P. Briggs, Mo.; Homer E. 
Capehart, Ind.; Forrest C. Don- 
nell, Mo.; J. W. Fulbright, Ark.; 
Bourke B. Hickenlooper, Iowa; 
Clyde R. Hoey, N. C.; Olin D. 
Johnson, S. C.; Warren Magnu- 
son, Wash.; Brien McMahon, 
Conn.; Hugh B. Mitchell, Wash.; 
Wayne L. Morse, Ore.; John 
Moses, N. D.; Francis J. Myers; 
Pa.; Leverett Saltonstall, Mass.; 
H. Alexander Smith, N. J.; Glen 
H. Taylor, Idaho.” 
_ The new Senators, it is reported, 
ins pledging support for par- 
ticipation by the United States in 
an international peace organiza- 
tion sought to strengthen Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s hand in his meet- 
ing with Stalin and Churchill. 


TT elilpeoteinn 


Lamson, Sessions Dividend 


Townsend, Graff & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, who recently published a 
comparative resume on Lamson & 
Sessions common stock advise us 
that the Company has just de- 
clared a special dividend of 10¢ 
per share in addition to the quar- 
terly dividend of 20c per share. 
Both of these dividends are pay- 
able March 15th to stockholders 
of reeord March 5th. 


be BER ae , areas 
_ Eisele, King Admit Two 
Eisele & King, Libaire, Stout & 
Co., 50 Broadway, New York City, 


members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, will admit Charles H. 


Phillips and C. I. Sprayregen to 
limited partnership in the firm as 
of Feb. 9. 
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Mutual Funds 


A Major Trend 


In a letter to dealers covering the mailing of the Annual Report | | $47,157,479 at the beginning of the 
of Group Securities, Inc., the sponsor, Distributors Group, suggests | Year. 


that the growth of this fund by geometrical progression in two suc- | 


cessive years discloses a major trend. 


“The 
shows that— 

“Mutual funds are the fastest 
growing section of the invest- 
ment business; 

“Specialty funds are the fast- 
est growing section of the mu- 
tual fund business.” 


The Group Securities Annual 
Report reveals that in 1944 the 
company’s net assets were in- 
creased to $40,750,669, a gain of 
125%. In his letter to stockhold- 
ers, Kenneth S. Gaston, President, 
comments: “This is the second 
successive year in which assets 
have doubled, a rate of growth 
which is outstanding in the mu- 
tual investment company field.” 


You Can’t Pick the Winners 
Keystone Corp., in the current 
issue of Keynotes, makes a force- 
ful argument for the diversifica- 
tion provided by mutual invest- 
ment companies. The 30 common 
stocks in the Dow-Jones Industrial 
Average are listed and their in- 
dividual performance records for 
the vear 1944 are shown. Although 
the average itself advanced from 
136.20 to 152.32 during the year, 
for a gain of 11.8%, the 30 indi- 
vidual stocks in the average had 
a wide range of performance— 


from Union Carbide, off 0.2%, to 
Loew’s, up 36.0%. 
“This diversity in perform- 


ance again emphasizes the diffi- 
culty of ‘picking winners.’ Which 
five stocks would you have se- 
lected for the year? Which 
would you select for the current 
year? The mathematical odds 





— 49 REPUBLIC 
Ry INVESTORS 
‘9 FUND Inc. 
eo Founded 1932 


W. A. BULL MANAGEMENT CO. ¢NC. 


Distributors 
15 William St., New York 5 














SECURITIES SFIS 


Mca, ie upon request 
National Securities & 


Research Corporation 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, (5) 
LOS ANGELES, 634 8. Spring St., (14) 

BOSTON, 10 Post Office Square (9) 

CHICAGO, 208 So. La Sallie St. (4) 
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Prospectus may be obtained 
from authorized dealers, or 


The PARKER CORPORATION 
| ONE COURT ST., BOSTON 











record for 1943 and 1944* 











Railroad (Bond) 
Shares 


A Class of Group Securities, Inc. 


Prospectus on Request 


DISTRIBUTORS 
GROUP, IncorPORATED 


63 WALL ST. - NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 





are 29 to 1 against your picking 
the ‘best stock’ in this list.” 


A Gauge of Rail Credit 


Hugh W. Long & Co., in an at- 
tractive new folder on Railroad 
Series of New York Stocks, uses 
the performance of second-grade 
railroad bonds as a gauge of rail 
credit standing. These bonds have 
now returned to their 1936-37 
levels, reflecting the  public’s 
growing confidence in the rail- 
roads. However, railroad stocks 
are still only 75% of 1937 highs. 

“Comparatively low prices for 

railroad stocks create opportu- 
nity for profit, and owners of 
Railroad Series of New York 
Stocks, Inc., are in a position to 
benefit from such an oppor- 
tunity.” 


Incorporated Investors 
With an outstanding investment 














DIVIDEND 


New York Stocks, Inc. 


NOTICE 








The following distributions have 
been declared on the Special Stock of 
the Company, payable February 26, 
1945, to stockholders of record as of 
the close of business February 5, 1945. 


Agricultural Industry Series...... $.07 
Alcohol & Dist. Industry Series... .13 
Automobile Industry Series....... .06 
Aviation Industry Series........... 16 
Batik S00eH Series... ee eet 07 
Building Supply Industry Series.. .05 
Business Equip. Industry Series... .11 
Chemical Industry Series.......... 05 
Electrical Equip. Industry Series.. .07 
Food Industry Series.............. 10 
Government Bond Series.......... .00 
Insurance Stock Series............ .08 
Machinery Industry Series........ 10 
Merchandising Series.............. .09 
EE Oe ee eee 10 
Oil Industry Series................ .08 
Public Utility Industry Series..... .03 
Heativend Series... 2... cee cece .06 
Railroad Equip. Industry Series... .08 
Steel Industry Series.............. .05 
Tobacco Industry Series........... 12 
Diversified Investment Fund...... .10* 
Diversified Speculative Shares..... .00 


* Initial Dividend 


HUGH W. LONG & COMPANY 


Incorporated 
National Distributors 
48 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
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Custodian 
I unds 


Prospectus may be obtained 





from your local investment dealer or 


The Ke ystone Co rporation 


| of Boston 














Fe 50 Congress ‘Street, Boston 9, Mass, 

















] performance for 1944, Ineorpe- 
| rated Investors, in its Annual Re- 
| port to Stockholders, reveals total 
inet assets of $57,235,622 at the 
_year-end. This compares with 


President William A. Parker, in 
{his letter to. stockholders, points 
.|out that, “The methods of profes- 
'sional management are not hidden 
|mysteries. Every investor knows 
them — research, diversification 
j}and continuous supervision. Few 
|investors, however, have the nec- 
| essary time or training to apply 
them. ... 

“As of the year-end your com- 
|pany was practically fully in- 
| vested on the basis of the outlook 
for earnings and the presence of 
inflationary factors which would 
be intensified by a Government 
debt greater than was expected 
until recently. 

“The principal changes in the 


portfolio during the final quarter 
were a decrease in the percentage 
in railroad bonds from 9.4% to 
7.8%, an increase in railroad com- 
mon stocks from 13.8% to 18.6%, 
and the elimination of Celanese 





Corporation, Federal Water & Gas 
and Noranda Mines.” 


Investing Cost 


Selected Investments Co. quotes 
the New York Stock Exchange 
firm of Arthur Wiesenberger in 
its current issue of Selections on 
the widely misunderstood and still 
somewhat touchy subject of in- | 
vesting costs in mutual funds. 


“There is an erroneous but 
widely-held impression that 
selling charges of investment 
company shares are out of line. 
A few penny-pinchers have 
even been heard to remark that 
they ‘would prefer to buy the 
individual stocks and save that 
money.’ But could they save 
any money? The answer for 
the average investor who has 
$3,000 to $4,000 to invest is no.” 


involved in such purchases would 
amount to 9.4%—a charge exceed- 
ing that of the average open-end 
investment company. 


W hipsaw 


Lord, Abbett makes a graphic 
| and startling presentation of the 
| ““whipsaw” which investors in 
| high-grade bonds have suffered as 
|a result of the rising cost of living 
;and the declining bond yields. 

| “The increasing cost of living, 
|for instance, has had the result 
ithat it now takes $1,300 to buy 





| the food and merchandise that cost 
‘but $1,000 a decade ago. 
| would be bad enough, but at the 


This 


/same time the yield afforded by 
/an equal amount invested in best 
| grade bonds would be only $680 
now where it would have been 


| $1,000 ten years ago. The com- 


Selections goes on to point out | bined effect is that where a $25,000 


that, to purchase 100 shares each | 
of the 65 stocks in the Dow-Jones | 
Composite Average at current 
prices, an investment of $375,000 | 


would be required. Hence, to pur- 
chase one share each would re- 
quire an investment of $3,750 and 
the brokerage and other charges 


‘investment in high-grade bonds 
ten years ago would have pro- 
vided for an annual return of 
$1,000 worth of food, clothing, etc., 
\teday it would only buy $380 
worth! Stated another way, it 
takes $65,000 invested in high- 
grade bonds today to support the 
(Continued on page 535) 
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for 1945 


How can dollars be invested today to maintain their 
purchasing power in the future? 


| How severe will the effect of reconversion be on stock 
market prices? 


Will. the present financial strength of railroads con- 
tinue when truck and plane competition resumes? 
What industries will do best post-war? 
With inflation pressing stock ptices upward and taxes 
holding them down, which force will prove the 
stronger? 


Are high-grade bonds in a vulnerable position due to 
current low interest rates? 


Will heavy industry prosper in an era of post-war 


rebuilding, or will government theories bring back the 
stagnation of the thirties? 
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HESE are just a few of the questions confronting investors today. Their 
answers must be found before investments can be managed soundly. They 
are not easy to answer. | 


Yet many people, already fully occupied with their business and personat 
problems, attempt to handle their own investments “‘on the side.” Is it any 
wonder that large numbers of investors fare poorly even in periods of 
generally rising prices? 


Sponsors of investing companies believe that nothing less than full-time, 
professional supervision with experienced staffs of specialists is absolutely 
essential to find the solutions to these and myriad other investing problems. * 
Open-end investing companies provide this service fot tens of thousands 
of investors under a method which assures ready marketability at all times, 


Lorp, ABBETY®r & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Sponsors and Managers of Open-End Investing 
Companies with Assets of more than $60,000,000 


635 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y, 
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Final Group of Opinions On 
- Compulsory Peacetime Training 


(Continued from page 516) 


ance of this than there was wnen 
Germany was defeated in 1918. 
Selfish national ambitions will 
still persist and are likely to re- 
assert themselves whenever those 
who cherish them think the rest 
of the world is sufficiently off its 
guard. Even though the present 
Axis powers may be rendered in- 
nocuous for generations to come, 
rivalries and quarrels among the 
present United and Associated 
Nations are liable to plunge the 
world into war. Admirable as are 
devices for international coopera- 
tion, reliance upon them alone is 
dangerous. 

An adequate full-time army, 
navy and air force, supplemented 
by a reserve of millions of youth, 
each with a year or more of train- 
ing in some field of warfare for 
which he was best fitted would 
have shortened the present war 
and saved thousands of lives. In 
fact, it may well be that with 
such establishments in the United 
States and the British Common- 
wealths our present enemies 
would never have entered upon 
their programs of aggression. 


Not An Evil 


Compulsory military service is 
‘not at all the evil that it is pic- 
tured by its opponents. In the 
present war, hundreds of thou- 
sands of undernourished, illit- 
erate, untrained and undisciplined 
youths have been given a greatly 
‘improved outlook on life, and 
greatly enhanced prospects for 
success in the post-war world. In 
peacetime the unfortunately large 
percentage of young men rejected 
as physically unfit could be taken 
in hand in a way that is not pos- 
sible in wartime. Examinations 
for admission to a year of service 
would serve to reveal physical 
defects and cause to be taken the} 
9g necessary to their correc- 

ion. 


J. S. DAVIS 


Director, Food Research Institute, 
Stanford University, Calif. 


The question [of compulsory 
military training in peacetime for 
America] is not yet ripe for ef- 
fective public 
discussion or 
decision. 

Thoroughgo- 
ing prepara- 
tion for de- 
fense of the 
United States 
is certainly 
one of the es- 
sentials for 
the peace pe- 
riod ahead. As 
our delayed 
participation 
in two world 
wars has 
shown, ade- 
quate defense 
requires read- 
iness to fight 
overseas, if 
need be, early rather than late. 
We have never had a good de- 
fense program. It is urgent that 
one be carefully drafted and 
adopted, after discussion in .the 
Congress and by the public at 
large, without protracted delay. 
But what such a program should 
contain is quite beyond the power 
of the general public at present 
to judge. 

The drafting of a well-rounded 
defense program is a proper job 
for a commission made up of our 
ablest citizens with the aid of 
experts in several fields. In a very 
different field, the Baruch Com- 
mittee on rubebr showed what 
can be done. Compulsory univer- 
sal military training, if included 
in the defense program, could at 
most be only a part of it. An- 
other highly important part con- 
sists in our vigorous participation 





J. S. Davis 





There is no evidence to support 
the view that a program of ade- 
quate - preparedness fosters ag- 
gressiveness in a nation. In the 

nited States hatred of aggres- 
sion is deeply. ingrained and not 
in the least likely to be lessened 
by the development of an ade- 
quate peacetime military estab- 
lishment. We should continue to 
be just as peace-loving and much 
more likely to remain at peace. 





RALPH SPAULDING CUSHMAN 


Egaident Bishop, The Methodist 
Church Saint Paul Area 
‘* St. Paul, Minn. 

I-do not think. that the Congress 
of the United States should enact 
a Compulsory Military Training 
Program for America until after 
the war with Germany and Japan 
has: ended. 

When that day comes we can 
review the story of the last ten 
years more fairly and with less 
emotion. This is too important 
a: question to settle in the. midst 
of. our..war time attitudes. 

, Even if this nation should de-. 
cide, for. compulsory peace time 
military. training, there are. de- 
tails..to be worked out, which 
could. be..more easily accom- 
pyaee in post war atmosphere. 





g? RT. ‘REV, MIDDLETON 5S. 

19% 3: BARNWELL, D, D. i 

meanee: Diocese of Georgia, Prot- 
.jestant_ Episcopal Church, 
_.., Savannah, Ga. 


iam heartily in favor of one 
year’ compulsory military train- 
ing for all. of our, young,,men. 


The reasons are so-many and ob- 
vioul¥ that it would seem almost 
unnecessary to mention them. 

I am a little surprised at the 
opposition .to. this,-program . de- 
veloping: among -churfch. people 
espécially among the Roman Cath- 


in the maintenance of world 
peace, to which both political 
parties and most of our people 
are committed even before details 
are worked out. 


Value of Discussion 


Such a commission might well 
have been appointed several 
months ago. Pending its investi- 
gation and report, the recommen- 
dations of President Roosevelt, if 
not those of General Marshall, 
were premature. So also are the 
Gurney-Wadsworth and May bills 
now before Congress. The best 
that can be hoped from them, and 
from such symposia as the 
“Chronicle” is conducting, is that 
they will lead to the early set-up 
of a suitable investigating body. 

Meanwhile, I am not ready to 
go on record for or against com- 
pulsory universal military train- 
ing or national service, of one 
year or less, for young men alone 
or for young women as well. If 
something of this sort is essential 
to adequate defense, I shall be for 
it. At present I very much doubt 
that itis. Decades of compulsory 
military service did not'save Czar- 
ist Russia from defeat in 1917 or 
the nations of Western Europe 
from conquest in 1940, Switzerland 
alone excepted. Lack of it did not 
prevent ‘Nazi Germany from van- 
quishing these nations, or bring 
the British Empire down to defeat 
in either World War. After fight-' 


‘| ing this war in unorthodox fash-: 


ion, Americans can be pardoned: 
for doubting whether our future 
preparatioins for defense: must in-. 
volve copying Continental Eu-: 
— *s old system in this particu- 
ar 

In any event, I-feel sure that a 
really competent 
would reveal the. great impor- 
tanee of other elements in a.-de-. 


‘sirable defense program, some of 


them entailing much more brains 





olic group. 


if not in financial burdens. 


,general public, 





investigation’ 


even the more 
woughtful portion of it, is in no 
way ready to pass upon the ap- 
parently simple but very complex 
question now being raised, out of 
any relation to other issues that | 
are even less understood. 





RUFUS S. TUCKER 
Westfield, N. J. 


Although all of us would like to 
see established such a firm foun- | 
dation for world peace that mili- | 
tary establishments of any sort | 
would be unnecessary, that hope | 
will remain for some years no/|§ 
more than a hope. If the United | 
States must maintain an army and 
navy, the experience of two. world 
wars has conclusively shown that 
no adequate force can be trained 
or maintained on a_ voluntary 
basis. Compulsory military train- 
ing is necessary. It is important, 
however, to set it up in such a 
way as to involve the least possi- 
ble interference with individual 
liberty and the greatest possible 
benefit to the nation. 

In my opinion, more than one 
year’s service would not be nec- 
essary or worth the cost, and there 
would be a great advantage in 
permitting that one year to be 
served at the option of the indi- 
vidual at any time between his 
18th and 22nd birthdays, and 
either in one stretch or in two 
six-months’ periods or in four 
three-months’ periods. The four- 
period system would make it pos- 
sible for college students to serve 
during their. vacations and avoid 
retarding their education. The 
other system would make it pos- 
sible for young men to serve at 
such times as there is little de- 
mand for their labor in civilian 
production and to postpone serv- 
ice if they are holding jobs that 
are expected. to be temporary. 
This set-up would thus help great- 
ly to reduce the fluctuations in 
unemployment that are necessar- 
ily connected with the business 
cycle. There would be a mobile 
block of about one million men 
who would automatically go into 





; training of women. 


ern 





or out of civilian employment in 
response to changing demand. 

This system would also be of 
great advantage in training the 
administrative staff of the regular 
army in transporting and supply- 
ing varying numbers of men, and 
would tend to keep them from 
falling into the rut which seems 
to be the usual fate of military 
men in times of peace 


A Valuable Asset 

Military training in the field is 
frequently of great physical and 
moral value to a young man, 
whereas military training in 
school is usually of considerably 
less value both to the individual 
and the nation. 


Such a system as here suggested 
would imply that young men who 
wish to be officers would take 
appropriate courses in mathema- 
tics and engineering in college, 
but would not waste their time 
drilling and marching, since one 
month of field practice in those 
elements of military science is 
more valuable than four years of 
the ordinary ROTC type of train- 
ing. 

After each young man has served 
his prescribed 12 months, he would 
be enrolled in the reserves, his 
place in the organization depend- 
ing primarily on his place of resi- 
dence. Except at times when 
there seemed to be a threat of 
war, it would be necessary and 
undesirable to require further 
training. except on a _ voluntary 
basis. But each man would, be 
required to register his: place; of 
residence and occupation once a 
year and to report any: acquired 
skills or disabilities in order that: 
the roster may be kept up to date. 

Professional Volunteers 


As a background for organiza- 
tion and training there would. be, 
of. course, a regular establishment 





but much less Cost in human terms 
The those who are in training who I. Case Co., Racine, Wisconsin. 


composed of professional volun- 





teers. This establishment plus 


have had more than six-months’ | 
training would probably be enough | 
to resist a surprise attack on our, 


if we 

have a strong navy and air force. 
I would be strenuously opposed 

to any system of compulsory train- 


strictly military or to any system 
that involved the compulsory 
Education is 
by the War Department nor, in 
my 
ment. Non-military education 
should be left to educators and 
subject to the jurisdiction of 
States and localities, otherwise the 
system of military training would 
speedily degenerate into a system 
of totalitarian propaganda and 
control. 


RT. REV. E. P. DANDRIDGE, D.D, 


Bishop Coadjutor, The Diocese of 
Tennessee, Nashville, Tenn. 


I am opposed to legislation pro- 
viding for universal compulsory 
military training at this time for 
the following reasons: 

1. Wartime psychology makes 
ealm and balanced judgment dif- 
ficult. 

2. At the end of the war we 
shall have a sufficient body of 
trained soldiers to safeguard the 
country while we give the matter 
serious thought. 

3. The method and extent of 
the training has not been thought 
through. The address of Dr. 
Harry N. Davis proves this—and 
is very worthwhile. 

4. The danger of regimenting 
education is real. 

5. It is a long step towards the 
totalitarianism against which we 
are fighting. In remedying some 
real ills, it may create greater ills. 


RT. REV. E, C. SEAMAN, D.D. 


Bishop of North Texas, The Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, 
Amarillo, Texas 


I am: inclined to say, in the 
words which the late President 
Coolidge is reported to have com- 
mented on the preacher’s attitude 
toward sin: I am “against it” when 
it comes to my attitude toward 
universal “compulsory. military 
training in peacetime for Amer- 
ica.” 

I feel that peace among the 
nations is the normal relationship, 
and that in. time of peace we 
should . prepare for continued 
peace, as a policy. The American 
Government has_ shown itself 
capable of almost instantaneous 
preparation for war when we find 
ourselves involved in it, and I 
believe that the American soldier 
and sailor and marine fight as 
they do because, for one reason, 
they want to get the job done and 
return to peaceful pursuits rather 
than continue war as a business 
or profession or a gruesome sport. 








LEON R. CLAUSEN* 
Racine, Wisconsin 


No form of compulsory military 
training is safe; in my opinion, 
unless this United States. of 
America is operating under a 
Constitution and under the Amer- 
ican system of government with 
all of our Federal courts in full 
operation and absolutely inde- 
pendent of the Executive and 
Legislative branches of our Gov- 
ernment. Also the three branches 
of our Government must be free 
to exercise their constitutional 
duties and must so exercise them. 
These conditions absolutely do not 
exist today. 

If they would exist as they did 
for. one hundred years or more, 


then, in my opinion, ‘it would be}: 
tH far is over. 


proper and wise to have a train-| 


ing period-of at least.nine months’; 


a year for every one of our young: 
mén. 
Until we can restore our country. 


1 to’the American conditions _out- 


lined, I think it would be unwise 
to consider universal military: 
training. — 


*Mr. Clausen is President of J. 





| territory while the others are be-| 
‘ing mobilized, especially 


JAMES J. CARPENTER 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


Your symposium in connection 
with peacetime universal military 


| training for American boys while 


interesting is unrepresentative. It 
is unrepresentative because Amer- 


: ‘ |ican youth is being treated like 
ing for any purpose other than | the minority groups in Europe and 


} Asia. 


opinion, by the Federal Gov- | 


| world organi 





In our nation great emphasis 


not a proper subject for contro} | 245 always been placed upon rep- 
|resentative government, and yet 


twice within 24 years our so- 
called leaders, who actually lack 
leadership more than anything 
else, have pursued policies which 
have led the flower of our youth 
into disastrous wars. Our boys, 
who have had no representation, 
no voice in government, have been 
and are still being drafted to ef- 
fectuate the assumed right of their 
elders to send them to the far 
corners of the earth to fight and 
die in support of ideas about 
which they have not been con- 
sulted. The least that the so- 
called leadership of America 
should do is to secure the right 
of suffrage for the preservers and 
protectors of America. Instead of 
this, 4-F non-combatants are fur- 
nishing their views pro and con 
concerning the question of draft- 
ing the group which has always 
been used as pawns to enforce ~ 
mistakes of their rulers. 

I doubt if our elder spokesmen 
are aware of the mental calibre 
of our young men despite their 
scholastic accomplishments. It 
seems to me that it is high time 
that they gave some recognition 
to the thoughts and ideals of those 
whom we draft to do our fighting 
and dying. Let them cease re- 
garding them as untouchables in 
intellect. Perhaps the old 4-Fs 
would learn something. Our virile 
young men could not do a worse 
job; perhaps they would accom- 
plish a better one. It is at least 
worth trying. Let us demonstrate 
to our fighters that there is some- 
thing to the phrase, “The Amer- 
ican Way.” And let us have no 
legislation on this subject until 
the boys come home and learn 
their reaction. 


REV. JNO. B. BENTLEY 


Bishop of Alaska, Missionary Dis- 
trict of Alaska, Nenana, Alaska 


I believe that we must- have 
compulsory military training in 
peacetime. Such a program has 
my wholehearted support. I hope 
that the Congress. will pass the 
necessary legislation now, and not 
wait until after the war. 








IRVING W. LEMAUX 


President, Security Trust Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind: 


I think the plan for compulsory 
military training in peacetime is 
most desirable as it will improve 
the health of the American youth 
and, in the event of any future 
trouble for America, the young 
men, by having had previous 
training, will be better fitted to 
go into the armed forces of this 
country, and much quicker than 
they otherwise would. I do feel 
that it is a matter of such vital 
importance that it should be 
handled on a non-partisan basis. 





CHARLES L. RAPER 


Administrator, War Transportation 
Committee of Syracuse and 
Onondaga County, N. Y. 

I have. been too busy for more 
than two years, as the Administra- 
tor of the War Transportation 
Committee of Syracuse and Onon- 
o County, to give much: se- 

ous’ ‘thought to the proposal of 
military training after 


"t am clear that we shall need a 
very considerable army during the 
period after peace comes. I am 
also clear that we shall need an 
army of size and importance for 
many years after this war is over 


unless -some. kind of a ppwerful 


tion can be estab- 


‘| lished and’ maintained which can 


prevent another World War. <© 
(Continued on page 534) 
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NATIONAL BANK 
of INDIA, LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in 
Kenya Colony and Uganda 
Head Office: 26, Bishopsgate, 
London, E. C. 

Branches in India, Burma, Ceylon, Kenya 
Colony and Aden and Zanzibar 


Subscribed Capital____£4,000,000 
Paid-Up Capital____-_- £2,000,000 
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$30,000,000 Armour 
Issue Offered hy 


Kuhn, Loeb & Go. 


A banking group headed by 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. offered Jan. 31 
$30,000,000 Armour and Co. 442% 
cumulative income debentures 
(subordinated) priced at 100% 
plus accrued interest. The deben- 
tures will mature May 1, 1975. 
Proceeds from the sale of these 
debentures, together with other 
corporate funds, will be used to 
redeem at 112%%% and accrued 
interest, $33,199,600 7% cumula- 
tive income debentures (subordi- 
nated), due April 1, 1978, issued 
by Armour and Co. of Del. and 
assumed by Armour & Co. of 
Illinois. 

Other principal underwriters 
include: The First Boston Corp.; 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc.; 
Smith, Barney & Co.; Blyth & Co., 
Inc.; Goldman, Sachs & Co.; Lee 
Higginson Corp.; Lehman Bros.; 
Glore, Forgan & Co.; A. G. Becker 
& Co., Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & 
Co.; Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co.; 
Stone & Webster and Blodget, 
Union Securities Corp.; 
White, Weld & Co.; Drexel & Co.; 
Haligarten & Co.; Hayden, Stone 














_& Co.; Hemphill, Noyes & Co.; 


Hornblower & Weeks; W. E. Hut- 


‘ton & Co.; Lazard Freres & Co.; 


¥F. S. Moseley & Co.; Paine, Web- 
ber, Jackson & Curtis; E. H. Rol- 
lins & Sons, Inc.; A. C. Allyn and 
Co., Inc.; Eastman, Dillon & Co.; 
The Wisconsin Co. and Dean 
Witter & Co. 

The debentures are redeemable 
at the option of the company, in 
whole or in part, on 30 days’ 
notice, at 104% for redemptions 
made on or before May 1, 1946, 
and thereafter on a scale down- 
ward to par for debentures re- 
deemed after May 1, 1973. 


The company is engaged in the 
meat packing business, operating 
packing plants in North and South 
America for the slaughter of. live- 
stock and the processing of meats 
and animal products and, .by 


. products; also manufactures. and 


prepares fertilizers, mining cer- 
tain component materials thereof. 


Net income of the company and 
subsidiaries for the fiscal year 


ended Oct. 28, 1944, amounted to 
$11,250,348, and compares with 
$11,445,500 reported for the previ- 


ous year. 
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REPORTER'S 
|___REPORT 


The underwriting world en- 
joyed a fairly active new issue 
market this week what with two 
substantial offerings and two op- 
erations based on corporate of- 
ferings of new securities to share- 
holders making up their bill of 
fare. 


From all indications in- 
vestors are still well supplied 
with funds seeking employment. 
At least there did not appear 
to be any serious hitch in the 
financing operations which 
reached market. 


Demand was reported brisk for 
the biggest of the several under- 
takings, that of Armour & Co., 
which involved the offering of 
$30,000,000 of cumulative income 
subordinate debentures maturing 
in 30 years. 


Offered at par, with a 4% per 
cent coupon, the debentures are 
being sold to provide funds for 
the retirement of an outstanding 
issue of 7 per cent debentures 
maturing in 1978. 


The second new issue brought 
to market, Southwestern Public 
| Service Co.’s $17,500,000 of 3% 
| per cent first mortgage bonds, due 
|in 1974, likewise was reported 
| meeting a good reception at the 
|offering price of 103%4. But this 
\issue was expected to require a 
| bit more time than the packing 
| company’s debentures. 
| In addition to its bonds, 
Southwestern also was market- 
ing 50,000 shares of $100 par 
cumulative preferred subject to 
prior exchange by holders of 
the outstanding 6% per cent 
preferred on a share for share 
basis. 








Morgenthau Plays Sphinx 


Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau would not commit him- 
self on the -question of interest 
rates on the government’s next 
war loan operations, due in May, 
when questioned at his recent 
press conference. 

But if he had not considered 
a downward revision in interest 
rates up to that time there is no 
doubt that such a proposal will 
be gone over carefully between 
now and the date for the open- 
ing of the new drive. 


However, it is almost a safe 
bet that the Treasury has been 
scanning rates, what with the 
British and French governments 
having already taken steps to 
reduce the cost of their war and 
other financing. 


And the market, itself, usually 
given to discounting such changes 
a bit in advance, has been saying 
for several months that a change 
was but a matter of time. 


Delta Air Corp. Expansion 
Program 


Paving the way for its post-war 
expansion, Delta Air Corp., oper- 
operating as Delta Air Lines, an- 
nounced Jan. 10 plans to issue 
additional stock, after paying a 
50% stock dividend to its old 
stockholders. A prospectus and 
registration staternent filed with 





the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission covering the marketing 





of 102,424 shares of the company’s 
$3 par value’ common stock, re- 
veals that the new issue and the 
dividend will bring the total of 
outstanding shares to 400,000 of 
500,000 shares authorized. 


Courts & Co. of Atlanta will 
manage the underwriting group 
for the new stock issue. 


Canada Dry Preferred 
Judging by the current market, 
as quoted, for the new preferred, 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale Inc. re- 
ceived good response to its offer- 
ing of 50,429 shares of $4.25 cumu- 
lative preferred stock. 


Underwritten by a banking 
group the stock was first offered 
te common shareholders in the 
ratio of one share of preferred 
for each 12 shares of common 
held. 


The “rights” expired last week, 
and bankers proceeded to offer 
the unsubscribed portion of the 
issue yesterday with the market 
quoted 112% bid, 113% offered. 

A similar operation by Phillip 
Morris & Co., Ltd., Inc., was 
scheduled for today involving any 
unsubscribed portion of an offer- 
ing of 199,847 shares of 4 per cent 
cumulative preferred. 


Rights to common shareholders 
to subscribe in the ratio of one 
new preferred for each five com- 
mon held, expired on Monday and 
public offering of the unsub- 
scribed portion at 105.50 found the 
market quoted 10642 bid, 107 of- 
fered. 


C. & O. Weighs Refinancing 


The latest prospect for an ex- 
tensive refinancing operation 
talked about in the railroad field 
is the Cheapeake & Ohio Railway. 
Conjecture has it that the big soft 
coaler is considering refunding its 
outstanding refunding and im- 
provement bonds, Series D and E, 
due in 1996. 


These bonds, now outstanding 
in a total of $65,616,000, of 
which $37,820,000 is Series D 
and the balance Series E, carry 
a 31% per cent coupon. Both is- 
sues were marketed in 1936 by 
a banking syndicate headed by 
Morgan Stanley & Co. 

Under the present setup, which 
makes it virtually incumbent on 
the road to seek competitive bids, 
it is expected that any such un- 
dertaking would stir up brisk 
competition among banking 
groups. 


Canada Dry Ginger 
Ale Stock Sold 


A group headed by Union Se- 
curities Corp. and Hornblower & 
Weeks announces that it has of- 
fered and sold 3,756 shares of 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. $4.25 
cumulative preferred stock (no 
par), representing the unsub- 
scribed portion of a total of 50,- 
429 shares offered to common 
stockholders of Canada Dry. Sub- 
scription rights to purchase one 
preferred share for each 12 shares 
of. common held, expired on 
Jan, 25, 


Other members of the under- 
writing group are: Goldman, 
Sachs & Co.; Harriman Ripley & 
Co., Inc.; Lehman Brothers; Alex. 
Brown & Sons; Eastman, Dillon 
& Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane. 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 
This Week — Insurance Stocks 


By E. A. VA 


N DEUSEN 


In the winter issue of “The Index,” published quarterly by the 
New York Trust Co., an interesting and comprehensive study is 


presented of the fire insurance business in the United States. 


The 


study is given in two parts: Part I is entitled “Historical Development 
and Financial Growth” and Part H, “State vs. Federal Regulation.” 
Although much of the information given is already well known 


to many students of fire insurance® 
and fire insurance stocks, never- 
theless the article is a well- 
rounded presentation and a worth- 
while reminder of the funda- 
mental position which fire insur- 
ance holds in our economy. 


The author of the article, who 
is anonymous, limits his discussion 
to the operations of the 372 stock- 
holder-owned companies which 
write about three-quarters of the 
property insurance of the coun- 
try, the remaining quarter being 
written by mutual companies: and 
other types of underwriters. 

Historically, fire insurance is 
one of the pioneer businesses of) 
the country, and has played a dra- 
matic part in the economic and 
social progress of America. How-.| 
ever, early American colonists in- 
sured in London and it was not 
until 1794 that the first stock fire 
insurance company was estab- 
lished in America. This was the] 
well known Insurance Company 
of North America, now the second 


the country. To quote from the 
article: “The first share capital 
fire insurance company was es- 
tablished in 1794, just 150 years 
ago. The new Republic was only 
five years old when two new com- 
panies owned by shareholders re- 
ceived charters from their home 
State of Pennsylvania to write 
fire insurance. Those companies 
are still in business and 24 other 
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| property insurance more than 100 


years.” 

An interesting fact brought out 
is that the amount of fire insur- 
ance in force in the country today 
is estimated at 90 billion doHars, 
which is a peak figure and more 
than twice the amount in force 
at the close of World War I. How- 
ever, since then the average cost 
of fire insurance to policyholders 
has declined about 40%, conse- 
quently premiums received from 
the public are not likewise at a 
peak. In other words, the public 
is being served today more eco- 


nomically by the insurance indus- 
try than ever before. In this con- 
nection it is of interest to pick a 
few illustrative figures, in round 





American insurance companies, 
active today, have been writing 


Total 


numbers, from a chart which ac- 
companies the study, as follews: 


Fire Total Premiums 


Year— Insurance In Force Received Rate per $100 
NE coe 65 nk Geo eehins eetahogs ates Sabeanwrae $50,000,000,000 $600,000,000 $1.20 
SI tie dic eit ks wlaiesd dcgbucdie cao pasuaaae 78,000,000,000 790,000,000 - Lol 
i 58,000,000,000 500,000,000 .86 
> RR EEE a EAR ER ARE ARTER Bh TA 83,000,000,000 540,000,000 .65 


An important factor in the lower 
cost of fire insurance has been 
the reduction in fire hazards. As 
the author states: “Much of the 
progress toward greater safety for 
life and property and lower aver- 
age cost of fire insurance to pol- 
icyholders is due to public ac- 
ceptance of new methods of fire 
prevention that are constantly be-. 
ing developed. The companies 
have led in these fire preventive, 
legislative, safety, anti-arson and 
other movements that have cut 
the rate of loss by fire and made 
average cost reduction possible.” 
The author pays tribute to the 
work of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, the Under-' 
writers Laboratories, the National 
Fire Protection Association and 
the National Fire Waste Council. | 


Reference is made to the high 
degree of diversification and ligq-, 
uidity which characterize the in-. 
vested assets of leading fire in- 
At the end 
of 1943 a group of 135 represen- ' 
tative companies averaged 39.5% 
of total assets in bonds (29.6%. 
in U. S. Governments), 41.7% in: 
stocks, 3.1%. in real estate ‘and. 
‘mortgages, 4.5% in agents’ bal- 








ances, 10.1% in cash and 1.1% 
in other assets. 
' With regard to earnings, the 
study points out that under. nor- 
mal conditions a well managed 
fire insurahce company shows a 
total of investment income and 
earned premiums well in excess of 
losses and expenses. Furthermore, 
it states, that it is the usual prae- 
tice to limit dividends to. an 
amount not exceeding net invest- 
ment income, while some of the 
more,conservative companies hold 
dividends to approximately ‘75% 
of net investment income, which 
permits 25% plus all underwrit- 
ing profits to be added to sufplus 
for the protection of policyholders 
and stockholders. shot 
That there continues to ‘be a 
secular growth in the industry is. 
brought out in the following: quo- 
tation from the article: “In spite of 
the depression of the 1 s and 
in the face of continued lower 
average cost to the public, the fire 
insurance business increased its 
financial strength. In the 12-year 
period since 1932 total fire pre- 
miums showed fluctuations within 
a range of 90 million dollars, but 
(Continued on page 535) 
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Final Group of 


I believe that the army which 
will be necessary for this country 
after this World War is over can 
be secured on the voluntary basis, 
and that for some years such an 
army can be secured from the men 
who have had the experience of 
using the machines of war as they 
now exist or as they will exist 
between now and the time when 
this war comes to an end. 

Compulsory military training of 
our young men when they arrive 
at the specified age after this war 
belongs to another category. Let 
us assume that we may not es- 
tablish a powerful world organi- 
zation to prevent another World} 
War, and that the war might be 
over in 1945. What would be the 
value of a year’s military training 
of our young men in, say, 1950 
for a war that might come in 1970? 

I cannot believe that the fight- 
ing machines and ideas will re- 


main unchanged during the next] ' 


25 years. Training in the use of 
out-dated machines and ideas 
would have little value if the ma- 
chines and ideas should greatly 
change. Fighting in World War I 
and fighting in World War II are 
in many aspects very different. 


The military training for the 
fighting machines and ideas of 
1918 has had little value in fight- 
ing the World War of 1942-1945. 

In the fall of 1920, I set up the 
first college credit course in motor 
transportation ever offered, and I 
have watched the development of 
the motor vehicle ever since. In 
the spring of 1931 I caused to be 
offered the first college course in 
air transportation, and I have 
watched the development of air- 
planes ever since. No one can now 
deny that motor transportation on 
the ground and in the air has had 
vast changes since 1920. The 
changes between now and 1970 
will, I am convinced, be large and 
significant—for fighting or for 
peacetime use. 





ALEXANDER GUERRY 


Vice-Chancellor, The University 
of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 
It is my opinion and conviction 

that action on compulsory military 

training should be postponed un- 
til we see the pattern of victory 
and peace and until many, if not 
most, of the young men now in 
the the Armed Forces have re- 
turned to America and can par- 
ticipate in the discussion concern- 
ing such an important matter. 

If compulsory military training 
is a necessity, I am for it. If it is 
not, I am not for it. 


REV. OLIVER J. HART 
Bishop of Pennsylvania, Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The heading, “Compulsory Mil- 
itary Training in Peacetime for 
America?” is obviously worded so 
as to prejudice peopfe against it. 
The editorial in the New York 
“Times” recently on Universal 
Training is sane and sensible and 
expresses my views. I am in 
favor of a year of training. The 
kind of military training involved 
in that period will vary with the 

different men. 


H. B. WELLS 


President, Indiana University, 
Bicomington, Ind. 

I should be very happy to ex- 
press a clear-cut view on the mat- 
ter of compulsory military train- 
ing in peacetime if I felt that I 
- eould formulate an_ intelligent 
opinion at this time. However, I 
feel that tais quesiicn is far too 
important to decide now. I feel 
strongly that the nature of the 
peace and the international obti- 
vations of our country should be 
well understood before we attempt 
to lay down the lines of our mili- 
jarv policy or of our pwolicy on 
_miiitary education. Furthermore, 





Opinions On 
Compulsory Peacetime Training 


(Continued from page 532) 














I think it would be highly desir- 
able to have the individuals at 
present in the armed forces g:ve 
us the benefit of their experience 
and thought and, above al, to 
give them the opportunity of help- 
ing make the decision. 


_ 





VIRGIL M. HANCHER 
AND E. T. PETERSON 


The State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Ia 
The first question to be an- 
swered with respect to any pro- 
gram of compulsory military train- 





E. T. Peterson Virgil M. Hanchei 


ing for the youth of this nation 
is, ‘What are the objectives?” The 
second question, if the objectives 
be valid, is, “By what means shall 
it be achieved?” 

The obvious objective is to cre- 
ate a reserve force with some 
military contact which will stand 
ready to serve the nation in times 
of crisis. But is this objective 
alone sufficient to justify the tak- 
ing of a year’s time from the in- 
dividual’s life to gain such train- 
ing? 

The activities and requirements 
of the armed forces involve every 
profession, skill, and activity 
known in civilian life. They re- 
quire the services of the doctor 
of medicine, the lawyer, the chap- 
lain, the logistic expert, the chem- 
ist, the physicist, the skilled crafts- 
man, and all the rest. - 

It requires a minimum of three 
to seven or more years of inten- 
sive study beyond high school to 
prepare for the practice of pro- 
fessions such as medicine, engi- 
neering, and others in this cate- 
gory. The interruption of such 
preparation by a year of military 
instruction, disassociated from the 
continuation of such preparation, 
adds a year to the time required, 
already long, and delays by a year 
the usefulness of the person to 
the society which made his prepa- 
ration possible. The same is equal- 
ly true of those preparing for 
other activities and responsibili- 
ties of life. 


National Pessimism 


The most frequently proposed 
solution to the problem of com- 
pulsory military training is to pro- 
vide one year of military training 
in army camps under army con- 
trol somewhere between the ages 
of 18 and 23. This proposal could 
only be interpreted in the inter- 
national scene as an expression of 
national pessimism of the effec- 
tiveness of post-war world organ- 
ization. It would appear that we 
have every reasonable right to be 
optimistic concerning the pros- 
pects of setting up an effective 
world organization which will 
act as a deterrent to war. 


Educational Defects 


From the educational point of 
view, the proposal of one year of 
universal and compulsory military 
service is subject to the following 





criticisms: 

(1) The technological nature of 
modern warfare makes impossible, 
if not fantastic, any attempts to 





‘enrollment of 72,000 cadets. 


‘Even if war proves to be inevi- 
table, there is universal agreement 
that the next war will not take 
place for 20 or 25 years. It is 
nonsense to train a boy at the age 
of 18 in 1947 for a war which may 
be fought in 1967. 


(2) It is impossible to maintain 


a consistently wholesome living | 


environment in army camps. 

(3) Such a program would in- 
terfere seriously with the con- 
tinuous educational 
ment of youth. 


this sort following high school 


graduation would mean the fail- | 


ure of large numbers of youth to 
return to formal and organized 
education. 

(4) This plan is so inconsistent 
with the fundamental thinking 
underlying the American way of 
life that even if it should be es- 
tablished under the emotional 


stress of this war, it is inconceiv- 


able that the American people 
would permit its continuation for 
a period longer than five years. 
This would mean the scrapping 
of an enormous investment in fa- 
cilities and personnel and would 
create a very difficult problem of 
readjustment of educational insti- 
tutions to the dislocations occa- 
sioned by such a nation-wide tem- 
porary venture. 

(5) Justification for such a pro- 
gram would in the final analysis 
rest upon the generalized values. 
These include physical condition- 
ing, the discipline which comes 


from systematic and regimented | 


living, the improvement in health 
arising from controlled diet, iden- 
tification and correction of physi- 
cal defects, and improved per- 
sonal hygiene, the development of 
such traits as coordination, alert- 
ness and quickness of reaction. 
In each case these generalized 


values can be developed as well | 
or better in schools than in camps. | 


Training and the Schools 
I am not unmindful of the fact 


that in the age groups currently | 
eonsidered as liable for a proposed | 


qompulsory military training pro- 
gram only a small proportion are 
enrolled in the schools. The 1940 | 


census shows that of the total of | 


8.18 million males 18-24 years of 
age, 1.23 million, or 15%, were 
enrolled in the high schools, tech- 
nological and vocational schools | 
and colleges and universities. But | 
the, same source of information 
shows that of the total of 4.9 mil- 
lion boys 14-17 years of age, 3.86 


million, or 79%, were enrolled in | 


schools. 


The age group 14-17 years gen- | 


erally represents those in the sec- 
ondary or high schools of the 
nation. The post-war period will 
see the rapid achievement of uni- 
versal secondary school attend- 


ance in this country. It is within | 
the formative ages, | 
that the boy ordinarily passes | 


these ages, 


through adolescence to maturity 
and begins to lay plans for a life 


career. For many the high school | 


is the terminous of formal edu- 
eation. 
The central issue would there- | 


fore seem to be how much gen- | 


eralized education should be in- 
troduced into the camps or how | 
many of these values can be in- 
troduced into the program of the 
schools. It would appear there- 
fore that a reasonable alternative 
to army camps would be the in- 
eorporation into the public school 
program of certain aspects of mil- 
itary training. The best way this 
could be accomplished would be 
by the expansion of the ROTC 
program which was operating on 
a sufficiently large scale in Amer- 
ican high schools and colleges be- 
fore the war to demonstrate its 
effectiveness. 

The Junior ROTC program was 
being conducted in 82 public 
high schools with an enrollment 
in 1041 of 56.672 cadets The 
Senior ROTC operated in 103 col- 
leges and universities with a 
n- 
cluding certain otner training pro- 





develop- 
It would mean a_ 
further postponement of entrance 
into oceupational life. A break of | 


train specifically for the next war. | grams, 150,000 youths were en- 


rolled annually in programs of 
military training in educational 
institutions in this country. In ad- 
dition there were being conducted 
two programs of summer camps. 
The Citizens Military Training 
Camps numbered 47 with an en- 
rollment of over 30,000. This pro- 
ram involved a sequence of four 
‘annual camps ef 30 days each. 
|There were 42 ROTC summer 
camps with an enrollment of over 
| 7,000. 


ROTC Program Effective 


The high school ROTC program 
operated on a sufficiently large 
scale to demonstrate its effective- 
ness. The testimony of those in 
|charge of the* secondary schools 
|is uniformly favorable. The same 
|is true of colleges. As far as can 
|be ascertained, these programs 
have met with a favorable re- 
sponse on the part of the school 
boards, faculties, student bodies. 
| parents, and citizens in the com- 
‘munity. The high school programs 
demonstrated that the ROTC ac- 
tivities included were sound edu- 
'cationally and made an important 
contribution to the secondary 
school program. The major ac- 
tivities included physical educa- 
tion, map reading, camping, per- 
|sonal hygiene, rifle-marksman- 
ship, leadership training, and 
physical conditioning. Everyone 
of these activities is educationally 
sound. 

The school authorities of one 
secondary school having 25 years’ 
experience with the ROTC em- 
| phasizes the following advantages 


'of the program: 

(1) It develops poise, physical 
bearing, fine carriage, directness 
in meeting people, and courtesy. 

(2) It develops qualities of citi- 
zenship including a sense of re- 
sponsibility, leadership, and self- 
discipline. 

(3) It acts as a social equalizer. 

(4) It operates as one of the 
regular instructional departments 
of the school with a definite edu- 
cational content. 

(5) Experience with the War 
Department in the assignment of 
military personnel with high 
|standards and prospective influ- 
ence has been satisfactony. 

While the expansion of the 
Junior ROTC program on a uni- 
_ versal scale would raise many dif- 
‘ficult problems of administration, 
there is every reason to believe 
|that these problems could be 
‘solved with reasonable satisfac- 
‘tion. 





D. P. SHEEKS 
President, First National .Bank, 
Port Arthur, Texas 
I believe wholeheartedly in 
| peacetime compulsory military 

training. 


WALTER G. LACY 


President, The Citizens National 
Bank, Waco, Texas 


| I believe that American colleges 
| and universities should make mil- 
| itary training a compulsory course 
for their Freshmen and Sopho- 
/more students, and optional for 
| their Junior and Senior years. 

| This is the plan adopted at 
‘Texas A. & M. College, and I 
| don’ t believe it can improved on. 


STANLEY KING 


President, Amherst College, 
Amherst, Mass. 

I have so much work on my 
hands that I must ask to be ex- 
cused from writing a statement on 
the subject of compulsory mili- 
tary training in peacetime. My 
own judgment is in favor of such 
a proposal. 


REV. GEORGE ARTHUR 
BUTTRICK ' 
The Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York City 


I am emphatically opposed to 
compulsory military training in 
peacetime and regret that the 
pressure of other duties precludes 
my submitting an analysis of my 
views, 











Clayton Quits Reserve 
Bd.; Enters Investment 
Business in Boston 


BOSTON, MASS. — Lawrence 
Clayton, assistant to the Chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board, has 
resigned his position and will 
leave Washington at the-end of 
January to enter private business. 
Effective February 1 he will 
assume the Presidency of Clayton 
Securities Corporation, 82 Devon- 
shire Street, which company he 
will operate jointly with his 
brother, C. Comstock Clayton, 
who since his graduation from the 
Babson Institute of Business Ad-+ 
ministration in 1922 has been a 
familiar figure in State Street. 


Mr. Clayton has occupied his 
present position as assistant to 
Chairman Eccles since December, 
1934, a period during which the 
Federal Reserve System has un+ 
dergone momentous changes. 
Prior to that time, he was en- 
gaged for 10 years in commercial 
banking at Ogden, Utah, advanc- 
ing from the ranks to the Vice- 
Presidency of the First Security 
Bank of Utah, N. A. This insti- 
tution is controlled by the Eccles 
and Browning families of Utah 
and was headed by Chairman Ec- 
cles of the Reserve Board prior to 
his joining the Treasury in Jan- 
uary, 1934. 

A native of Utah and a graduate 
of Sanford, 1914, and Harvard 
Law School in 1917, Mr. Clayton 
is a veteran of World War I, in 
which he served as an artillery 
officer with the 26th Division. 
Through his residence in -Boston 
during law school days and his 
subsequent association with many 
Bostonians in the 26th Division, 
Mr. Clayton has numerous friends 
and acquaintances in this city. 

— LT 


New York Stock Exchange 
Weekly Firm Changes 


The New York Stock Exchange 
has announced the following firm 
changes: 

The Exchange membership of 
the late William Raymond has 
been transferred to William Ray- 
mond, Jr., partner of Chauncey & 
Co., New York City. 

Edward L. Elliott, general part- 
ner in Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., 





becomes a limited partner, effec- 
tive today. 
Robert R. Diefendorf, limited 


partner in Delafield & Delafield, 
New York City, retired on Jan, 31. 
—-~ rr 


Attractive Goel Mecealihiers 


The new Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western obligations to 
be issued in exchange for Morris 
& Essex stock will be semi- 
speculative in character, but 
should prove attractive to holders 
desiring a large income return 
with appreciation possibilities, 
according to a detailed memoran- 
dum issued by H. Hentz & Co., 
Hanover Square, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange and other principal Ex- 
changes. Copies of this memo- 
randum may be had from H. 
Hentz & Co. upon request. 





Attractive Situation 
Common stock of National Gas 
& Electric Corporation offers in- 
teresting possibilities according to 
a detailed report on the situation 
issued by Peter Morgan & Co., 31 
Nassau Street, New York City. 
Copies of this report may be had 

from the firm upon request. 





T. H. HESS 
President, Security State Bank 
& Trust Co., Beaumont, Texas. 
I favor real, honest-to-goodness 
war training for our youth for 
modern warfare. 





RAYMOND T. BYE 
Moylan, Pa. 





| TI am opposed to peacetime mil- 
itary conscription, 
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Mutual Funds 


(Continued from page 531) 
standaru o1 
$25,000 a decade ago... . 


“There is a way to improve the 


situation, however, which does not 
increase risk in proportion to the 
increase in income, i.e., by invest- 
ment in the shares of Bond Funds.” 


Electronics 


National Securities & Research 
Corp., in a new memorandum on 
Industrial Stocks Series, discusses 
the broad expansion indicated for 
electronics in the post-war period. 
The estimated conversion time for 
manufacturers in this field and the 
estimated production of electronics 
devices in the first vear following 
reconversion make interesting 
reading. 

The various estimates add up 
to a combined total of television 
and radio billings of $1,442,000,- 
000, compared with a retail 
value of approximately $6209,- 
000,000 in 1941. 


In conclusion the sponsor states: 
“This indication of tremendous 
growth possibilities from within 
the industry itself is one of the 
reasons we have included a strong 
electronics representation 
National Industrial Stocks Series.’ 


Diversified Speculative Shares 

Investments of Diversified Spec- 
ulative Shares as of Jan. 16, 1945. 
are listed on the revised iolder 
“They May Look the Same—but 
they're not.” just issued by Hugh 
W. Long & Co. The folder deals 
with the tax advantages of capital 
gains over ordinary income. 

The letter accompanying this 
new edition states: “It is too soon 
to say that Diversified Speculative 
Shares ‘has a record.’ it was first 
offered for sale only six weeks 
ago. Thus far, however, it has 


advanced almost twice as fast as | 


the Dow-Jones Industrial Average. 


Selected American Shares 


Asset value of Selected Amer- 
ican Shares, Inc., increased from 
$9.16 to $10.53 per share in the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1944. accord- 
ing to Edward P. Rubin, President 
of the company. 

Asset value at the year-end 
stood at $10,863,942, compared 
with $9,179.481 on Dec. 31, 1943. 


Dividends totaling 60¢ per share 
were paid in 1944, compared with 


living provided by 


in the | 


| Lincoln Tunnel! North 
Tube Opened Today 


The North Tube of the Lincoln | 
Tunnel will open at 12:00 noon | 


|today (Feb. 1), furnishing two 
lanes for one-way west-bound 
traffic to Weehawken, N. J., from 
midtown Manhattan. At the same 
| time the South Tube will become 
a two-lane one-way roadway for 
eastbound traffic from Weehaw- 
ken to Manhattan. 


'due to the war, The Port of New 


York Authority for the first time | 


wo-.ld dispense with all ceremony 
}at the opening of one of its great 
bi-State transportation facilities. 


Entrance to the new tube is in 
Galvin Plaza, between 39th and 
40th Streets, and 10th and I1ltth 
Avenues, Manhattan. The Port 
Authority requests that trucks 
avoid traffic difficulties by using 
40th Street or, if southbound, 10th 
Avenue. Overhead clearance is 
13 feet. All tolls will be collected 
on the New Jersey side of the 
Hudson River, where the Wee- 
nawken Plaza is shared by both 
the North and South tubes. 


The importance of the new 
: “oadway to war transportation in 
the New York Port area was 
emphasized during the past wee 
when all of the top-flight Gen- 


erals and Admirals in this area | 


facil- 
Thomas A. 


visited the trans-Hudson 
ity. Major General 
Terry, Commanding 
Second Service Command, 
his aide, Major Thomas S. Tailer, 
were the first to inspect the North 
Tube. Lt. Gen. George Grunert, 
Commanding General, First 
Army, Governor’s Island, and his 
aide, Lt. John B. Rogers, were 
guests of the Port Authority on 


one of the previews arranged for | 


the high-ranking military and 


naval oificers. 


Brig. Gen. Ralph K. Robertson, 
Commanding General, Metropoli- 
tan Military District, and his aide 
Major D. C. Weaver, Rear 
miral Monroe Kelly, 
mandant, Third Naval 
and his aide, Lt. 
Clemert R. Hocpes, and Rear Ad- 


Ad- 
Com- 
District, 


miral Stanley V. Parker, District | 


Chairman | 
| Frank C. Ferguson explained that, | 


General, | 
and 


Commander | 
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Canadian Industries 
Halt Reconversion 


Reconversion plans which were 
‘either under way or contemplated 
iby plants in numerous Canadian 
‘industries have recently been 
halted, the Bank of Montreal re- 
ports in its monthly summary 
dated Jan. 23, adding that “hopes 
that the serious shortages in cer- 
‘tain types of consumers’ goods, 


now causing great inconvenience | 


|would. gradually be remedied in 
ithe coming months must now be 
|abandoned.” The plants affected 
are those equipped to make am- 


k | munition and material needed for 


‘the kind of warfare now being 
carried on in Europe, and it is 
| believed they will have to con- 
'centrate on this type of produc- 


iment” the announcement by the 
government of the establishment 


|of an Import Division in the De-| 


| partment of Trade and Commerce. 
|Its objective will be to encourage 
| imports, especially from Britain, 
,after the war. Canada’s trade 
‘commissioners in the United 
| Kingdom and other countries who 
| heretofore have concentrated their 
‘energies on securing markets for 
|\the Dominion’s exports will new 
'be instructed to promote also the 
flow of imports. 


Bank & Insurance 
Stocks 








Coast Guerd Officer and Captain | 


of the Port, Third Naval District, 
and his aide, Lt. Stuart Harwood. 


(Continued from page 533) 
'due to the steady growt 


tion until the struggle there ends. | 


The Bank describes as “an im- | 
|portant and significant develop- | 
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Canadian Securities 


By BRUCE WILLIAMS 


_Contrary to the forecasts of most commentators on the Canadian 
political situation, Mr. King will not call an election at the end of 


the current session of Parliament and thus void the by-election at 


| Grey North on Feb. 5. 
| contest will determine the timing of the Federal election. 


|feated, the Prime Minister will® 


As previously anticipated the result of this 


If the Administration candidate, General McNaughton, is de- 








| have no other alternative, as he 





| has already indicated, than an 

almost immediate appeal to the 
| country. On the other hand, if | 
| the Liberal representative is suc- 
'cessful, such a decision can be | 
| deferred. 


However, the Liberal leader 


| is the most astute political ap- GOVERNMENT 

| Tug in sind s broad line of PROVINCIAL 

| through’ strongly his recent MUNICIPAL 
ot tac Prexveenee Geuseres- CORPORATION 


tives and the C. C. F. on sec- 
| ondary but nevertheless embar- 

rassing issues. Therefore, he is 
| likely to make an early play 
of the cards handed to him by | 
| his opponents. 
| Mackenzie King is not only an | 
, adroit politician, but he is also: 
/a statesman who has devoted | 
himself to the task of achieving | 
- great objective—mutual wager 4 
standing between -the peoples of | 
'French and _ English speaking | 
Canada and elimination of the | 
| causes of disunity throughout the 
| country. 

Although the Dominion under | 
is wise and able guidance has 
already become an adult diag 
'in its own right, its foundations | 
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|can not be secure until Quebec 


of Allied and the rest of Canada work har- | Viously pointed out as an attrac- 


. eg Bo : ‘lines there was almost an un-| moniously together in a spirit of | tive investment. 
pe ere S een ‘broken rise in the total of all| friendly cooperation, and until | lagging slightly, also justified © 
Ivic and business leaders from }xinds of premiums which were | the thoughtful recommendations earlier confidence and gained fur- 
Yew _— k and New Jersey formed | collected.” 'of the Rowell-Sirois Royal Com- ther ground. Although there was 

| “overa With regard to “State vs. Fed-| mission are finally implemented. | still a steady demand for internal 


Albertas, after 







42¢ in 1943. Of this amount, 15¢ 
was capital profits distribution 
and 45¢ income dividend. 
Fully Administered Shares 


’ The five-year performance rec- 
ord of Fully Administered Shares 






groups of visitors. who... 


had an opportunity to view the | eral Regulation,” a comprehensive | There is little doubt that on these | bonds, the free exchange rate 


1ew tunnel previous to its onen- | : : : , Pret : on | 5h Oo 
review is given of the situation|Sturdy planks Mr. King will, eased irom 9%%. to 915/16% 
ing, and who attended a luncheon which culminated in the decision | Tather sooner than later, launch | possibly on election caution. Golds 








is compared with the five-year re- 


sults of BARRON'S eight prize- | 
winning investment programs in | 


a revised folder recently mailed 
to dealers by Distributors Group. 
_ “The prize-winning programs 
were prepared by experienced in- 
vestment analysts who have con- 
tinued to supervise their original 
lists. Good results have been 
achieved—but notice how much 


better are the results achieved by | 


Fully Administered Shares.” 


Massachusetts Investors Trust 


The Trustees of MIT, in their | 
2h Annual Report, reveal total | 
het assets of $164,314,002 on Dec. 
31, 1944, compared with $138,370,- | 
263 at the beginning of the year. | 

Based on a recent analysis, over 

8.500.000 of MIT shares are held | 
in 1,760 trust accounts, almost | 
$4.000,000 of thesé shares are held | 
in trusts by over 220 banks located | 
in 38 different States. 

During 1244, the Trustees’ de- | 
clared and paid out of investment 
income a total of $6,667,581 in 
dividends which amounted to 96¢ | 
a share. The trust’s ratio of ex- | 
penses, including all taxes, to net | 
assets was about 35/100 of 1% for | 
1944, the lowest percentage in any 
year since the fund was estab- | 
lished in July, 1924. 

oh ws 


Mutual Fund Literature 


varty at the Hotel New Yorker, 
following the preview. 


With the opening of the North 
|Tube of the Lincoln Tunnel, the 
| Port Authority will provide a 
| total of eight lanes of underwater 
|crossings of the Hudson River. 
The four-lane Holland Tunnel, 
|extending from 12th Street, Jer- 
sey City, to Canal Street in Man- 
_hattan, was completed in 1927. 
Chairman Ferguson, Vice- 
Chairmen Howard S. Cullman, 
Commissioner Charles S. Whit- 





man, Executive Director Austin J. 
Tobin, Director of Operations 
Billings Wilson, Chief Engineer 
John C. Evans,.and General Su- 
perintendent C. F. Cahalane were 
among the official Port Authority 
hosts at the previews. 





‘Selected American Shares and the 
current issue of “These Things 
Seemed Important.” ... Distrib- | 
utors Group — Current issue of 
Railroad News... . Lord, Abbett 
—A letter to dealers instructing 
on how to exempt their transac- 
tions in Affiliated Fund, American 
Business Shares and Union Trus- 
teed Funds from Federal and New 
York State transfer taxes. : 
Keystone Corp.—A folder showing 
security market performance 





various Keystone Custodian 


'end the confusion caused by the 
| Supreme 
| measure now goes to the House 
‘of Representatives and 
| tons are that it will be favorably 
acted upon. 


payments of the old-line compa- | 
|nies, and the wide coverage of 
| these dividends, over many years. 
‘by net operating earnings. 
| factor, after all, coupled with the 


E _against the performance of the | rendered 


of the Supreme Court last June 


that ins i bject to the, 
oe raed gino The euthor com. | market for the past week, the 


anti-trust laws. 


ments that it is highly desirable | 


that the sound condition which 


has prevailed under State regula- | 


tion should not be impaired by | 
competitive price cutting, which | 
might well follow the strict ap- | 
plication of anti-trust laws. In/! 
this connection it is reassuring to 
know that within the past few 
davs the Senate has approved the 
McCarran Bill which returns juris- 
diction to the States and thus will 
Court 


decision. The 


indica- 


All in all the study is as thor- 
ough as can be expected in view 
of the limitations of space, for 
adequate discussion would fill a 
book. One important omission, 
however, is.any direct reference | 
to the long sustained dividend | 


This 








indispensability of the service | 
the public. is what) 


Funds during 1944; Primary Lists |™@es their stocks such attractive | 


Selected Investments Co.—Cur- | off Keystone Custodian Funds as | @nd conservative long-term rion 
vestments. 


rent portfolio memorandum on 


of Jan. 1, 1945. 





his great campaign. 


expectation of a continuance of 
a bull market was certainly borne 
out. There were boom conditions 
throughout and new highs were 
established in most sections. A 
large block of long term Ontarios 
changed hands on an average 
yield basis through 2%% but in 
general there was still a scarcity 
of supply. A welcome develop- 
ment, therefore, will be the an- 
nouncement expected shortly on 
the new public issue to refund 
the $15,000,000 Quebec 4%s call- 
able March 2. 

Montreals, as anticipated, moved 
further along and the long term 
bonds are now on a 3.90% yield 
compared with 4.35% when pre- 


| ther confirmation. 


the Federat 


market. 





| were again a strong feature and 
Turning to a review of the); the belief that the Yellowknife 
district will become a great Can- 
'adian mining camp received fur- 


With regard to the possible 
future course of the market, if 
election facter 
could be eliminated there would 
be a little doubt as to the per- 
sistence of a strongly bullish 
Investment markets 
generally are continuing to dis- 
count a further downward dip 
of the interest curve, the influ- 
ence of which should be fully 
felt in the Canadian market, 
but until the political atmos- 
phere is clear, some degree of 
caution should be displayed, al- 
though there is good reason to 
anticipate a faverable outcome. 
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An Open Letter to Congress 
On Monetary Reform 


(Continued from first page) 


ton was unable to survive - the 
guceessive bleedings to which he 


was subjected by the doctors of | 


Riis day as a cure for his illness, 
our financial and economic system 
cannet continue indefinitely to 
survive unless its life blood is 
safe-guarded from the practition- 
ers who have sought and still 
seek to drain it away. 

The first World War made cer- 
tain changes in our monetary sys- 
tem. However, the standard unit 
of account and of value continued 
to be a fixed weight of gold of a 
specified fineness, which was full 
jegal tender in the payment of 
debts. Free or unlimited coinage 
of gold was maintained and gold 
reserves were used for the pur- 
pose of maintaining free and un- 
hindered convertibility of all 
forms of paper money and credit 
into gold at par. The free move- 
ment of gold from money into the 
industrial arts and from such arts 
into money continued as did the 
free international. movement. of 
gold. Even the hoarding of gold 

_.by anyone to any extent was per- 
missible. 

However, a fundamental change 
resulted from the fact that gold 
ceased almost entirely to circulate 
as a medium of exchange. With- 
out the enactment of any legisla- 
tion in this country it became, 
for all practical purposes, pri- 
marily a standard of value. Suc- 
cessive devaluations in certain 
other countries that had returned 
to a gold standard in the post-war 
period, especially in France, world 
wide speculation, an “ostrich” ap- 
proach to the war debts, illusions 
of permanent -prosperity, etc., sub- 
jected the new standard to critical 
tests. The practitioners who per- 
petrated these doctrines hoped to 
cure serious ills by a treatment of 
Symptoms only. Instead of a 
major operation, they sought to 
evade and to postpone other es- 
sential adjustments, thereby hop- 
ing to have their cake and to eat 
it too. The gold standard could 
not be blamed for these successive 
“bleedings.”” Indeed, under the 
Tripartite Agreement of Oct. 1, 
1936; between England, France 
and the United States, gold was 

» well on the way. to the reestab- 
lishment. of itself as the standard 
of value when World War II swept 
over the entire World. 


The Gold Standard Works 


Although there are a limited 
number of persons-in this coun- 
try, mostly politicians, who be- 
fieve that the gold. standard: is 
dead, virtually all monetary econ-. 
omists (doctors!), in the United 
States are convinced that an-in- 
ternational gold standard must be 
set up officially if monetary sta- 
bility is to be attained. None of 
these economists wish to return 
to the pre-World War I gold 
standard any more than they wish 
to own and operate a pre-war 
automobile: ‘To argue otherwise 
is for the critic to build up a straw 
man in order to have the pleasure 
of knocking him down. Properly 
managed and made to serve as 
the means to an end and not as 
the end in itself, a gold standard 
has merit. For, in spite of the 
sins of the monetary practition- 
ers, who have sought to shift the 
blame for their own mistakes to 
the gold standard, time and ex- 
perience have vindicated its use 
and will continue to do so. Even 
the best of automobiles will fail 
to function properly if a drunken 
driver is at the wheel! 

The monetary economists (doc- 
tors!) recognize that the post-war 
and present monetary ills of the 
world have been caused not by 
the gold standard, but rather by 
wars and by a wholesale abuse of 
sound, fundamental monetary and 
credit principles. These same ills 
would have existed and would un- 
doubtedly have been much more 


serious under any other “stand- 
ard.’ These monetary .authorities 
who would treat causes and not 
| symptoms know that it has not 
been the gold standard but War 
and the chaotic international po- 
litical situation that have brought 
such cruel judgment upon helpless 
millions of people in all countries 
of the world. They know also 
that the related problem of ex- 
treme economic nationalism with 
its many rigidities has been an- 
other major cause of the numer- 
ous barriers that have been erect- 
ed to restrict international trade, 
resulting in excessively high tar- 
iffs, import quotas, exchange con- 
trols, barter agreements and such. 


| 


While the world is confronted | 


with such problems, the reestab- 
lishment of an international gold 
standard presents major difficul- 
ties. However, the task is not 
hopeless if we will only return to 
fundamentals. 


A Managed Gold Standard 


The following conditions seem 
essential to the establishment of 
a managed gold standard, which 
would give us and the world a 
monetary system in which every- 
one could have confidence: 


(1) A will to peace. There is 
no hope for monetary stability in 
the midst of the conflicts of war. 
It is the prayer of every American 
that this time we shall not only 
win the war but also win the 
peace—a peace that will endure. 


(2) The abolition of as many 
international rigidities as possible, 
such as excessive tariffs, exchange 
control, import quotas, and other 
impediments to _ international 
trade. This is going to be more 
difficult than is realized since 
every American business man is 
willing to lower tariffs on every- 
one except himself. The fallacious 
arguments in favor of excessively 
high tariffs still have a strong 
hold on almost every class of 
Americans—on laborers who be- 
lieve it is the cause of high wages, 
on farmers who want it as a means 
of attaining a home market, as 
well as on business men who wish 
to exclude -competitive articles 
from. abroad. It will take a high 
degree of statesmanship to deal 
successfully with the abolition of 





such rigidities. It must be done, 
however, if we are to win an 
enduring peace. 

(3) Free gold markets and the 
free international movement of 
gold, especially in Great Britain 
and this country. Actually very 
little gold need flow between the 
monetary centers... Furthermore, a 
free gold market can be main- 
tained in London even if Great 
Britain continues its present 


‘monetary system. 


(4) The continued use of stabil- 
ization funds, at least in Great 
Britain and the United States, un- 


‘til relatively normal conditions 


have been restored, or until the 
International Monetary Fund and 
the International Bank for Re- 


‘construction and Development, as 


drawn up at the Bretton Woods 
conference, have been officially 
approved, suecessfully organized, 
and are operating on a practical 
basis. The author is skeptical con- 
cerning the successful administra- 
tion of international financial af- 
fairs according to the plans agreed 
to at the Bretton Woods confer- 
ence. It is to be hoped that Con- 
gress will resist all efforts to push 
through the Bretton Woods pro- 
posals by means of a joint reso- 
lution which requires only a ma- 
jority vote for approval. Alterna- 
tive proposals need full investiga- 
tions, including the possible use 
of existing institutions and opera- 
tions which are time tested. We 


ust not let the advocates of these 
-omplicated proposals seek to 
“save face” by. forcing us into the 
thasty adoption of schemes that 








could easily result in financial 
chaos. 

The United States and some of 
the smaller nations ean put their 
currencies on a gold standard 
basis eveh now. This should be 
their first step toward reconstruc- 
tion. Other nations can “tie” 
their currencies to the gold stand- 
ard until they have had time to 
build up their gold reserves in 
their own right. Stabilization 
funds can perform a vital service 
in these transitions. If there is 
the will to adopt such measures 
then the creation of elaborate in- 
ternational financial mechanisms 
will prove to be unnecessary. 
Common sense dictates that we 
should do it the easier and more 
practical way. Furthermore, it 
must be recognized that the Brit- 
ish stabilization fund, which has 
pegged the £ at $4.02, has tied the 
British monetary system to the 
American gold dollar, thereby 
giving it much of its stability and 
acting as a major factor in what- 
ever success the so-called man- 
aged currency system of Great 
Britain has enjoyed. The British 


may denounce the gold standard | 


but it acts as a standard of value 
even today for all their financial 
transactions. If we cut the cloth 


foolishly we shall not benefit by | 


destroying the only yard stick, in 
which we can have absolute con- 
fidence. 

(5) Definite gold parities, at 
least for the dollar and the pound, 
with recognition of the relation- 
ship between purchasing-power 
parity and mint parity are essen- 
tial. This is a factor we seem to 
be ignoring in occupied coun- 
tries. 

(6) A statutory price for gold. 
Since little, if anything, would be 
gained, but much lost, by a change 
in the present price of $35 per 
fine ounce in the United States, 
Congress should legislate accord- 
ingly. Without further delay the 
present Congress should enact 
legislation to carry out the 
recommendation of the Econo- 
mists’ National Committee on 
Monetary Policy, which it has 
been urging since 1939, to the ef- 
fect that Congress withdraw the 
power it has delegated to the 
Secretary of the Treasury in Sec- 
tion 8 of the Gold Reserve Act of 
Jan. 30, 1934, to purchase gold “at 
such rates and upon such terms 
and conditions as he may deem 
advantageous to the public inter- 
est; any provision of law relating 
to the maintenance of parity ... 
notwithstanding.” 


Failure to repeal Section 8 
leaves the way open to further 
depreciation of our currency in 
terms of gold through institution 
by the Treasury of a gold-buying 
program such as that conducted 
by the Administration from Oct. 
25, 1933, to Jan. 30, 1934. 


Section 9 should also be re- 
pealed, for under its provisions it 
appears that the Treasury, by re- 
fusing to sell gold except at a 
price above $35 per fine ounce, 
can force a depreciation of our 
currency in terms of gold. Sec- 
tion 9 gives the Secretary the au- 
thority “to sell gold in any 
amounts, at home or abroad, in 
such manner and at such rates 
and upon such terms and condi- 


‘tions as he may deem most ad- 
‘vantageous to'the public interest.” 


The possibility of indirect de- 
valuation under these two sections 
creates an uncertainty that this 
Congress should and must elimi- 
nate, if it expects to build a strong 
and sound post-war economy. 


Restoration of Gold Coinage 


(7) Congress should provide for 
the coinage of a portion—perhaps 
20 per cent—of our supply of gold 
into gold coins of a single denomi- 
nation, each to contain an ounce 
of pure gold. The said coin would. 
therefore. contain 480 grains of 
pure gold, troy weight, or 5324 
grains of gold 0.9 fine. its value 
(price) to be fixed by law at $35. 
Provision should be made also 
for the “coinage” of a sufficient 


number of ten-ounce (pure) gold 
lanre 4ha arntesn imriany pe rank - ta 


be fixed at $350—the balance of drawn ith © © 


|rected at it, the gold standard is 





the- gold to be kept, as at present, , 
in gold bars, properly assayed and 
stamped, these bars to range in! 
value from $500 to $10,000. Con- 
vertibility of all forms of currency 
and credit into either these gold 
coins or into gold bars (bullion) 
on demand, should be permitted. 
As a corollary to this, the contin- 
uation. of fixed gold reserves 
against all currency and credit 
issued or created by Federal Re- 
serve Banks should be required. 

(8) The free or unlimited 
“eoinage” of gold into gold bars 
or/and into one-ounce gold coins 
is essential. 


(9) The hoarding of gold should 
be permitted under proper gov- 
ernment regulation. The amount 
of such hoarding would doubtless 
be almost nil due to the costs, 
losses and regulations involved. 
The gold in the United States 
Treasury, buried at Fort Knox, 
should be returned to the Federal 
Reserve Banks in exchange for 
the gold certificates now held by 
them to the extent desired by the 
Banks. 


Credit Control Essential 


(10) It is essential that credit be 
controlled in the interest of eco- 
nomic stability. In this connec- 
tion the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System 
should be given the authority to 
fix the legal maximum reserves 
at any per cent up to 100 per cent 
deemed essential to the welfare of 
the American economy. The pres- 
ent minimum legal reserves 
should be maintained. 


In spite of the criticisms di- 


the trail over which this country 
and the world can travel within 
the shortest possible time from 
the existing financial chaos to 
monetary stability. Only those 
who seek to escape the penalties 
of their own mistakes, or who 
would befuddle the issue, or who 
are innocent of all knowledge of 
economic principles, argue to the 
contrary. We may not like it 
when the umpire calls us out on 
a foolish attempted steal, but the 
umpire is essential to a success- 
ful game. 

To facilitate the return to a gold 
standard in this country as a 
means of assuring stability to our 
financial structure, Congress 
should withdraw the authority 
given to the President under Sec- 
tion 43b of the Act of May 12, 
1933, to issue $3,000,000,000 of 
United Sates netes. There is 
grave danger in this authority of 
the President to issue $3,000,000,- 
000 of fiat currency at his dis- 
cretion. The Economists’ Na- 
tional Committee on Monetary 
Policy has consistently urged the 
repeal of this authority of the 
President. It is difficult to under- 
stand- how. the Congress of the 
United States can continue to per- 
mit such delegations of its au- 
thority when such delegations are 
not only unnecessary, but are an 
ever potential danger to our eco- 
nomic stability and the confidence 
of the American people in their 
money and investments. Indeed, 
Congress should simplify our cur- 
rency by eliminating the existing 
United States notes or greenbacks 
from our monetary systems, re- 
placing them with Federal Re- 
serve notes. There is no justifi- 
cation whatever for their con- 
tinued circulation. 


Danger of Bimetallism 


The efforts of certain American 
politicians to rehabilitate silver as 
a standard money since March. 
1933, have been a complete failure 
in this country. Furthermore, 
these policies have caused serious 
difficulties in countries like Mex- 
ico, and among other things have 
brought China to financial dis- 
aster. 

Under the Act of May 12, 1933, 
the President was given the 
blanket authority to put the 
United States on a_ bimetallic 
basis, at a’ definite fixed ratio to 
be determined by him. Fortun- 





ately, he never used this author- 
">." Songress has néver with- 


deh 4 4 





Under the Silver Purchase Act 
of 1934, Congress authorized the 
payment of three separate prices 
for silver—three different prices 
for the same thing at the same 
time; and by the same buyer—the 
United States Treasury! In spite 
of six years of demonstrated fail- 
ure of the silver purchasing pro- 
gram, the silver Senators, oblivi- 
ous to the public welfare of this 
and other countries, wrote into 
law July 6, 1939, that the Treas- 
ury must henceforth purchase all 
newly-mined domestic silver at 
71.11 cents per fine ounce. These 
same Senators have made it all 
but impossible for vital War in- 
dustries to use silver essential to 
our military success. It is the 
most sordid story of political in- 
trigue in the monetary history of 
this country. So complete has been 
its failure, that the Secretary of 
the Treasury stated on Aug. 8, 
1941, at the hearings of the Senate 
Committee, “If you gentlemen 
want to strike all the silver legis- 
lation off the statutes, it is alright 
with me.” Even though the Silver 
Senators may rave at the destruc- 
tion of their vicious racket, that” 
is exactly what this Congress 
should do! 

Congress should: 


(1) Repeal the authority of the 
President to reestablish bimetal- 
lism or otherwise subsidize the 
silver industry as provided for in 
the Act of May 12, 1933, and sub- 
sequent legislation. 

(2) Repeal the Silver Purchase 
Act of 1934. 

(3) Authorize and order the 
cessation of all purchases of both 
foreign and domestic silver by the 
United States Treasury at any 
price. 

(4) Authorize the ear-marking 
of 10 per cent of the silver bullion 
now in the Treasury for coinage 
into subsidiary money over a pe- 
riod of years. 

(5) Authorize the disposal of 
all of the balance of 90 per cent 
in the open market to our war 
industries that have such vital 
need for it and the resale of any 
remaining surplus after the war 
over a period of years, as advan- 
tageously as possible, but with the 
recognition that it can be done 
only at a loss. We can now be 
best compensated for this loss 
since it would help speed Victory 
by releasing this silver to our War 
industries. This should be done 
at the world price for silver. 

(6) The immediate cancellation 
of the seigniorage against which 
additional silver certificates can 
be issued. 

(7) The elimination of the sil- 
ver dollar and silver certificate 
from our monetary system as rap- 
idly as possible. Instead, Congress 
should authorize the iéswance: of: 
one-dollar Federal Res#tve ‘notes 
to replace the one-dollar silver 
certificates as they are withdrawn ' 
from circulation, thereby. simpli- 
fying our currency and contribut- 
ing to its security and elasticity. 

No longer should the selfish de- 
sires of a subsidized industry sup- 
ported by greedy politicians seek- 
ing to promote their own political 
welfare be allowed to further 
their interests at the expense of 
the American Treasury and 
against the welfare of the Amer- 
ican people. 

The confidence of the American 
people and of all peoples in the 
world in our monetary system is 
so essential that no constructive 
post-war proposals—national or 
international—can hope for suc- 
cess and no enduring peace is pos- 
sible without it. The American 
people and the peoples of the 
world look to the present Con- 
gress for that assurance. 

It must not fail them. 

eee 


Mallory Interesting 


’ P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc., offers 
an interesting situation, according 
to an analysis prepared by Steiner, 
Rouse & Co., 25 Broad St., New 
York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Copies of 





this analysis may be-had from: 
Steiner, Rouse & Co. upon: re- . 
quest. « 
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Lutz Presents Eight Arguments 


In Favor of Retail Sales Ta 


At a Forum of the New School in New York He Stresses Danger of 


Dependence on Income Taxes as 


Chief Revenue Source of Federal | 


Government and Contends That Sales Taxes Furnish Greafer Revenue 


Stability. 
Harley L. Lutz, Professor of 
sity, and Economist of the Tax 


Public Finance, Princeton Univer- 
Foundation, presented to the fifth 


dinner forum on “Your Future Taxes” of Associate Members of the 


New School for Social Research in 


N. Y. City Jan. 29, eight arguments 


in favor of a Federal retail sales tax. These arguments, in essence are: 


1. The most 
important re- 


a good reve- 
nue system is 
stability of the 


completely as- 


anced budget 


balance 
pends the fu- 
ture integrity 
of the public 
debt and the 
avoidance of 
inflation. 

2. Adiversity of revenue sources 
is essential to stability. The rec- 
ord of the income tax in the early 
1930’s reveals what is likely to 
happen when too great depen- 
dence is placed on one tax. In 
order to get diversity, it is nec- 





Dr. Harley Lutz 


quirement of | 


yield. Reve-| 
nue stability 
will most 


sure a bal-| 


and upon the) 
m aintenance | 
of budgetary | 
de-!| 





parison. The parable of swallow- 
ing the camel, but straining at the 
gnat, is appropriate. 

8. Another argument against 
the sales tax is that it reduces 
purchasing power. But it should 
be noted: First, all taxes reduce 
‘the spendable income of the tax- 
payers. Second, all taxation is a 
transfer of purchasing power to 
government. Third, if there be a 
deficit, the effect of any kind of 
taxation is deflationary because it 
involves less borrowing from 
banks, which is the real source of 
inflation. Fourth, if the budget is 
balanced, the effect of taxation 
including the sales tax is more or 
less neutral, since the spending 
which the taxpayers are unable 
to do because of the tax, will be 
‘done by government employees, 
government pensioners, govern- 
ment creditors, etc., rather than 
by the taxpayers. 


Walsh New Pres. of 





essary to use excises or similar | 


taxes as well as 
The remarkable stability of the 
British revenues between 1929 
and 1939 may be attributed to the 
fact that about equal proportions 


of the tax revenue were obtained | 


from direct and indirect taxes. 
3. The broadest and, therefore, 


one of the most effective forms | 


of indirect taxation is a general 
sales tax. Avoidance of pyramid- 
ing requires that this tax be im- 
posed at the retail level and col- 
lected as an addition to the price 
from the consumer. 


4. The urgency of the case for the 
sales tax will depend somewhat on 


the size of the postwar budget. | 


I would advocate a sales tax at 
any budget level as the most ef- 
fective insurance against repetition 
of the budget experience of the 
1930’s. Regardless of one’s theory, 
it should be perfectly apparent 
that a large postwar budget can- 
not be kept in balance without a 
sales tax except by levying rates 
on income so high as to threaten 
the achievement of other goals 


such as vigorous private enter-| 


prise and high level employment. 

5. A federal retail sales tax of 
5% since the year 1929 would 
have obviated any sales of debt 
to the public through 1940, even 
under the scale of expenditures 


that actually obtained during these 


years. This appears from the fol- 
lowing figures: 
Millions 


fiscal years 
$28,449 


21,339 


Net deficit, 
1931-40 
Debt acquired by the pub- 
lic 1931-40 
Yield of a 5% federal re- 
tail sales tax on sales. 


Calendar years 1929-1940 22,240. 


6. If this sales tax had been 
advanced to a rate of 10% be- 
ginning with the year 1941, the 
yield through 1944 would have 
been $24 billion. 

7. The stock argument against 
the sales tax is its regression in 
relation to inconie. This argument 
loses its force in face of the steep 
progression of the income tax. 
The argument shc uld really be di- 
rected against the system of mar- 
ket prices rathe: than against the 
sales tax. Oppcnents of the sales 
tax accept witl out question the 
fact that regardiess of income, all 
must pay the same price for a 
given article. Here is the real re- 
gression. The addition of a mod- 
erate sales tax to the market 
price is only chicken feed by com- 





income taxes. | 


First New Amsterdam 


Thomas J. Walsh has been 
elected President and a Director 
of The First New Amsterdam 
Corporation, 120 Broadway, New 
York City, ac- 
cording to an 
announce- 
ment by Clar- 
ence Y. Palitz, 
Chairman of 
the board. 

Mr. Walsh 
is a director 
‘of Hummel- 
Ross Fibre 
Corporation, 
Butterick 
Company, 
and Eastern 
States Corp., 
and was for- 
merly a di- 
rector of 
Northern New 
| York Utilities 
Co., Northeastern Power Com- 
| pany, and Power Corporation of 
New York. He was Chairman of 
| protective committees of Inter- 
'continents Power Co., Common- 
Wealth Power Co., National Pub- 
| lic Service Co., Missouri Public 
Service Co., and Butterick Com- 
| pany. 
| After graduating from Shef- 
_ field Scientific School Mr. Walsh 
became associated with Stone & 
| Webster Engineering Corporation 
|and later joined E. H. Rollins & 
| Sons in 1911 as an engineer, re- 
| porting on and appraising public 
| utility and industrial properties in 
;connection with financing. In 
| 1920 he became a director of that 
company and later was elected a 
Vice-President and member of 
the executive committee. 








Thomas J. Walsh 


Stirling Manager of 
Eastman, Dillon Depi. 


Eastman, Dillon & Co., 15 Broad 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
announce that S. Logan Stirling 
has become associated with their 
|New York office as manager of 
the Investment Research Depart- 
ment. Mr. Stirling was formerly 
with Delafield & Delafield and 
Alexander Eisemann & Co. 








‘Wm. Draper on List 
for Army Promotion 


name appears on the list of 78 
colonels sent by President Roose- 
velt to the Senate on Jan. 25 for 
| promotion to the rank of Briga- 
dier-General, before the war was 


a Vice-President of the invest- 
iment banking firm of Dillon, 
Read & Co. In June, 1940, after 


itne collapse of France, the firm 
| granted him leave of absence for 
duty with the War Department 
| General Staff. 

Colonel Draper served as a 
i|member of the President’s Ad- 
visory Commission on Selective 
| Service and as General Hershey’s 
| Executive Officer in developing 
|the National Selective Service 
| system and the draft regulations, 
for which work he was awarded 
the Legion of Merit medal. Then 
for two years he commanded the 
136th Infantry Regiment, 33rd 
Division, both in tnis country and 
the Central Pacific, until ordered 
back to Washington last March 
for duty with the Army Service 
Forces in connection with the 
| growing problem of contract ter- 
mination. 

As Assistant Director for Con- 
tract Settlements of the Readjust- 
‘ment Division, Colonel Draper 
has staff supervision over the 
settlement of terminated war con- 
tracts, many billion dollars of 
|'which have been cancelled, as 
| better weapons and equipment 
i have been developed. 

In World War I he rose from 
|Second Lieutenant to Major of 
|! Infantry and commanded a group 
of five development battalions at 
Camp Upton. After the war he 
maintained his reserve commis- 
sion and later as a reserve officer 





of the 77th Division. 


Foreign Trade 
Increase Must Not 
injure Our Economy 


(Continued from page 517) 


and services in the form of im- 
ports in exchange for those which 
we export.” 

“For generations also,” he con- 
tinued, “the one sovereign formula 
which was offered as a means for 
expanding foreign trade and for 
increasing the national income 
thereby was simply to remove na- 
tional tariffs. It is still true that 
this is one of the most important 
means by which international 
trade can be increased. We now 
have come to realize, however, 
that a successful program for the 
expansion of world trade would 
have to be far more comprehen- 
sive than one which prescribed 
simply the removal of tariffs. 
Under present circumstances and 
modern conditions, lowering of 
protective tariffs by itself alone 
would probably simply not be 
feasible. Exchange control, im- 
port quotas, bulk purchases by 
Government, cartel arrangements 
and other devices have come to 
be more important as barriers to 
and controls of trade than are 
tariffs. 

“A number of the most impor- 
tant nations now consider the 
attainment and maintenance of 
domestic full employment to be 
much more important to them 
than the advantages they might 
obtain through a removal of their 
controls of foreign trade, such as 
exchange control, import quotas, 
tariffs and the like, if to remove 
them would expose their do- 
mestic economies to unpredictable 
economic shocks. Gonsequently, 
these countries, of which the most 
important in international trade 
is Great Britain, are in effect now 
saying, ‘We would like to have 
harriers to trade removed, if that 
is possible, but first we must be 
essured that the removal of these 
barriers will not seriously hamper 


ry 





served four years as Chief of Staff | 


X William H. Draper, Jr., whose | 
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CORRECTION NOTICE 
ALLIS-CHALMERS 
——MFG. CO. 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 4 


| 





A dividend of one dollar ($1.00) per 
share on the preferred stock, $100.00 
par value, of this Company, has been de- 
clared, payable March 5, 1945, to stock- 


holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness February 13, 1945. Transfer books 
will not be closed. Cheeks will be mailed. 
W. FE. HAWKINSON, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
January 25, 1945. 





ODP PP 


, en 
INCORPORATED 


(158TH Common DrvipEnp and 
AN Extra DIvIDEND 

/A regular dividend of Seventy-five Cents 
(75¢) per share and an extra dividend of 
| Twenty-five Cents (25¢) per share have 
been declared upon the Common Stock 
and Common Stock B of THE AMERICAN 
Tospacco Company, payable in cash on 
March 1, 1945, to stockholders of record 





| 
| 





ee 








at the close of business February 10, 1945, | 
Checks will be mailed. 


Epmunp A. Harvey, 7reasurer | 
January 31, 1945 


for domestic full employment. If | 
there is a reasonable prospect that 
the United States will be able to 
carry out a program of full em-' 
ployment, if the United States in- | 
dicates a willingness to lower her 
protective tariff, if the United 
States is going to join in setting 
up the international monetary and | 
banking institutions essential for 
the revival of international trade, 
then we would be justified in re- 
laxing our national controls of 
foreign trade and cooperating in 
a general program of intérna- 
tional economic cooperation.’ ” 
Dr. Hoover concluded that “any 
program for the expansion of in- 
ternational trade must embrace 


. 111 Fifth Avenue ( (63) New York 3, N. Y. | 
Rai ,) 


| 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES 
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DIVIDEND No. 140 





An interim dividend of forty cents 
(40¢) per share has been declared 
on the capital stock of The Bordén 
Company, payable March 2, 1945, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business February 15, 1945, 
E. L. NOETZEL 
Treasures 


—— aed 


OTIS 


ELEVATOR 
COMPANY 


PREFERRED DivipEND No. 185 
CoMMOoN DivIDEND No, 149 


A quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share on the Preferred Stock and 
a dividend of 20¢ per share on the 
no par value Common Stock have 
been declared, payable March 20, 
1945, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on Feb- 
ruary 20, 1949, 
Checks wi!l be mailed. 
C. A. SANFORD, Treasurer 
New York, January 24, 1945, 


—— 


January 30, 1945 



















































not merely provision for the re- 
moval of trade barriers but pro- 
vision for doing this in such a way 
that the domestic economies of 
the various countries will not be 
adversely affected. For ex- 
ample.” he said, “it would be al- 
most useless to lower tariffs 
if countries were free to de- 
value their currencies whenever 
they liked. On the other hand, 
countries can not be expected,” 
he continued, “to bind themselves 
under all circumstances not to 
devalue their currencies or to re- 
sort to exchange control, for by 
binding themselves they might be 














surrendering their power to main- 
tain domestic full employment. 
This is why,” he argues, “a mod- | 


ern program for reconstructing | 
world trade cannot be simply the | 
negative one of removing tariffs 
but must embrace plans for set- 
ting up international institutions | 
for dealing with the complicated | 
problems of international trade in | 
a world which is far more com- | 
plex than that of 1914. 

“The International Monetary 
Fund and the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment,” he remarked, “tentatively 
agreed upon at Bretton Woods, 
are two of such institutions, de- | 
signed to deai with the problems | 
which arise in a world in which | 
international trade is no longer | 
solely between individuals or | 
even between corporations, but is | 
often between governments them- 
selves. If we are really going to| 
participate in a general movement | 
for the expansion of international | 
trade through the relaxation of 
national controls we are going to 





have to participate in broad and | 


often complex arrangements for 


international cooperation in fa- | 
cilitating foreign trade between | 


us in carrying out our programs, nations.” 


wi. 


THE ATLANTIC REFINING CO. 


COMMON 
DIVIDEND 





At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
held January 29, 1945, a dividend of 
thirty-seven and one-half cents (37%sc) 
per share was declared on the Common 
Stock of the Company, payable March 
15, 1945, to preee 9k 6 At of record # 
the close of business February 21,1945. 
Checks will be mailed. 


W. M. O'CONNOR 
Secretary 


January 29, 1945 











BUTLER BROTHERS ) 





. 
<eav® 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
dividend of sixty-five cents (65c) per 
share on Cumulative Preferred Stoek, 
41%4% Series, and a dividend of fifteen 
cents (15¢) per share on Common Stock, 
both payable March 1, 1945, to holders 
of record at the close of business February 
6, 1945. Checks will be mailed. 
Epwin O. Wack 
Secretary 


January 26, 1945 





x 
GREEN BAY & WESTERN RAILROAD 
COMPANY 


my 


The Board of Directors has fixed and 


clared five percent to be the amount pay 
on Class A Debentures (Payment No. 

dividend of five percent to d 
capital stock, and one-half of one percent to 
be the amount "* De 

tures (Payment 
ings for the year 1944, payable at No. 
Exchange Place, New York 5 
after February 19, 
stock w i 
the close of business og 9, 1945. 


49); ® 
on te 


ayable on Class ‘‘B’’ Th 
o. 32), out of the net carte 
ae . on and 
1945. The dividend on the 
will paid to stockholders of record at 
. W. COX, Secretary. 
New York, January 29, 1945. . 





















EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio 


DIVIDEND NO. 80 


The Board of Directors 

of Eaton Manufacturi 
Comngnig has declared a dividend 
Seventy-five Cents (75c) per share on 
the outstanding common stock of the 
Company, payable Feb. 24, 1945, 
to ihaschotlecs of record at the close 
of business Feb. 6, 1945. 


H. C. STUESSY, 


January 26, S & Treasurer 
1945 ecretary 

















a 


THE BUCKEYE PIPE LINE 
COMPANY 


30 Broad Street 
New York, January 30, 1945. 

The Board of Directors of this Company has 
this day declared a dividend of Twenty (20) 
Cents per share on the capital stock without 
par va.ue, payable March 15, 1945 to share- 
holders of record at the close of business Feb- 
ruary 23, 1945. 


Cc. O. BEtt, Secretary. 
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The Birth and Development of a 


New Industry 


(Continued from page 515) 
gest that some laymen may even; Asia were prepared in the home, 
have had the idea that he who is | based largely on the principle of 
in the soybean business must and 'fermentation which resulted in 


cannot help but drip gold. 


Value as a Nutrient 


the form of curds or cheese and 
which can very logically 
termed soybean meat. A Chinese 


be | 


What magic is there about soy- | laborer would begin his day by | 


beans that can possibly give rea- | 
son for such exaggerations? I in- | 


tend to present to you the facts 
simply and with stark realism. It 
is my purpose to treat you as lay- 
mer; to bring you down to earth, 
if it happens that you have been 
influenced to expect too much 
from an industry established so 
quickly that the accomplishment 
verges on the spectacular. 
Mankind has always had an ap- 
preciation of the things which 
sustain life, aid health and add to 
the comfort of living. Three dif- 
ferent materials are necessary for 
the maintenance of animal life. 
Other materials are essential, but 
the “big three” stand out in im- 
portance. The framework of the 
body and its tissues must be built 
—this is growth. After growth, 
the body must be kept in condi- 
»tkon—worn out tissues must be re- 
placed. Energy must be produced 
to sustain life, to provide motive 
power. Therefore, energy pro- 
ducers and tissue builders are 
necessary for the maintenance of 
animal life. We find these in the 
three materials: carbohydrates, 
fats and proteins. Certainly, they 
must be supplemented by small 
amounts of other substances but 
the bulk of our food, and that of 
the animal kingdom, is made up 
of these three. A clear under- 
standing of the basic importance 
of these simple fundamentals lays 
the toundation for comprehension 
of the intrinsic value of the soy- 
bean and the possibilities of its 
application to the uses of man. 
For the soybean is rich in two ef 
these essential nutrients. It con- 
tains an abundant supply of body- 
building protein and energy pro- 
ducing fat. In addition, it has 
four times as much potassium and 
sodium; five times as much cal- 
cium; three times as much mag- 
nesium, and twice as much phos- 
phorus as wheat. Iron in soybeans 
is more available to the digestive 
system than that found in cereal 
grains; and—surprising though it 
may sound — is more available 
than the iron in pork liver. The 
carbohydrate fraction is not large 
amounting to about 10% and is 
distinguished from other carbo- 
hydrates in that it contains very 
little starch. This stands out in 
sharp contrast to the cereal grain 
carbohydrate, and is a character- 
istic of special interest to dia- 
betics. This little child of nature 
has been endowed with most of 
the essentials of life. 


Oldest Crop Grown 


The soybean is one of the old- 
est crops grown. No one knows 
how long it has been cultivated 
by man for its history goes far 
back into that hazy period before 
written records. The first known 
record is a book on Materia 
Medica written by the Chinese 
Emperor Shennung about 3,000 
years B. C. : 


ages ago the Asiatic had 
full appreciation of this un- 
equaled combination of food 
values. The miracle bean, of 
ancient China, shed of all its pres- 
ent, day glamor, was merely a 
eheap food that filled human 
needs more completely than any- 
thing else. Man could get this 
food direct from the soil. It was 
not necessary to take some other 
combination of things nature pro- 
vided to feed some animal which 
in turn could become food for 
man. This was a great advantage 
to the Asiatic where population 
was crowded and food, for both 
man and animals, much of the 
time scarce. 


eating some form of soy to get his 
protein. In the evening, he would 
do the same thing. Rice, added 


to his diet, was his principal food | 


supply. He was largely a vege- 
tarian. He lived cheaply because 
he had to. Enjoyment of food did | 


not occupy a place in his life, as it 
does in ours. He ate to live. 

These facts make it easy to un- 
derstand why our agricultural 
scientists went to China, years 
ago, to study the soybean in their 
search for a new crop to meet a 
basic farm need, and at the same 
create wealth from the soil. They 
realized that an agricultural na- 
tion, such as ours, had to provide 
the American farmer a means to 
diversify his crops so that earning 
power could better be maintained. 
Varieties had to be selected which 
could be adapted to this country. 
Farmers had to be interested in 





| 


diversification could find and de- 


the industry to recognize the in- 


velop new products. It was a/| nate advantages of the extraction 
slow, uphill struggle to introduce | process. Use of this type of equip- 
this new, valuable -protein tO} ment today approximates twenty- 
farmers for they were experi-| two per cent of the industry’s 
enced in and satisfied with the} capacity, and is still being ex- 


use of other products such as cot- 
tonseed and linseed meal as feed 
for their livestock. Even the 
farmer who raised soybeans hesi- | 
tated to use something new when 
he, as a feeder, was having his| 
needs filled through other chan- 
nels. Gradually, after several | 
years, it became recognized that 
soybean meal was a desirable and 
result producing feed for all 
classes of livestock. Once con-| 
vinced of its value, the farmer has | 
used it in ever increasing volume. 


panded so rapidly that it can now 
be envisioned as the type of op- 
eration that shall dominate the 
industry in the future. While 


| these changes were in progress. 


improvement of expeller machin- 
ery was not being neglected. Com- 
pared to the early, low capacity 
expellers, today's new models cai 
carry a load up to one thousand 
bushels for each twenty-four hou 
period. 

The development of our ow! 
company is typical of this rapic 


growth and persistent expansio1. 


Expanding Markets 


In addition to the problem of | 
soybean meal distribution was the | 
necessity of finding a market in| 
the industrial and edible fields | 
for soybean oil. Imported soy- 
bean oil had been used in varying | 
degrees for industrial purposes | 
long before soybeans were grown 
in commercial quantities in this 
country. Therefore, basic accep- 
tance in this field was established 
and the problem was one of de- | 
veloping specific types of oil for 
specific purposes. There was no 
such experience to give impetus | 
to the use of soybean oil for edible 


the new crop; cultural practices | Purpose. Its high iodine number, | 


had to be learned and so another 
agricultural experiment was on its 
way. This persistent, timely 


work of the United States De-| field. 


partment of Agricultural and the 
State Experiment Stations, of 
educating farmers to fit soybeans 


| 
| 


} 


| 


rightly or wrongly, gave soybean | 
vil the reputation of being an oil 
not too desirable in the edible 
It was considered particu- 
larly adaptable to technical uses 
and to the paint industry because 
of its dying characteristics. The 


into their plan of crop rotation, 'major objection to the use of soy- 


was started long before processing 
plants began to spring up over 
the middle west. 


In these early | 


} 
| 


| 
| 


bean oil for edible purposes was 
its tendencey to revert and be- 
come rancid. It could not be sat- | 


_pellers«to the ‘original six. 


_which has taken place in the in- 


dustry. In 1934, Central Soya 
Company started with six expel- 
lers which had a capacity of 2,40€ 
bushels per day. In 1937, we im- 
ported from Germany an extrac- 
tion unit having a capacity ol 
9,000 bushels per day. 


Ou 
operation was carried on at one 
location, namely; Decatur,. Indi- 
ana. Today we have three plants 
—one in Ill-nois, the original one 
in Indiana, and one in Ohio. We 
are operating thirty-eight expel- 
lers; the extraction unit has been 
improved and its capacity in- 
creased until now our company 


_has a total daily crushing capacity 


of forty-four thousand bushels pe: 
day. This isa growth of 1,800 pe: 
cent in one decade. 


Expanding Production 


In 1934, soybean production in 
the United States was 23,000,000 
bushels. In 1944, the productior 
was 193,000,000 bushels. This is 
an increase of about 850 per cent. 


_isfacorily stabilized for use in food 


rear ut f ; ; : . 
years, the crop was ent for Ray products to insure keeping quali- 


used for forage; plowed under as | f. 
a green manure; threshed for seed, | thes. ees 

and fed to livestock. The progress | tion, the process of solidification, 
was slow and some time passed | 
before any thought could be given 
to processing for oil and protein. | 
This could net be done until) 
enough soybeans were harvested | 
to create a surplus over and above 


This was rapidly recognized by 
the edible trade with the result 
soybean oil was used in increasing 


a was 


Without doubt, hydrogena- | 


/eliminated the objectionable char- | 
acteristics of liquid soybean oil. | 


| proportions in oleomargarine and : 
| Prop 8 'the couarge to venture their cap- | 





seed requirements. 


with each passing season the | 


farmer developed a better under- 
standing of the place soybeans 
would occupy in relation to other 
crops. For him this was a period 
of exploration and adjustment. 
His knowledge of planting, culti- 
vation and harvesting grew; he 
was learning to include soybeans 
as a part of his regular rotation. 
The first milestone was passed. 
A new industry was about to be 
born. The next step was to de- 
velop plants which would pro- 
vide a market: process the new 
crop, and sell the products. 


Development in U. S. 


From the beginning there was 
full and complete comprehension 
on the part of our agricultural 
scientists that usage in this coun- 
try could never follow the pattern 
used in China where soybeans 
were moved from the field into 
the home and there consumed. 
The fact that a product is nutri- 
tious is not enough to gain accep- 
tance. We will not eat it unless 
we like the taste; and I do not 
have to tell you that our tastes 
have been developed to a highly 
critical degree. 

Therefore, the American way 
had to be through plants which 
would process soybeans into prod- 
ucts that could be applied to spe- 
cific uses. The first plants came 
into existence in the early 1920’s. 
In the beginning, the task was a 
simple one of converting soybeans 


into only two products: soybean | 


oil and soybean meal. The latter 
carries the protein fraction of the 
soybean. Then it was necessary 
to teach the farmer the value of 
soybean protein. Remember, we 


had to start by using the protein 
as animal feed for at that time 
no other acceptance was available 
to us. The human consumption 


Soybean foods in | angle had to await the time when 


Gradually, shortening until 


| 








.best illustrated by the fact that 


place 
gained in the best quality and | 
most highly advertised products 
on the market. 


While these adjustments were 
taking place, facilities were being 
expanded and crushing machinery 
was being improved. The origi- | 
nal equipment of the pioneer soy- | 


bean processor was an expeller. | 
really a screw-press, which | 
squeezes the oil from the already | 
cracked bean and expels the resi- | 
due protein in the form of a hard. | 
compressed cake. In twenty-four | 
hours this equipment. could con-.| 
vert only 150 to 200 bushels of | 
soybeans into soybean oil and soy- | 
bean meal. It can easily be seen | 
that this crude type of machinery 
could not be the medium to han- | 
dle ever increasing crops of soy- | 
beans. The early years developed | 
a persistent search for more effi- | 
cient equipment, for success could | 
be gained only through larger ca- 
pacity and higher oil extraction. | 


Processing 


It was logical for the soybean 
processor to turn his eyes to Eu- 
rope to study the solvent extrac- 
tion methods used there in pro- 
cessing various types of vegetable 
oil seeds. Economics had com- 
pelled the European to develop 
oil extraction to the highest point 
of efficiency. This efficiency is 


the extraction process » leaves 
hardly one per cent oil in the 
resulting .meal, while expeller 
soybean meal will average an oil 
content of about five per cent. 
The importance of higher oil ex- 
traction is best illustrated by the 
fact that each pound of oil not 
allowed to remain in the meal has 
a value of four to six times greater 
than when left in the meal. 

The first complete solvent ex- 
traction units were imported from 
Germany in the middle 1930’s. It 
took only a few short~ years for 








| ital 


| tivities of these firms. 


|The soybean farmer also has pro- 
gressed a long way since the yea 


This inerease in produc- 
tion may. be attributed to the 
many diversified interests who 
had faith in the possibilities of the 
soybean and its adaptability to 
their specific purposes. They had 


bushels: 


in plant facilities and re- 
search laboratories at a time when 


‘the country was in the grasp oil 


a depression. 

The reasons for the many in- 
terests to enter the field of soy- 
bean processing were divergent 


lecithin and sell it all over the 
country. We manufacture many : 
types of soy flour wnicn we dis- 
tribute to bakers, the candy trade, 
meat pavkers and other producers 
of food products. Our Research 
Department includes a thoroughly 
equipped bakery laboratory which 
is managed by an expert research 
baker. In our ocher laboratories 
there is constantly carried on an 
intensive study. of soybean oil and 
soybean protein to determine new 
and beiter uses in the edible and 
technical fields. We have main- 
tained an elaborate biological lab- 
oratory, where experts continu- 
ously seek improvements and new 
adaptations of soybean protein 
for better nutritional balance in 


' the feeding of livestock and poul- 


try-—our original endeavor. 


Central Soya Company’s ex- 


| perience is typical of ine diversi- 
| fications which have developed 


By this | 
time we-had also added four ex 


in the operations of other leaders 
in the industry. Staley—origin- 
ally oil refiners and corn proces- 
sors—advertise soy flour in your 


'New York subways. Archer-Dan- 


iels and The Glidden Company 
find themselves in tne mixea 1eed 


| business, while Spencer Kellogg 


| company 


1924 when he produced 5,000,006 | 


—technical oil specialists—now 
distribute shortening to the bak- 
ery trade. These are but a few 
examples of the different avenues 
into which soybean processors 
have been led. 

The Soybean industry—and my 
in particular—has a 
feeling of pride in the results at- 
tained. This feeling does not 
spring from just the achievements 
as you see them. It comes from 
the fact that almost impossible 
problems—with which we lived 
daily—were solved and are now 
too easily forgotten, because they 
have been overcome. This is not 
an industry where you strike oil 
and then pump until the supply 
is exhausted. The mere fact that 
soybeans became more accessible , 
through these years, was nothing . 


| but an increasing challenge to the 


most priceless asset of successful 
soybean operations,. managerial 
know-how. The trying experience 


| of handling bad quality crops; ob- 


taining adequate supplies to keep 
plants running; adverse price sit-_ 


| uations where the value of prod- 


in accordance with the special ac- | 


seed processors who dominated 


Old oil | 


the technical oil field, such as) 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. and | 


Spencer Kellogg & Sons, ap- 
proached soybeans to round out 
their -complete line of technical 
oils. Another group which in- 


Ralston Purina and Allied Mills 
had faith 
important ingredient to round out 
their mixed feed manufacturing 
operations: 
made up of edible oil 
and included A. E. Steley 


refiners 
Mfg 


| Co., Swift & Company, Procter & 


Gamble, and Durkee 
Foods, all of whom led the re- 
search which opened new uses for 
seybean oil for edible purposes. 
The last important group to have 
entered the soybean field have 


been large flour millers such as | 


| filled 


ucts was out of line with what 
had to be paid for beans; prob- 
lems of hedging; difficulties faced 
in finding profitable markets for 
ever increasing output from ever 
increasing crops. This was the 
school of hardship the industry 
had to endure. 


Prospects of the Industry 
Today we are operating under 
war-time conditions. We have 
the gap that developed 


_ when imports of foreign oils were 
cluded Central Sova Company. | 


in soy protein as an/| 


A third group was) 


den'ed us. We have produced the. 
protein necessary to feed an un- 
precedented war-time population 
of livestock and poultry. We have 
produced hundreds of millions of — 
pounds of soy flour for domestic 


/consumption and Lend - Lease. 


War-time economics have fixed 


| prices of soybeans and the major 


Famous | 


General Mills and Pillsbury Flour | 


Mills who were drawn to soybeans 
now that soy flour is being ac- 
cepted more generally by the 
bakery trade. Success in such a 
short period of time can: be at- 
tributed to the fact that laboratory 
research was conducted from so 
many different viewpoints at the 


same time. Regardiess of the fact 


all approached the research prob- 
lem from different angles, it was 
soon learned that increased knowl- 
edge about soybeans led them into 
fields far removed from their 
original. business. Here was a 
raw material — the more they 
learned about it, the more prod- 
ucts they: knew could be made 
from it. To make this clear to 
you, I shall again refer to Central 
Soya Company. We are producing 








products: oil and meal. Processors, 
in their operations, are under con- 
tract with the government—for it 
is the only way to safeguard con- 
tinuous production, regardless of 
rapidly changing economic influ- 
ences--—always present during a 
war period. It is not my purpose 
to go into a deseription of this 
complex relationship, for it is 
temporary. We look forward toa’ 
future which will return free en- 
terprise to growers, to ourselves, 
and to our customers—for we are 
believers’ in the principles that 


established this industry in the 


beginning; inthe time tried prin-— 
ciples of individual initiative and — 
fair competition. ~ 

Today we are an established in- 
dustry. We have arrived at a pe-. 
riod. of. transition, a natural 
growth development after inten-_ 
sive short pioneering years. Are 
we going to maintain the present 
status of rapid advancement and 


development or are we going to 
relax in order that we may view, 
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Should Corporation 
Taxes Be Abolished? 


(Continued from page 517) 


political and economic conse- 
quences. 
I need not elaborate on these 


last points, for you are as aware 
as I of the political dynamite 
within our tax structure today. 
Let us be practical and realistic 
in our discussions, therefore, so 
that we do not run the serious risk 
of losing our objective in 
labyrinth of political animosities. 

To be specific: 

(1) I doubt that cutting out cor- 
poration taxes will lead directly 
to higher wages and/or lower 
prices, as the proponents of this 
plan deciare. On the contrary, I 
believe that if the desired result 
were to come, it would develop 
very gradually, indirectly and in 
only certain industries. 

In a competitive industry, it 
isn’t a tax law which fixes prices 
and wages. Demand and supply 
are the key factors. 
is the crucial thing. 

In a non-competitive industry, 
again, it isn’t a tax law which 
fixes prices and wages. ‘What 
the traffic will bear” is the vital 
factor there. 

In an industry that is not union- 
ized, it is hard to imagine wages 


a 


going up sharply just because cor- | 
porations are freed from paying | 


taxes. 

In an industry that is organized, 
it is still hard to imagine an em- 
ployer increasing his payroll to 
the exact same extent that he is 
given tax relief. 

The attractiveness of the result 


promised by those urging the, 


abolition of corporation taxes is 
impelling. But during the 1920s 
and 
exceedingly low corporation taxes. 
Yet, in the ’20s, we went through 


a wild inflation and in the ’30s, we | 


went through the worst depression 
in history. The stabilizing influ- 


ence of the program may be ar-| 


gued at length—but the records 
available do not bear out the argu- 
ment. 

Gentlemen, again, I repeat: if 
I really thought abolition of cor- 


poration taxes would lead directly | 


to higher wages or lower prices, 
I would shout “bravo!” to the sup- 
porters of this tax scheme. 


lation as a guide to America’s fu- 
ture economic stability and pre- 
sumably permanent tax policy! 


And Congress cannot accept an | 


assumption on a matter so vitally 
important and fraught with polit- 
ical, economic and social implica- 
tions. Congress cannot experiment 
to that degree. Congress dare not, 
for its own future is involved. 

(2) I think abolition of corpo- 
tion taxes would cut deeply into 
‘the Treasury’s essential revenue 
collections and would force it to 
place heavier taxes on low income 
groups to get the money it needs 
Let us be practical, I insist. Ata 
minimum, our postwar budget 
will he in the range of $18.000.- 
000,000, and in all probability, it 
will be closer to $25,000,000,000 
than the above-mentioned figure. 

Lower 
Treasury 
course, 


any extra money, 
so it must count on the 





with satisfaction, past accomplish- 
ments? 

_ The record, I believe, entitles 
us to take a dynamic viewpoint 
toward the future. Research, now 
‘being conducted, is rapidly open- 
ing new horizons. We have ar- 
rived at the stage of specializa- 
tion; the adaptation of new prod- 
ucts to new uses. I shall not try’ 
to predict the problems which are 
‘to be faced—there are many. It 
can be stated without hesitation 
‘and without reservation that this 
‘newly established industry will 
face the future with confidence 
_and serve the nation in the prob- 
lems of peace with the same 
‘inifiative and vigor it has shown 
in the problems of war. 


prices won't give the|.. 
of | tions. 


| posal is based on theoretical state- 


Competition | 


1930s, our country enjoyed | 


But I} 
cannot accept an on-paper calcu- | 


|taxes to be paid by those receiv- 

ing higher wages. That is the 
conclusion arising inevitably out 
of our on-paper reasoning. 

But what if the higher wages 
don’t come immediately and to the 
extent assumed by those who fa- 
vor abolition of.corporation taxes 
as a stimulant to prosperity? What 
if the funds needed by the Treas- 
ury aren't forthcoming on a 
broadened scale from the major 
taxpaying group? Then, ~the 
Treasury 
tives. 
nitely with an unbalanced budget 
or it raises the cash from the low 
income groups, from the taxpayers 


admittedly least able to stand the 


additional burden. 

We need quote only one statis- 
/ tic to back up this statement, gen- 
'tlemen. More than 80% 
national income goes to people 
earning $5,000 or less. 
|tax money, in large part, must 
'come from this income group. 

I defy any tax expert to justify 
heavy taxation of the small wage- 
‘earner as a way to encourage a 
| high level of prosperity! 

(3) I believe the results men- 
tioned above will dangerously re- 


tunate consequence. Of course, 
our tax laws must be so molded 
that they encourage production 
and the investment of risk capital, 
reawaken the spirit of competi- 
tive enterprise in America. $ 


has only two alterna- 
Either it goes along indefi- | 


of the) 
Thus, the | 


| 


|if abolishing corporation taxes | 


lwere a sound idea, no supporter 


| of the scheme has advanced, to my | 


knowledge, a satisfactory method 


uted profits of corporations. 
recognize that no one is even sug- 
gesting that corporations be al- 
lowed to keep tax-free income, 
but I have yet to hear a plan 
which will prevent widespread 
tax evasion by corporations, which 
will be fool-proof. 

It is all very well to say that we 


} 
| 
| 


will tax undistributed profits, but | 
after our experience with the un- | 


distributed profits tax during the 
°30s and the many obvious failings 
of this tax, I contend the proposal 
is weakest on this most signifi- 
cant point. We cannot dismiss the 
problem by saying, “it will be 
difficult.’ We cannot wriggle out 
of the dilemma by passing along 


the responsibility for tax vigilance | 


to the Internal Revenue Bureau. 


| more detail, for it is crucial. 
Some advocates of abolishing 
the corporation income tax sug- 
| gest that income not passed on to 


| around 16%. 

Upon analysis, that turns out to 
be grossly unfair, for it would 
mean that the retained earnings 
of corporations would be taxed at 


|a 16% rate, while the distributed 
: earnings of corporations would be 


strict consumption, a most unfor- | 


taxed at a much higher rate. 
Some advocates of the scheme 

suggest that income not passed on 

to stockholders be taxed at an 


/extremely high rate. 


I admit—no, I insist—tthat this | 


must be a key consideration in 
our tax legislation. 


| be so molded that they encourage 
consumption and allow Americans 


Again, upon analysis, that turns 
out to be unwise, for it would 
mean that dividend policy would 
be vitally influenced by tax pol- 
icy. And that well might have 


| catastrophic results. 


But likewise, our tax laws must | 


the buying power to absorb the | 


goods produced. 


|Government revenue needs, 
well 
nomic apple-cart. 


we 


higher wages and lower prices do 


not resylt immediately and auto-| 


matically from the abolition of 
| corporation taxes. 


of corporation taxes is politically 
impractical and thus, a harmful 


| war, we must achieve a balanced, | 

equitable and adequate tax sys-| 

tem as quickly as possible, if we) 

are to stimulate employment and) 
/attain prosperity. But do not the) 
| men who advocate abolishing the | 
corporation tax start out by saying | 
‘their proposal will change the | 
wage and price structure in Amer- | 
| ica? 


(4) I contend that the abolition | 


If we tax the) 
little American heavily to meet) 


may upset the whole eco-| 


Yet, this will be inevitable, if) 


suggestion at this time. After this | 


Do they not promise it wil!| and justified case against the cor- | 


I might mention here that one 
important argument of the oppo- 
nents of the corporation tax is 
that it determines business actions 


whereby to capture the undistrib- | 
I j 


Let us examine this last point in | 


stockholders be taxed at a rate of | 


Post-War Tax Planning 


(Continued from page 515) 


post-war tax plans arises from the 
promise they seem to hold for tax 
reductions, which occupy a prom- 
inent place in a number of these 
plans. We are still very much at 
war but this emphasis on tax re- 
ductions may well have set up 
a psychological barrier against 
‘higher wartime taxes, however 
badly they might have been—or 
might yet be—needed. Moreover, 
it may lead to public expectation 
of tax decreases much sooner than 
either fiscal or economic consider- 


| ations justify and of greater de- 
creases than can realistically be 


anticipated. 

In all discussions of post-war 
taxes, it should be stressed that 
wartime is not the time for tax 
decreases and that even after the 
war Federal expenditures cannot 
be expected to decline to so-called 
“normal” post-war levels for at 
least two years. A country with a 
prospective national debt of some 
$300 billion should not anticipate 
tax reductions other than those 
necessary for the maintenance of 
high levels of business activity, 
production, and employment. Yet 
| within the scope of those reduc- 
| tions and the adjustments which 
| should accompany them, substan- 
| tial reconstruction of our Federal 
| tax system to serve the end of 
_full employment will be both pos- 
| sible and desirable. 
| It is significant, and I believe 
| Salutary, that those to whom I 
have previously referred as tax 
| planners are placing great stress 
/on the promotion of high levels 
| of production and employment in 
| the post-war years. Production 
'and employment are now at un- 
| precedented heights under the 
_forced draft of governmental ex- 
| penditures for war. The problem 
| will be to maintain a high level 


and influences business judgment.| of production and employment 


Well, again, I ask a question. If 
taxation becomes a factor in div- 
idend policy, is not that as seri- 
ous? Has not the evil been per- 
petuated rather than eliminated? 
I believe so. 


I cannot conclude this discus- 
sion without at least mentioning 
| the words “double taxation.” Gen- 
tlemen, I will not defend double 
taxation. But I urge you to con- 


| when government spending is cut 
-to a half or a third, or less, of its 
| present level. 

Let there be no misunderstand- 
| ing on this point: a high level of 
|} employment will produce a high 
) level of production, but there will 
| be neither production nor em- 
ployment unless the goods that 
| are produced are purchased and 
| taken off the market. 


sider whether its disadvantages| Many of the tax planners look 


are so great that it must be elim- 
inated at all costs. At a post-war 
corporate tax of, say, 30%, double 
taxation would not be a vital 
problem, I believe. I doubt! 
whether it would prevent the in-| 
vestment of risk capital. I doubt 
whether it would interfere with 
the issuance of stocks. 


There is a strong and powerful | 





revolutionize our industrial setup? | poration tax and I will be quick | 


| To accompuisn what they wisu wiu| tO agree on that. 
certainly mean months of eco-| against the corporation tax is not 
nomic dislocation, of uncertainty,| the final point. 
of disturbance. Can we afford this | what can be substituted that will 
| be satisfactory? 
| where 
| scheme fail most, I believe. 


during our critical reconversion 
period? 
Can we take the chance of vio-| 





| 


| 
| 





matters at that critical time? 


lent political splits on economic. 
Are | 
we not taking a tremendous risk 
to achieve a doubtful result? 


You notice I am asking ques- | 
I do that because the pro- 


ments, can be proved as proper 
only by referring to on-paper 
estimates ‘and calculations. I-am 
given a proposition which appears 
persuasive and logical and yet, I 
have no proof that it will lead to 
the desired results. As a respon- 
sible citizen, interested only in the 
attainment of a sound, stimulating 
tax system and representing no 
special groups outside of the mid- 
dleclass worker, I must ask ques- 
tions. And I must receive satis- 
factory answers on all points be- 
‘fore I can be convinced. This. is 
a serious matter, gentlemen, which 
will touch the lives of 50 000.000 
wage-earners directly and many 
more millions indirectly. So, I 


repeat, can we or need we take 
the chances involved? 
(5) Most important of all, even 





_the stock averages on V-E Day. 


But the case) 
The problem is, 


And there 
supporters of 


is 
the the 
We need not send a tax to the| 
death house, just because it needs | 
reforming, gentlemen. We need 
not risk national dislocation, just 
because we see the disadvantages 
and faults of one part of our tax 
structure. | 
In light of all the above, gen-| 
tlemen, I submit that the mgst log- 
ical method of post-war taxation 
is distribution of the tax burden 
between corporations and individ- 
uals. And I submit that this di- 
vision of the load will be found 
most reasonable and equitable. 


Market & V-E Day 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Cur- 
tis, 25 Broad St., New York City, 
members of the Néw York Stock 
Exchange and other leading Ex- 
changes, in a current bulletin dis- 
cuss the position of the market 
now and the possible position of 


on tax policy as having great, not 
to say crucial, importance in 
maintaining a high level of pro- 


| duction and employment in the 


post-war years. It is only one 
among many factors, and by no 
means the only governmental 
policy, affecting production and 
employment. But it has a bearing, 
and it is this bearing of taxes on 
post-war production and employ- 
ment that is in focus here tonight. 


Tax adjustment may influence 
the level of employment and 
business in at least three ways. 
First, tax adjustments may stimu- 
late private investment, or remove 
restrictions upon private invest- 
ment, if you prefer to express it 
that way. In the light of present 
and prospective tax levels, I find 
little but semantic differences be- 
tween those who talk of using 
taxes to stimulate and those who 
talk of removing restrictions 


| which taxes impose. 


Second, tax adjustments may 
stimulate consumption—or, alter- 
natively, remove restrictions upon 
consumption. 


Third, tax adjustments may im- 
prove competitive relationships 
in such a way as to grease the 
wheels of the economic machine, 
—or perhaps a better analogy 
would be, to cause the gears to 
mesh more effectively. 


Now, as I previously pointed 
out, when people talk about post- 
war tax adjustments, they are 
talking mostly about tax reduc- 
tions. Tax reductions may be gen- 
eral reductions straight across the 
board, or they may be specific 
and selective. To the extent that 





Copies of this memorandum may 
be had from the firm upon 
request. 


the post-war situation permits 
general tax reduction, the restric- 
tions which taxes may place on 





consumption and investment are 
removed. But, if the situation 
permits little general reduction, 
the problem then becomes one of 
selectively making these reduc- 
tions and adjustments which will 
provide the most stimulation to 
consumption and investment at 
the least cost in revenue. 

I understand that most of the 
speakers this evening are going to 
discuss the second point, that is, 
the selective adjustments or re- 
ductions which they believe will 
have the maximum effect in stim- 
ulating production and employ- 
ment. I have been asked to exam- 
ine the general outlook for tax 
reduction—to consider how much 
leeway there is in which to make 
either general or specific reduc- 
tions. 

What shall we use as the level 
of post-war expenditures? That 
depends on many imponderables. 
To make a reliable forecast we 
need to know the answers to such 
questions as: How large must the 
armed forces be? What kind of 
foreign trade relations will we 
have? What will be the Congres- 
sional policy on aids to agricul- 
ture and aids to the unemployed? 
What will be the policy toward 
veterans? We cannot now answer 
these and many other related 
questions, and yet they have to Be 
answered before anything like an 
accurate forecast of post-war ex- 
penditures can be made. 

From this brief survey, it may 
be concluded that attention should 
be directed not so much toward 
general, across-the-board, reduc- 
tions, as toward selective or spe- 
cific reductions which will afford 
the maximum support to con- 
sumer markets and will stimulate 
investment by encouraging risk- 
taking and improving competitive 
relationships. 

It may be unpalatable, yet it is 





nonetheless clear, that the Ameri- 
can public will need to become 
reconciled to a high level of taxes 
after the war. But to admit this is 
net to. rule out a very substantial 
reconstruction of our tax system 
to meet the post-war objective of 
full employment and production. 
On the contrary, the fact that 
taxes will be high makes that re- 
construction all the more impera~ 
ive. 


Windels to Speak at 
State Chamber Meeting 


Paul Windels, Chairman of the 
Citizens Transit Committee and 








former corporation counsel, will 
speak on “The Subways—Father 
Knickerbocker’s Headache,” at the 
monthly meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of New 
York today (Feb. 1). Mr. Win- 
dels’ address will follow a vote 
by the Chamber on a resolution 
urging the enactment of legisla- 
tion to create a non-partisan 
Transit Authority to manage all 
city-owned transportation facili- 
ties and establish a self-sustaining 
fare. Leroy A. Lincoln, President, 
will preside at the meeting which 
will be held in the Chamber 
building at 65 Liberty Street at 12 
o’clock noon. 





All-Florida Developments 


L. H. Rothchild & Co., 52 Wall 
St., New York City, have pre- 
pared a detailed resume of devel- 
opments in the case of the Sea- 
board All-Florida. Copies of this 
interesting material may be had 
from the firm upon request. . 





Attractive for Investment 


National Service Companies 
preferred stock, common. stock 
and 6% bonds are very attractive 
at present prices, according to a 
brief statistical memorandum 
issued by Donald E. Shaw & Co., 
Inc., 617 Walnut St.. Hartford 
City, Ind. Copies of this memo- 
randum may be had upon request 











from Donald E. Shaw & Co. 
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More Production Means Better 
Living and Full Employment 


By HENRY J. KAISER* 


Leading Industrialist Asserts Industry and Trade Unionism Alike Are 
Dependent Upon the Survival of Private Property and That the Task 
of Converting Our Economy From War to Peace Is in Increasing the 
National Product Through Improved Technology, Reduced Costs, and 
Higher Living Standards. Says With Certain Exceptions, the Record | 
of Organized Labor Is Noble and Strong in Human Aspirations and 
Represents a Struggle for Justice, but Warns That Labor Cannot Receive 
a Bigger Share of National Income by Merely Taking it Away From | 
Other Factors in Production. Thinks Government Can Help by Easing 
the Tax Burden and Continuing Financial Aid Where Private Finance 
Is Unable to Take Risks. 


The events of recent weeks have taught us that total war is | 
more than a phrase. Never before have the battle lines of the nations 


been so far- . 2 kis ct, 


| fore has a high output per | 


flung, nor 
have they manhour. — ; | 
been held at 5. The patriotic desire to sup- | 


port the war effort. 


It will be well to consider how | 
each one of these conditions will 


such a_ cost. 
There is a 
new and com- 
pelling aware- 
ness that our 
effort onevery 
front can be 
sustained only 
by devotion. 
All our think- 
ing and plan- 
ming for the 
future must 
give purpose 
and meaning 
to the statis- 
tics of death Henry J. Kaiser | 
and destruc- | 
tion which are mounting hour by | 


1. Full employment will still 

be a necessity. 

Working hours will need 

to be reduced. Labor 

could not stand the strain | 
which it now endures. 

. The improvements in tech- 
nology will continue at a 
more rapid rate than ever 
before. 

. Hundreds of thousands of 
workers will go back to the 
service industries: Laun- 
dries, shops, service sta- 
tions, and the clerical tasks 


2. 








| better off. 


| money. 
| cern. 


| money-lender. 





Ahour. 

It is man’s hope that there is a 
new world in the making. He is) 
too wise to hope for perfection, | 
but he dares to have faith in im- 
provement. 

In a recent speech before the) 
House of Commons, a British in- 
dustrialist made this noteworthy | 
statement: 

“IT have always been a be- 
liever in private property and 
private enterprise, but so long 
as there remain people who 
cannot have enough to eat, the 
possession of private property 
is a humiliation and not an op- 


which they left to engage 
in the production of ships, | 
tanks, guns and ammuni- | 
tion. 
The patriotic appeal of war 
will no longer prevail. 

In peace time production we 
shall have to find equivalents for | 
all the factors which are now | 
making our war production the) 
marvel of the age. 

For a great many years I have 
watched the evolution of organ- | 
ized labor and the goals for which | 
it strives. With certain excep- | 
| tions, it is a record of much that 
: ” is noble and strong in human as- | 

portunity .~ | pirations. .Fundamentally, it rep-| 

Industry and trade unionism} resents a struggle for justice; the | 
alike are dependent upon the rights which we all recognize as | 
survival of the institution of pri-| man’s equitable due. : 
vate property. But its defense. 
will not. be accomplished by re-| Living Standard Built by Effort, | 
hearsing its virtues or by wishful | Organization and Saving | 
thinking. Unless there is a job But there is a practical aspect 
for all who want to work and @ ¢, human rights. A standard of | 
willingness to make production | jiying is not achieved by demands | 
abundant and efficient, our hopes | 5, py talk. It has to be built by | 
for a rising standard of living effort, organization and saving. 
will fade, and the institution of | One of labor's: just ebls is 0 
oer ee ae ‘better standard of living. This, 

The task of converting our j, another way-of saying that la-| 
economy from war to peace is not por seeks to increase its return. | 
one for the timid or the cynical. There are’ two ways in which | 


Even if our country should de- : . 
cide to\maintain a standing army | this can be done, a right way and | 
4 wrong way. 


of two and a half million men, é | 
more than fourteen million per-| The wrong way is to demand a 
‘sons will have to be transferred bigger ‘share of the existing na- | 
from war to peace employment. | tional income. The right way is 

to seek every legitimate method | 
'of increasing the national product | 
30 that there will be more to dis-| 


5. 














Reconversion Factors 


In making this adjustment, tribut 
there are some favorable factors, ‘T!?U'- 
the most outstanding of which is) To put it another way, the 


wrong way is to demand a bigger | 
share of a pie that has been. 
baked. The right way is to help| 
to make a bigger pie. In 1929 the 
national income was about $83 
billions. Wages and_ salaries 
amounted to approximately 62%, 
or about $51 billions. In 1943 the 
national income was about $148) 
billions; wages and salaries were 
71%, or a little more than $105 
billions. I know you will object 
that salaries include the compen- 
sation of corporate executives, but 
| in each case these were about 
| 6% of the total. © 

| In 1932 labor received its lar- 


: _| gest share. 79% of the national 
*An address by Mr. Kaiser be- | ve ome in that year went to sal- 


fore the International Ladies’ | aries and wages. But if labor had 


,Garment Workers Union, Times ‘ pe tapes” 
Hall, New York City, Jan. 26, ‘received 100% of the national in- 


1945. come in that depression year it’! 


a vastly improved technology. We 
have really learned how to pro-| 
duce... The national product is) 
greater than anyone dreamed it) 
could be. 


The present vast volume of war 
‘production has been made possi- 
blé' by many factors. 


1. Full employment. 

2. Increased working hours. 

3. Improved technology. 

4. The fact that most of the 

“Tabor force is working in 

y,heavy industry where large 

—. sums of capital are invest- 
ed in machinery and there- 











/and improved conditions in health | 


would have been scarcely any 

The problem of distribution is | 
not so simple a matter as shares. | 
The government takes a big slice | 
of the pie in taxation. The sav- 
ings which are called capital also. 


| require a share. Management and | 


ownership claim a share. Labor | 
requires its share. If the pie is| 
always the same size, giving more | 


|to one means giving less to the’ 


| 


others. 

The problem is further compli- | 
cated by the changing value of 
Prices ate a major con-| 


Dur.ng the war every major na- | 
tion has frozen wages, salaries, | 
profits and interest in the effort 
to hold prices in check. Despite | 
some injustices, the effort has, 
succeeded. 

It is easy to say that rents’ 
should be frozen because nobody | 
loves a landlord. It is easy to say | 
that interest rates should be) 
frozen because nobody loves a) 
It is easy to say | 
that the price of food should be} 
frozen, beeause the farmers have 


regards their standard of living. | 
But under the limited production | 
of things we all want, whoever | 
gets a bigger share takes it away | 
from someone else. 

If anybody’s search for a larger | 
share simply results in higher | 
prices, no special benefit will | 
follow. 

What I am saying is that claims | 
for more should not be based 
solely on the rising cost of living. 
If we do nothing more than gen- 
erate a spiral of rising prices, 
noboby benefits except specula- | 
tors. All the people who live on} 
pensions, life insurance or other | 
fixed incomes suffer. 

Now let’s look at the right ap-| 
proach. Our hope for a rising 
standard of living lies in the in-'| 
crease of the national product. If | 
we can increase the volume of} 
goods and reduce the costs, there | 
will be more to distribute and the | 
threat of rising prices will be 
countered. 

But I can hear the objection. 
fiat you have no assurance that 
an increased national product will | 
bring you an increased share. In| 
this criticism you have history on 
your side. But competition for 
shares in the national product, 
need not be destructive. Obvi- 
ously, labor cannot compete on an 
equal footing without the power 
of organized bargaining. 





Labor Relations Improved 


With certain exceptions, I am 
justified by my own experience in 
the belief that labor’ relations 
with industry have vastly im- 
proved. I know we recognize our 
common interests. We can well 
be united against the threat of 
socialization. Neither industry 
nor labor could survive in the su- 
ver-state. Therefore, I am ready to 
believe that we can work with 
any moderate government in solv- 
ing the problem of distribution. 

On the economic side, the start- 
ing point is increased output at 
reduced costs. 

The government can help by 
easing the tax burden which is 
a cost factor, and by accelerating 
depreciation and _ obsolescence 
which would encourage improve- 
ment. 

It can continue financial aid, 
where private finance is unable. 
to take the risks. 


Management should persue its 
search for improved technology, 
better methods and organization, | 


and protection. 


Labor should examine every 


| trade practic 


. and policy to be. 
certain that they enhance rather, 
than impede,the prospects for in-| 
creased production at lower costs. 
Economie. expansion and in in-| 
creased national product are in no 
small part in your hands. 

I am fully aware of the objec-_ 
tion that improved technology | 
displaces labor. : The sound an-| 


swer is to be found in the vast': 
untouched market in which be- New York 1, N. Y. 


|new thought, 


| dividends 
, years, and offers, the firm be- 
|lieves, an excellent opportunity 


tween 600 million and a billion 


| people have not yet enjoyed any | 


of the products of machine pro- 
duction. If we have the courage 
to widen our markets in behalf of 
that section of humanity which 
knows nothing of a decent stand- 
ard of living, technological dis- 
placement will take care of itself. 


Results of Work Count 
Before closing let me offer a 


current estimates of the need for 
60 million jobs does not give suf- 
ficient weight to the fact that it 
isn’t just work that men want. It 
is the results of work. If 60 mil- 
lion men had jobs at soldiering, 
they wouldn’t give anyone a high 
standard of living... . It is loaves 
of bread, units of housing, ward- 


robes, schools, autos and radios | 


that we need. When these things 
are produced at lower and lower 
cost, we make a frontal attack 
on the high cost of living, and 
consequently contribute to better 
standards of living. 

It has been a privilege to meet 


be affected by the return to peace. | rarely had much consideration as | with your Officers Institute. You 


bear a grave responsibility. Un- 
der the democratic process, the 


formulation of policies must ex- | 


press the hopes and desires of 
your vast membership. You, too, 
must feel the burdens of leader- 
ship which will call for humility 
more than the sense of power. 

We can work together with 
government for the common good 
or we can engage in conflict 
which will destroy all our hopes 
for peace and progress. 

Now is the time for decision. 
What we do today will profoundly 
influence the future. 


It is heartening to note that you 


| have invited men of all shades of 
opinion to speak freely in your | 
You may disagree and. 
debate with your guests, but you | 


forum. 


are both fair and wise in making 
possible full and free discussion. 

I believe we can succeed and I 
am ready to do all in my power 
to make a working accord pos- 


| sible. 








‘S. H. Junger Co. 


S. H. Junger & Co., 40 Exchnage 
| Place, New York City, announces 
that Gus Muiler has become asso- 


ciated with the firm. 
ESS 


Phila. Transportation Co. 
Interesting Situation 


Consolidated mortgage 3-6s of 
2039, the 5% 
common stock of Philadelphia 
Transportation Co. offer interest- 
ing situations with attractive 
vields, according to a circular 


prepared by Stroud & Co., Inc.,| 


123 So. Broad Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
company, which has reduced its 
debt $11,251,469 since its reor- 
ganization in 1940, may be had 
from Stroud & Co. upon request. 


Excellent Opportunity 

Graham, Parsons & Co., 1421 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
members of the New York Stock 





| Exchange, have prepared a study | 
'of the Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 


which has _ paid 
for 82 


facturing Co., 
continuously 


to invest in an important growth 
industry. 


sons & Co. upon request. 


Available On Request 


Schenley Distillers Corporatio: 








have prepared an attractive book-. 
the. first article: 


let containing 
in the series they have been run- 
ning in the “Financial Chronicle.’ 
Copies of this booklet may be hac 
upon request by writing to Mart 
Merit. in care of Schenley. Distill. 
ers Corporation. 350 Fifth Ave : 





or at least one! 
which has had little emphasis. The | 


preferred, and the) 


Copies of the circular on the | 


Copies of the study 
| may be had from Graham, Par- 


Decision in Avery 
Case Pending 


(Continued from page 515) 
retary of the Curb Exchange, Fred 
C. Moffatt, President thereof, and 
David U. Page, Chairman of its 
/committee on stock transactions. 
| The plaintiff also called a number 
'of the other Governors of the Ex- 
| change as witnesses. 

Testimony was later given that 
| since the dissolution of Avery & 
| Co., part of its: business found its 
| way into the offices of some of the 
| Governors of the Curb Exchange. 


It was also testified that this 
| was the first instance in which the 
| penalty of dissolution was im- 
|posed by the Curb on _ such 
| charges. 


| The court expressed the view 
| that the penalty seemed to be un- 
| duly harsh. 


Contention of the Defense 


The defense was largely based 
upon the claim that the powers of 
the Curb Exchange with respect to 
disciplinary proceedings are ex- 
pressed in its by-laws to which 
every member agrees when he ac- 
quires his membership; that under 
those powers the Board of Gover- 
nors was fully authorized to take 
the action that it took and to or- 
der the dissolution which was 
subsequently effected. All this, it 
is asserted, was done absolutely 
without any malice. 


Briefs 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission had _ its observers 
present throughout the trial and 
applied for leave to file a brief 
amicus, i.e., as a friend of the 
court. Such leave was granted. 
Mr. Justice Shientag directed that 
all briefs be exchanged within 
twenty days and that the parties 
|have ten days thereafter for the 
|exchange and filing of replying 
_briefs, so that no decision may be 
| expected before about the end of 
| February. 





Importance of the Issues 


' This case is being watched care- 
_fully by brokers and dealers in 
'the securities field because it 
| throws into sharp relief the extent 
| to which disciplinary bodies which 
have the multiform functions of 
'investigator, prosecutor, judge and 
| jury, may go. 

In view of the nature of the 
hearing before the Exchange, as 
developed by the testimony be- 
| fore Mr. Justice Shientag, it is ex- 
pected that he will give serious 
thought to this subject and cover 
the same in his opinion. 

The plaintiff's case was tried by 
William H. Friend, as counsel for 
Lowe, Dougherty, Hart & Marcus. 
William G. Mulligan, counsel for 
Reed, Truslow, Crane & De Give, 
| tried the case for the defendant. 








— 


Arthur Tresch Co. Formed 
(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
CHICAGO, ILL.—Arthur Tresch 

& Co. has been formed with of- 

fices at 209 South La Salle Street 

to engage in an investment busi- 
ness. Partners are Arthur Tresch 
and Bruce Krasberg. Mr. Tresch 
| was formerly associated. with 
| Braun, Bosworth & Co. 
I 

| Interesting Situation 

|. The current situation in Foun- 

| dation Co. offers interesting pos- 

| sibilities according to a circular 
| prepared by J. F. Reilly & Co., 

111 Broadway, New York City. 

Copies may be had from the firm 

upon request. 

ae 


Promising Speculation 

_ General Machinery common, at 
market, offers a promising specu- 
lative commitment on its post-war 
prospects, according to a detailed 
memorandum on the situation 
issued by Amott, Baker & Co., 
150 Broadway, New York City. 
Copies of this interesting. circular 
‘may be had from the firm upon 








' request. . - 


ty ber 
*- 
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Confidence in Railroad Credit: General Ayres ' 
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(Continued from page 519) 


and that their face value will be 
paid on or before maturity. 

A number of the bond issues of 

the Chesapeake & Ohio belong in 
this enviable first class. The fi- 
nancial services give them their 
highest ratings of Al, or of AAA, 
or of Aaa. Several grades down 
in the scale of investment quality 
are the best of the second-grade 
bonds which the financial services 
designate with ratings of Bl, or 
BAA, or Baa. These are still good 
bonds, but they occupy a kind of 
midway position between the 
issues of true investment quality 
and the poorer ones that are 
somewhat speculative in nature. 
Of course, the bonds of the high- 
est quality always sell for higher 
prices than do the second-grade 
bonds, even if both sets have 
about the same maturities and 
equally good coupon yields. 
- For many years prior to the 
period of great speculation of the 
late 1920s; the second-grade rail- 
road bonds sold on the average 
at prices about 83% as high as 
those of the best quality issues. 
In times of depression they sold 
at lower per cents than 83, and in 
periods of prosperity they sold at 
higher per cents. Those fluctua- 
tions furnished a kind of measure 
of the degree of confidence that 
investors had in the future of the 
railroad industry. In times of 
prosperity they began to feel that 
the second-grade bonds were al- 
most as desirable as the first- 
grade issues, and so they bid up 
their prices. In times of.depres- 
sion they began to worry about 
the railroads, and so the prices of 
the second-grade bonds fell fur- 
ther than those of the first-grade 
issues. 

At the time of the great stock 
market speculation which ended 
in a sudden crash of prices in late 
1929, many people had too much 
eonfidence in the futures of al- 
most all sorts of business. They 
thought and proclaimed that we 
were in a new era in which we 
should not experience any more 
depressions. Investors felt so con- 
fident about the outlook for the 
railroads that the market prices 
of second-grade bonds rose until 
they were at one time 94% as 
high as those of the very best 
issues. Investors were wrong in 
their judgments about the rail- 
roads, and about business in gen- 
eral, but the heights to which they 
bid up the prices of the second- 
grade bonds furnished a measure 
of the degree of their confidence. 

In 1930 the Great Depression 
got under way. Times were hard 
for almost all lines of business, 
and particularly so for the rail- 
roads. Market prices of almost 
all kinds of securities declined 
severely, and those of the second- 
grade rail bonds were particularly 
hard hit. By the end of 1932 they 
were selling for only 31% as much 
as the highest-grade rail bonds. 
The confidence of investors in the 
future of the railroad industry 
was badly shattered. | 

During the remaining depres- 
sion years the market prices of 
the second-grade bonds remained 
low in comparison with those of 
the first-grade issues, and the 
cause continued to be lack of con- 
fidence on the part of investors. 
The per cent climbed up to 58 in 
1937, and then fell again to 53 in 
1938, when business depression 
returned after a brief recovery, 
and the railroads had another bad 
year. In 1939 war broke out in 
Europe, and bond prices rose a 
little, until the quotations of the 
second-grade bonds were 58% as 
high as those of the highest- 
grade issues. 

Since 1939 the second-grade 
bonds have been steadily. improv- 
ing their relative positions. In 
1941, when we entered the wars, 
their prices were 63% as high as 
those of the first-grade issues, and 
in 1943 they had moved upward 
until they were 70% as high. The 
greatest improvement, and the 
most definite evidence of in- 





; 


' 


creased investor confidence, de- | 
veloped in 1944, and especially in 
the closing weeks of the year. In 
December of last year the prices 
of the second-grade bonds had ad- 
vanced until they were 82% as 
high as those of the highest-grade 
issues. This most recent increase 
carries the relationship back 
nearly to the old normal one of 
83%. 

All this is most gratifying to 
those who have the best interests 
of the railroads at heart, but still 
it is not enough. What the rail- 
roads really need most in a finan- | 
cial way is to have their credit | 
status so fully reconstituted that 
they can once more raise their 
needed new funds by selling com- 
mon stock, instead of doing it by 
going further into debt. They | 
need to earn sufficient income, 
and to pay enough dividends, so 
that their common stocks will sell | 








above par. This is far from being ' made, and more of it is needed. flected twice. 


the case at present. In December 
there were only five important 
railroads in this country that had 
common stocks selling above par, 
and the next 20 leading roads had 
common stocks selling at an aver- | 
age of only 33% of par. 

If railroads are to continue 
serving the transportation needs | 
of the country as efficiently as | 
they have been during the war | 
years they must have full access | 
to the financial markets. In the | 
case of such railroads as those of | 
the Chesapeake & Ohio group, | 
there has been made an invest- | 
ment of about $22,000 for each | 
employee who has a job. on the | 
system. If more jobs are to be | 


‘provided, more money will have 


to be invested. Credit is in reality | 
an attitude of mind on the part of 
investors; and in the case of the | 
relationship between the railroads | 


and the investors it is highly de- 


sirable that the attitude should be 
one of fully restored confidence. | 


Progress toward that goal is being | 





‘measurement of the actual new 


-ings remain at their prospective 


ithe use of 2% bonds and would 


Lanston of First Boston Corporation 
Analyzes Future War Bond Drives 


(Continued from page 519) 


be segregated from the sales ef- 
forts directed to corporations, in- 
surance companies, etc., in order 
that the public might better see 
for itself—at the time of such 
drives—whether it was doing its 
share in financing the war. An 
important corollary objective of 
these recommendations was to 
nullify any tendency to cover up 
the failure of the individual part 
of the drive, by characterizing the 
over-all result as an ‘outstanding 
success’ purely because of the 
dollar total eventually achieved— 
largely by bank absorption of al- 
ready outstanding securities.” 


“After the individual drive a 
second phase—the offering of se- 
curities to other th commercial 
banks—might be ade,” Mr. 





Lanston’s memorandum continues. 


“In order, during this latter of- | 


fering, to reduce the amount of | 
selling of outstanding securities | 
by institutions which wish to ob- 
tain funds to increase their sub- | 
scription totals, several changes | 
might be attempted. For ex- 
ample, the period during which 
the books are open on_ such 
offerings might be reduced to 
several days or one week as con- 
trasted with two weeks and longer 
previously. At the same time 
shorter-term securities carrying a 
lower coupon rate than 2% 
might be offered—although no 
change in the longer 242s would 
be made. The deferred subscrip- 
tion privilege might be restricted 
to discourage the sale of outstand- 
ing securities on an arbitrage 
basis. Quotas might be set in 
conjunction with a more accurate 


funds and real reinvestment funds 
believed to be available. Each of 
these changes would serve to de- 
crease the funneling of outstand- 
ing securities into the hands of 
commercial banks and thus to re- 
duce the total drive sales to these 
classes of buyers to a lower and 
more realistic level. 


“As long as Treasury borrow- 


high levels bona fide purchases 
by other than commercial banks 
(as outlined above) would be in- 
sufficient to cover the Treasury’s 
requirements. Thus, the third 
phase of the drive would repre- 
sent an offering of securities di- 
rectly to commercial banks. Such 
offerings would hardly require 


probably consist of lower coupon 
issues of shorter term. Thus, 
such changes in drive methods 
would result in selling to com- 
mercial banks approximately the 
same volume of securities, but in 
a more orderly and natural man- 
ner, and at a lower interest cost 
to the Treasury than is accom- 
plished by present methods. 

“It would not be necessary for 





| at that rate. 
with the successive 2% offerings | 


the Treasury to attempt to ‘force’ 
a lowering of the yield curve in 
order to have such a result take 
place. In a controlled market— 
particularly where there is confi- 
dence in the efficacy of such con- 
trols—there is a tendency to favor 
the security which is generally 
available, which offers the high- 
est interest rate, and yet which 
is of a term that fits within gen- 
eral investment policies. The 
Treasury itself gave approval, in 
setting up its war financing pat- 
terns, to purchase by commercial 
banks of maturities up to the 8 to 
10-year bracket. Consequently, if 
the Treasury were to restrict fu- 
ture offerings to issues of shorter 
term and bearing a coupon rate of 
less than 2%, the demand for the 
highest coupon issue (such as a 
154% bond) would. gradually 
force the Treasury to successively 


'lengthen the term of the security 


This was the case 


and has also been clearly demon- 
strated by the market premiums 
which have existed on the 142% 
and 154% issues. Any changes in 
War Loan Drive methods, such as 
those outlined above, would, 
therefore, result in a tendency to 
lower the existing pattern of 
yields with a consequent reduc- 
tion in the amortized income ac- 
cruing to the commercial banks 
by .additional purchases of war 
financing securities, and _ this 
would be without any attempt on 
the part of the Treasury to force 
the issue. 


“As. a matter of fact, the atti- 
tude of a number of bankers is 
that such a trend is inevitable. 
Since an increasing number of 
banks are in or are verging upon 
excess profit tax liabilities, it 
actually makes little difference 
whether additional taxable inter- 
est income from Treasury securi- 
ties is obtained from 2% or 1% 
issues. Some, however, dislike 
the prospects of a lowering of the 
interest pattern at this time be- 
cause they feel that it implies 
greater difficulties in the post- 
war control of interest rates in 
general. The latter seems to us 
to be an orthodox reaction to an 
unorthodox condition in the sense 
that the considerations are hardly 
‘normal.’ Of the various evils 
that one could imagine as a con- 
sequence of interest rate controls, 
a lowering at this point of the in- 
terest pattern might well be char- 
acterized as one of’ the lesser. 
Elliott V. Bell, Superintendent of 
Banks in New York State, ex- 
pressed this point ably when he 
said that our large Treasury in- 
debtedness ‘is bound to have a 
profound influence’ because it ‘in- 
evitably compels the Government 
‘~ intawvene mare and more in 


the economic system.’ Banks are 





Tomorrow's Markets 
Walter Whyte 


Savs 
(Continued from page 518) 
who look beyond headlines 


and editorials is another. 
* * % 





By the time you read this 


the Henry Wallace appoint- 
ment may be confirmed. 
There are as many powerful 
interests on his side as there 
are against him. No, the mar- 
ket action of the past few 
days had little to do with 
court decisions or secretary- 
ships. This doesn’t mean that 
I know the answers. But I do 
know that widely publicized 
events seldom have a lasting 
market influence. And never 
are they discounted or re- 


% 1 


Leaving political and judi- 
cial affairs alone and concen- 


‘trating on the stock market 
'we see that while the aver- 


ages are still under their best 


levels, individual stocks are 
already poking their heads if 
not through their recent re- 





Seventeenth Annual Sales 


Meeting of R. H. Johnson 

R. H. Johnson & Co., 64 Wall 
Street, New York City, held its 
seventeenth annual sales meeting 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, Jan. 27. 
The entire sales force participated 
in the meeting. 





Attractive Situations 
Skilsaw, Inc. and American 
Arch Co. offer attractive possibili- 
\ties according to analyses issued 
| by W. J. Banigan & Co., 50 Broad- 
| way, New York City. Copies of 
‘these memoranda may be had 

| from the firm upon request. 

Sa aR 


d . . ° 

| Attractive Situation 
Pittsburgh Railways offers at- 
'tractive possibilities according to 
'a study of the situation prepared 
| by First of New York Corporation 
70 Pine Street, New York City. 
'Copies may be had upon request 
from First of New York Corpo- 
ration. 


Outstanding Bldg. Stock 


The Upson Co. common offers 
an outstanding medium-priced 
building stock, according to a re- 
port issued by J. W. Gould & Co., 
120 Broadway, New York City. 
Copies of this report may be had 
from J. W. Gould & Co. upon 
request. 


DePinna Co. Attractive 


A. DePinna Co. offers an inter- 
esting situation, according to @ 
circular prepared by Herrick 
Waddell & Co., Inc., 55 Liberty 
Street, New York City. Copies 
of this circular may be had from 
the firm upon request. 

















Attractive Situation 

Cliffs Corp. offers interesting 
possibilities, according to a study 
of the situation prepjared by Kit- 
chen & Co., 135 South La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. Copies of this 
study may be had from the firr 
upon request, 


“The Confident Year” 


The latest Bulletin issued by 
Strauss Bros. entitled “The Con- 
fident Year” sketches the outlook 
for eight vital industries and re- 
views thirty-four securities. Cop- 
ies may be had upon request 
from Strauss Bros., 32 Broadway. 
New York City. 











an important part of our economic 
system.” 


' sistance 
| them. After three attempts to 
‘decline, each of which failed, 
it is beginning to look like the 
| market 





levels, then into 


is in earnest about 
wanting to go up. 
i * * 


If instead of advancing 
prices hold present levels and 
start to snore gently, that too 
won’tbepessimistic. Ofcourse 
the somnambulistie process 
can't be carried too far. In 
fact the only pessimistic thing 
to look for now is something 
quite obvious—a general de- 
cline. But even a decline, if 
it stops within circumscribed 
levels, should not be alarm- 


ing: 
XK 


In case you want to know 
what these levels are I sug- 
gest you refer to the stocks 
mentioned here in the past 
few weeks and take another 
look at their stops. Twice 
these stops looked like they 
couldn’t hold. Twice, they 
held and the ‘stocks went up. 
In average points the lows of ~ 
last Wednesday, Jan. 24, 
should hold. 

* 


x * 


* %* 


Present action is extremely 
tempting. For even if» it 
doesn’t show any immediate 
advance it minimizes the dan- 
ger of immediate decline. If 
such action continues for an- 
other week I'll give you a list 
of stocks which should give 
you an ample share in any 
coming advance. . 

* % * 

Meanwhile the stops on the 
following still apply. Ameri- 
can Crystal Sugar 18, Ameri- 
can Steel Foundry 27, Bald- 
win Locomotive 25, Crucible 
Steel 35 and U. S. Steel 58. 
The stop in G. L. Martin also 
remains at 22. 


More next Thursday. 
—Walter Whyte 


[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.] 
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Some Consequences ry 
A $300 Billion Debt 


(Continued from page 514) 


by June of next year of approxi- 
mately $300 billion. There is no 
doubt. we will certainly see a debt 
of that size. Before we are 
through, it may be considerably 
larger. The existence of so large 
a national debt is bound te have 
a profound influence. The danger 
is not that the government will go 
“bankrupt.” Governments today 
have many devices by which they 
can avoid that. The important 
thing is that a debt of this size 
inevitably compels government to 
intervene more and more in the 
economic system, 

I should like to talk to you 
about some of the effects this 
large national debt will have upon 
the economic outlook in general 
and the savings and loan business 
in particular. 

To begin with, so large a debt 
will have a definite influence 


upon the general level of interest | 


rates. 

For the past twenty-three years 

long-term interest rates have been 
h-@eclining. Today .they are at the 
lowest levels in our history. Be- 
cause of the nature of your busi- 
ness, savings and loan associations 
have been slower than most types 
of financial institutions to feel the 
full impact of falling interest 
rates. Nevertheless, the average 
rate on outstanding loans in the 
associations of New York State 
has fallen from five and two- 
thirds per cent in October, 1939, 
to five and one-quarter per cent 
last October. 

But that is only part of the 
story. In 1939 nearly two-thirds 
of the outstanding mortgages car- 
ried six per cent. Today only a 
little more than one-fourth carry 
that rate. In other words, the high 
yield mortgages are running off. 
Lower rates are becoming the 
rule. This is a result of the de- 
cline in interest rates in general. 
Although mortgage interest rates 
rise and fall more slowly than 
those ‘on government bonds and 
other market issues, they are di- 
rectly influenced by the money 
market. The general level of in- 
terest rates cannot rise or fall 
without ultimately affecting mort- 
gage rates. The general level be- 
comes accordingly a matter of 
very real importance to savings 
and loan associations. Will it go 
up, or down, or stay the same? 


Take first some of the factors 
pointing toward higher interest 
rates. The banking system. has 
undergone a terrific expansion of 
credit in recent years. The long- 
continued financing of the Fed- 
eral deficit, especially war financ- 
ing, has brought about an enor- 
mous expansion of bank deposits. 
In the five years ended last June 
30, the total deposits of all com- 
mercial and savings banks in the 
United States increased more than 
$50 billion. Since the low point 
of the depression the rise has been 
about $90 billion. These deposits 
totalled iast June nearly $129 bil- 
lion. As a result of this expansion 
the excess reserves of the banking 
system have all but disappeared. 
The old familiar ratios of capital 
funds to deposits have been re- 
placed by much lower ones. 

War financing has also put a 
heavy strain upon the Federal Re- 
serve Banks. Under the law the 
Reserve Banks are required to 
have on hand gold certificates 
equal to 40 per cent of their out- 
standing notes and must have re- 
serves in gold certificates or law- 
ful money equal to 35 per cent of 
their deposits. Since June of 1939 
the Reserve Banks have increased 
their issue of notes by more than 
$17 billion, while deposits have 
gone up over $4 billion. The con- 
sequence is that the Federal Re- 
serve ratio of gold to note and de- 
posit liabilities combined has 


fallen from 85 per cent in June 
1939 to 49 per cent. 





Post War Interest Rates 


Ordinarily all these circum- 
stances would be pretty sure signs 
that some tightening of money 
rates was ahead. Such a forecast 
would seem especially likely when 
it is considered that there still lie 
ahead demands for many more 
billions of dollars to finance the 
war. But, the time has long since 
past when we could consider sole- 
ly or even primarily the factors of 
supply and demand in this ques- 
tion of interest rates. Not for 
|many years has there been such a 

thing as a free market in money. 

'The controlling influence in the 
'future of interest rates will be 
| government policy. Here is where 
|our $300 billion debt will be de- 
| cisive. 

At current average rates the in- 
terest alone on that debt will be 
'$6 billion annually. Except for 
two unusual years, that is more 
i'than the entire annual revenue of 
the Federal Government at any 
time prior to 1940.. A rise of even 
one-half of one per cent in the 
average rate of interest on that 
debt would mean $1,500,000,000 
added to government expenses. 
That would mean, in turn, either 
another billion and a half of taxes 
each year or a still further rise in 
the debt. 


Moreover, government bonds 
will constitute the largest single 
asset of most of our financial in- 
stitutions. Already more than half 
the assets of our commercial 
banks consist of these securities. 
Now a rise in interest rates means 
a fall in bond prices. You cannot 
have the one without the other. 
Any collapse of government bond 
prices comparable to what oc- 
curred after the last war would 
have disastrous effects upon our 
banking system and upon our en- 
tire economy. Accordingly, I take 
it as self-evident that the Federal 
Government will be compelled to 
do everything within its power to 
keep government bonds from fall- 
ing in price. That means, as a 
practical matter, keeping interest 
rates low. 

In the light of that fact, the 
whole question of the future of in- 
terest rates comes down to this: 
Can the Treasury and the Federal 
Reserve System succeed in keep- 
ing interest rates low? What de- 
vices do they have for accom- 
plishing this end? The first re- 
quirement, of course, is to main- 
tain excess bank reserves so that 
the commercial banks can con- 
tinue to absorb government bonds 
and will continue to have an ex- 
cess of funds for which they must 
seek an investment outlet. 


There is no lack of means to- 
ward this end. One step, which 
has already been proposed, is. to 
lower the reserve requirement of 
the Federal Reserve Banks. An- 
other possibility is to lower the 
reserve requirements of the mem- 
ber banks. Beyond that, the Re- 
serve Banks could ease their po- 
sition by issuing notes which do 
not require any gold reserve. The 
Treasury could increase the gold 
reserves of the Federal Reserve 
Banks by depositing with them 
some of the $1,800,000,000 gold in 
the Stabilization Fund. There are 
still other devices. 


One thing is certain, the federal 
authorities have it within their 

















power to prevent banking condi- 
tions alone from determining in- 
terest rates. Equally important is 
the fact that bankers today are 
aware that a rise in interest rates, 
which would mean a fall in bond 
prices, would be more painful 
than pleasant. 


Easy Money Policy Demanded 
So we come down to these two 
circumstances: (1) That the gov- 
ernment must willy nilly maintain 
an easy money policy; (2) that all 
of us who are concerned with the 
| security of our banking system 











and the economic stability of our 
country must hope that the gov- 
ernment can succeed in its objec- 
‘tive. Accordingly, I would place 
my bets on the side of continued 
low interest rates. I do not mean 
by this that it will be safe to dis- 
regard a proper spacing of long 
and short maturities. I do not 
mean that there will not be some 
ups and downs in government 
bonds, possibly some sharp ones. 
I do not mean that interest. rates 
are bound to stay at precisely 











their present levels. I simply mean 
that the prudent assumption is not 
to count on any material rise in 
the general level of interest rates 
for a long time to come. 

Another phase of your business 
which has been and will continue 
to be affected by the size of the 
government debt is the volume of 
your shareholdings. Savings of 
all types have been increased dur- 
ing the war as a result of larger 
incomes generated by government 
spending of borrowed money. But 
the savings deposits in banks and 
the shares in savings and loan as- 
sociations have not expanded as 
rapidly as have demand deposits. 
In other words they have not yet 
caught up to the new volume of 
demand deposits. Shifts in pop- 
ulation following the war will 
mean shifts in share accounts for 
many savings and loan associa- 
tions, but the overall trend is 
likely to be up. 

A second reason for expecting 
larger shareholdings in your in- 
stitutions is the prospect of a 
higher national income after the 
war than we had before. A higher 
income should be accompanied by 
a larger dollar volume of savings. 
The reasonable expectation, there- 
fore, is that, barring a major de- 


increase after the war. This con- 
clusion further reinforces the be- 
lief that interest rates will not 
rise. The larger funds seeking in- 
vestment outlets will lead to com- 
petition which will act as a de- 
pressing influence on _ interest 
rates of all types. 


Post War Prices 


Our record-breaking national 
debt will also have an important 
bearing upon prices. We have 
been hearing warnings of infla- 
tion for so long that most of us 
have become numb to the meaning 
of the word. To the question: 
Are we going to have inflation? 
there are several legitimate an- 
swers. In one sense we already 
have inflation. We have wit- 
nessed a phenomenal inflation of 
currency and bank deposits—the 
means of payment in the hands of 
our people. The volume of bank 
deposits credited to private ac- 
counts and all currency outside of 
the banks has more than doubled 
since 1939. It has trebled since 
the low point of the depression. 
It amounted last June to over $136 
billion and today is probably $140 
billion. That compares with $55 
billion in the boom year 1929. 


If the question means: Are we 
going to have inflation of the type 
Germany had in 1923—the short 
answer is “No.” Before that could 
happen, we should have to be, like 
post-war Germany, a nation de- 
feated, exhausted, and morally, 
physically, politically, bankrupt. 
But what most people mean by 
the question is simply this: Are 
we going to have a major price 
rise? 


a rise and subsequent fall in 
prices. The First World War fol- 
lowed the pattern. From June 
1914 to December 1918 the whole- 
sale price index approximately 
doubled. From that point to the 
Spring of 1920 there was a further 
increase of 22 per cent. Note the 
sharp rise in prices which oc- 
curred after the war was over. By 
April 1920 the dollar, in terms of 
wholesale commodities, was worth 
only 40 cents compared with 1914. 
Then came the collapse. Prices in 
one year fell nearly 50 per cent. 
But they never returned to pre- 
war levels, except during the de- 
pression of the early thirties. 








Thus far, in the present war, 


pression, savings will continue to | 


Well, all our past wars brought ! 





wholesale prices, as measured by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics in- 
dex, have risen about 35 per cent 
in the past five years. The cost of 


living index has gone up 28 per} 
Most of this increase oc- | 


cent. 


| 


curred prior to the General Max- | 
imum Price Regulation of OPA | 


issued in April 1942. 

Here then is the situation: There 
exists currently an enormous vol- 
ume of available purchasing 
power. which, as a result of gov- 
ernment controls and of the re- 
markable self-restraint shown by 
our people, has not yet had nearly 
as much effect upon prices as 
might have been expected. Once 
the war is over; once the restraints 
of patriotism are loosened, once 
civilian goods again appear on the 
market, it is altogether possible | 
that the vast accumulation of pur- 
chasing power will be turned 
loose in a scramble to satisfy long- 
deferred wants. In that case prices 
could rise very rapidly for a while. 

Here again we must reckon with 
government intervention. Un- 
questionably, an effort will be! 
made to retain OPA price controls 
and to avoid runaway price rises. 
But the government will also be) 
worried about possible price de- | 





clines. It will be worried about |! 
unemployment and commodity 
surpluses. Finally, government 


will be thinking about that na- 
tional debt of $300 billion or so. 
Clearly it will be easier to carry 
that debt at a relatively high price 
level than at a low price level. 1 
believe that the regulation of 
prices will prove far more diffi- 
cult than the regulation of inter- 
est rates, although the two are, to 
some extent, related. 





Position of Savings Institutions 


What can we pull out of a!! this 
that will be of some practical use 
to you whose jobs it is to steer a 
savings and loan _ association 
through the days ahead? It seems 
clear to me that the savings and 
loan associations, like all financial 


| years. 





institutions, must reconcile them- 
selves to a lower average rate of 


return on their earning assets than | 


they have known in the past. Even | 2ational affairs. 


certain that the post-war years 
will be a period of rapid change 
and perhaps of considerable risk. 
We shall face a combination of a 
low rate of earnings, with possible. 
increased hazards. 

None of us can avoid mistakes, 
but let us at least not repeat the 
mistakes of the twenties. The sav- 
ings and loan associations have 
made much progress in recent 
The improvement in their 
assets is reflected in a reduction 
of 55 per cent in real estate hold- 
ings and a further decline of 
mortgage arrearages shown in the 
past year by the New York State 
associations. That is a good rec- 
ord, but there is still more to be 
done. The present times offer an’ 
opportunity to clean house, to get: 
rid of the legacy of undesirable 
holdings left over from past years, 
to get out of debt, to make every- 
thing ship-shape for a possible 
storm ahead. 

We cannot be certain what sort 
of difficulties may confront us, 
but we can scarcely hope to come 
through a world-wide war of this 
magnitude with all its destruction, 
waste and debt without encoun- 
tering troubled times. Those sav- 
ings and loan associations which 
have done everything possible to 
strengthen themselves now can 
face with confidence whatever lies 
ahead. They will also be the ones 
who will be best able to seize new 
opportunities and to contribute to 
the mighty national effort of post- 
war reconstruction. 


Bretton Woods Plans 


Vital for 60,000,000 
Job Goal: Morgenthau 


_ (Continued from first page) 
essential to the functioning of our 
democracy.” 

The diseussion of the Bretton 
Woods proposals which has taken 
place on this program indicates 
that organized labor understands 
also that it must play a responsi- 
ble part in the shaping of inter- 
It has a vital 


if interest rates should go ne | stake in the peace no less than in 


lower, the savings and loan associ- 
ations must adjust themselves for | 
some time to a continued decline | 
in their average rate of return in | 
mortgage loans. 


the war. 

It is too often assumed that in- 
ternational affairs are beyond the 
grasp of the ordinary citizen— 


Moreover, apart! that they must be left to the dip- 


from the question of the debt.! lomats in the political field and to 


other 


government policies ‘will! the bankers in the economic field. 


tend to hold down interest rates.| If they are left entirely in such 
It is a fact that a large part of all| hands, the chances are that they 


loans will,.in one way or another, | 
be guaranteed by the government. 
In the field of residential housing 
loans the G. I. Bill of Rights will | 
have an important influence in 
setting the upper limits on inter- 
est rates. This bill, together with 
the effects of mortgage insurance, 
with which we have already had 
a decade of experience, is bound 
to play an important part in pre- 
venting the return of “the good 
old days” in interest rates. 


Two conclusions inevitably fol- 
low. Mistakes of judgment that 
lead to losses will be more serious 
than ever before. When earnings 
are flowing in at a high rate losses 
can more readily be absorbed. 
When the rate of earnings is low 
it takes a long time to absorb a 
bad loss. Next, when the rate of 
earnings is low, dividend policies 
must be conservative. Those as- 
sociations which are still paying 
dividends that were appropriate in 
the days of the six per cent mort- 
gage will have to cut down now 
that the six per cent mortgage is 
gone, 

As to prices: While the odds 
seem to favor a higher general 
level of prices they also favor the 
possibility of an ensuing slump 
some place along the line and of 
a good many inequalities in price 
movements. In the field of resi- 
dential housing we have begun al- 
ready to find evidences of a com- 
ing boom. Things may look pretty 
rosy for the first few years after 
the war. Let us not forget that 
it is when things look rosy that 
costly mistakes are apt to be 
made, 

All in all, we may take it for 





will be shaped no better than in 
the past. Your hands must share 
in the shaping. 

There is nothing remote about 
the Bretton Woods proposals. They 
involves your bread and butter. 
They are an essential part of the 
President’s program for the at- 
tainment of 60,000,000 jobs here in 
the United States. We cannot 
reach such a level of employment 
at home unless there is a lifting 
of living standards abroad and a 
revival of international trade. 


The International Monetary Fund 
is simply a device to make it pos- 
sible for-workers in all parts of 
the world to exchange the goods 
they produce on a stable basis and 
in an orderly way. It would free 
the flow of commerce from arti- 
ficial currency barriers. It would 
substitute economic co-operation 
for economic warfare among the 
nations of the earth. 

The International Bank, on the 
other hand, is intended to give 
economic help to the people of 
war-torn lands. Only with such 
help will they be able to buy what 
we produce. The only good cus- 
tomers are prosperous customers. 
- And what is even more impor- 
tant is this: The only kind of 
world in which enduring peace 
can be assured is a prosperous 
world—a world in which people 
everywhere have an opportunity 
to fulfill their reasonable hopes 
through honest work and free in- 
terchange of the things they grow 
and make. The agreement reached 
by the United Nations at Bretton 
Woods is one of the cornerstones 
of such a world. 
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Calendar Of New Security Flotations 


OFFERINGS 


{Spencer Trask & Co., and Paine, Webber, 
| Jackson & Curtis. 


ARMOUR & CO. has filed a registration | 


statement for $30,000,000 412% 
income (subordinate) debentures due 1975. 
The proceeds will be used toward redemp- 
tion of ‘existing 7°> cumulative income 
subordinate debentures due 1978. Filed 
Jan. 17, 1945. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,”’ 
Jan. 25, 1945. 

Offered Jan. 31 at 100 and interest by 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Tne First Boston Corp., 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., Smith, 
Barney & Co. and associates. 


CANADA DRY GINGER ALE, INC., has 
filed a registration statement for 50,429 
shares of $4.25 cumulative preferred stock 
{no par). The shares were offered for 
subscription to the holders of common 
stock of record Jan. 11 at the rate of one 


share of preferred for each 12 shares of 
common held. Rights expired Jan. 25. Net 
proceeds of the stock, togetner with. other 
funds of the company, will be used for the 


establishment and acquisition of additiona! 
plants and warehouses, the purchase of 
new machinery and equipment for the pro- 
posed new plants, the purchase of addi- 
tional delivery equipment, for the improve- 
ment and rehabilitation of existing plants, 


etc. Union Securities Corp. and Horn- 
blower & Weeks head the underwriting 
group. Filed Dec. 22, 1944. Details in 
“Chronicle,' Dec. 28, 1344. 


All but 3,756 shares were subscribed for 
by stock holders. These unsubscribed share: 
were sold by the underwriters. 


CAPITAL TRANSIT CO. has filed a reg- 
istration statement for $12,500,000 first 
and refunding mortgage bonds, series A, 
4% due Dec. 1, 1964. The net proceeds 
from the sale of the bonds and from a 
$2,500,000 bank loan with treasury cash 
will be used for refunding purposes and to 
make payments on account of equipment 
purchase, etc. Filed Nov. 10, 1944. The 
issue was originally awarded Dec. 18 last 
to Alex. Brown & Sons and associates at 
97%, which bid was rejected by the SEC. 


Subsequently the bankers agreed to pur- 
chase the issue at 98'2 which the SEC 
approved without having the issue sub- 


mitted for competitive bidding. 

Offered Jan. 29, 1945 at 100 ond interest 
by Alex. Brown & Sons. The First Boston 
Corp., Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner’ & Beane, Folger, Nolan Inc., Eastman, 


Dillon & Co., Equitable Securities Corp, 
Laurence M. Marks & Co. and Reynolds 
& Co. 


PHILIP MORRIS & CO., LED., INC., has 
tiled a registration statement for 199,847 
shares of 4% cumulative preferred sto-x 
$100 par, and subscription rights for lik« 

« amount. Company offered to holders o! 
common stock of record Jan. 15 rights te 
subscribe for 199,847 shares of preferred 
stock at $105.50 per share at the ratio of 
one share of preferred for each five share 
of common stock held. Subcriptien rights 
expired at 3 p.m. Jan. 29, 1945. Compan: 
also offered, subject to the subs*rivtio 
rights of common stock, to the holders of 
its outstanding 4% and 4'2% preferred 
stock the right to exchange their shares of 
old preferred stock, share for share, for the 
new cumulative preferred stock, plus a 
cash adjustment. The exchenee offer oro- 
vided for payment by the company of $1.50 
per share with respect to each 442‘- pre- 
ferred share exchanged. and in the case 
of the 4%'" series. provision was made for 
the payment by the exchanging stockholder 
of $1.50 per share, representing the differ 
ences between the call prices and the of- 
fering price of the new stock. 

Net proceeds from sale of shares not is- 
sued in exchange for old preferred stock 
will, to the extent necessary, be devoted to 
the redemption of the old preferred “tocks 
The old preferred stocks: are to b? redeemed 
in March, 1945, at $104 per share and divi- 
dends for the 4'%4°- preferred and $107 anc 
accrued dividends for the 4'2% preferred. 
Any balance of proceeds will be acded t« 
the general funds of the company. Lehmar 
Brothers and Glore, Forgan & Co. heac 
the underwriting group. Filed Dec. 27 
1944. Details in “‘Chronicle."’ Jan. 4, 1945. 
It was announced Jan. 21 that none of the 
shares of new preferred stock were avail- 
able for public offering by the underwrit- 
ing group, the entire issue having been 
either sub«cribed for bv. common stockhold- 
ers or taken in exchange by the preferred 
stockholders. 


SOUTHWESTERN PUBLIC SERVICE CO. 
has filed a registration statement for $17,- 
500,000 first mortgage bonds, 3% series 
due 1974, and 50.000 shares of 4°4’- cumu- 
lative preferred stock (par $100). Holders 
of outstanding 642‘ cumulative preferred 
stock are being given the opportunity to 
exchange the shares of old preferred stock 
for shares of new preferred on a share 
for share basis. Net proceeds from the 
sale of bonds and preferred stock, if all 
is not issued in the exchange offer, with 
proceeds from sale by the company of 
its interest in its former subsidiary, Gulf 
Public Service Co. and of certain other 
properties, amounting in the aggregate to 
$4,875,763, and general funds of the com-. 
pany will be used to redeem at 110% and 
interest $20,000,000 first mortgage and 
collateral trust bonds, and to redeem at 
$110 per share and accrued dividends out- 
standing shares of preferred stock not 
exchanged for new preferred stock. Filed 
Jan. 6, 1945. Details in ‘“‘Chronicle,’’ Jan. 
11, 1945. 

Offered—The bonds and preferred stock 
were offered Jan. 31, the bonds et 103% 
and interest and the stock at 110.50 per 
share and dividend by Dillon, Read & ©o., 
E. H. Rollins & Sons., Inc., Blyth & Co., 
Inc., Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., Smith, 
Farney & Co., Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
Stone & Webster and Blodget, Inc., Union 
Securities Corp., White, Weld & Co., G. H. 


Walker & Co., Rauscher, Pierce & Co., | convert into hotel. 


Inc., The Milwaukee 
Jones & Co., 


Co., Edward D. 
A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc., 


cumulative ! 





NEW FILINGS 


List of issues whose registration 
statements were filed less than twenty 
days ago, grouped according to dates 
on which registration statements will 
in normal course become effective, un- 
less accelerated at the discretion of the 
SEC. 


ee 
SUNDAY, FEB. 4 





NATHAN STRAUS-DUPARQUET, INC., 
ihas filed a_ registration statement for 
! 25,000 shares of 6% cumulative convertible 


preferred stock, par $25. The shares are 
issued and outstanding and do not repre- 
sent new financing by the company. Allen 


& Co. are named principal underwriters. 
Filed Jan. 16, 1945. Details in ‘“‘Chronicle, 
Jan. 25, 1945. 


MONDAY, FEB. 5 

KING-SEELEY CORP. has filed a regis- 
tration statement for 100,000 shares of 5% 
cumulative convertible preferred stock ($20 
par). Procecds wiil be used for repayment 
of $214,393 342% notes, due Aug. 30, 1945, 
the acquisition of all of the remaining 
out*tanding shares of common stock of 
Central Specialty Co. or otherwise to ac- 
quire the business and assets of Central, 
to improve its own and Central's plants 
and for additional working capital. F. 
Eberstadt & Co., and Watling, Lerchen & 


Co., are named principal underwriters. 
Piled Jan. 17. 1945. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ 
Jan. 25, 1945. 

TUESDAY, FEB. 6 


OKLAHOMA GAS & ELECTRIC CO. has 
filed a registration statement for $35,000.- 
000 first mortgage bonds, due Feb. i, 1975. 
Proceeds will be applied to the redemption 
of $35,000,000 first mortgage bonds, 3%4 
series due 1966 at 104% plus accrued 
interest. Bonds are to be sold by the com- 
pany under the Commission's competitive 
bidding rule and the names of the under- 
writers will be named by amendment... - The 
interest rate will be named by the success- 
ful bidder. Filed Jan. 18, 1945. Details 
in “Chronicle,”’ Jan. 25, 1945. 


THURSDAY, FEB. 8 


CARRIERS & GENERAL CORP. h-s filed 
a registration statement for $1,872,000 15- 
year 3°4° debentures due Feb. 1, 1960. 
Net proceds from the sale with other funds 
will be utilized for the redemption in 
March, next, of $1,872,000 15-year 5‘ de- 
ventures due Nov. 1, 1950, at 105 plus ac- 
ecrued interest. Underwriters are Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis, $1,272,000; 
tstman, Dillon & Co., $400,000; H. C. 
Wainwright & Co., $100,000, and Brush, 
Slocumb & Co., $100,000. Filed Jan. 20, 
1945. Details in “‘Chronicle,"’ Jan. 25, 1945. 


SATURDAY, FEB. 10 


DALTON HOTEL CORP. has filed a reg- 
istration statement for 4,932 shares “of | 
common stock (par $5). The shares are | 
to be issued in exchange for a like number | 
of units of beneficial interest in the Dalton | 
Hotel Liquidation Trust. No underwriters. 
Filed Jan, 92, 1945. Details in ‘“‘Chronicle,”’ ; 
Jan. 25, 1945. 


MONDAY, FEB. 12 


SENTINEL RADIO CORP. has filed a 
registration statement for 150,000 shares 
of common stock ‘par $1). Of the total 


75,000 shares are being sold by corporation 
and 75,000 shares by Ernest Alschuler, 
President, Treasurer and Director. 


Adaress—-2020 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, 
Ill. . 

Business—-Pre-war business manufacture 
of radios. Commencing in Mav, 1942, has 


26°09 » Odvcing war equipment. 

Offer'ng—The offering price will be filed 
by amendment. 

Procee@s—-Company will add its share of 
proceeds to its working capital and will 
be used in general to finance operations, 
mventories and accounts receivable inci- 
dent to the company’s. business. Mr. 
Alschuler who owns 245,000 shares will re- 
‘ceive the proceeds from the 75,000 shares 
dyeing sold for his account. As of the date 
xf reei-tration Mr. Alschuler is the owner 
of 245,090 shares, being ?ll of the com- 
pany’s issued and outstanding shares. In 
addition to the 75,000 shares to b2 offered 
to the public, Mr. Alschuler has agreed to 
ive to n t less than six key employees of 
the company an aggregate of 16,000 shares. 
Upon completion of the sale of the shares 
and the gifts, Mr. Alschuler will own 154,- 
000 shares, representing 48.1‘7 of the then 
outstanding 320,000 shares of common 
stock. 
Underwriting —- The underwriters are 
Blair & Co., Inc., Sulzbacher, Granger & 
Co., Maxwell, Marshall & Co.. Shillinglaw 
Crowder & Co., Inc., Brailsford & Co. and 
Straus & Blosser. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5569. Form 
S-2. (1-24-45). 


TUESDAY, FEB. 13 


HIGHLANDS CORP. has filed a registra- 
tion statement for $250,000 stock (par 
$100). 

Address——Office of the Secretary, No, 1 
Dupont Circle, Washington, D. C. 
Business—-New corporation organized for 
the purpose of purchasing the Highlands 
Apartment, at the southwest corner of 
Connecticut Avenue and California Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., and as rapidly 
as possible to convert it into a hotel. 
Underwriting—No underwriting. 





Offering—It is proposed to issue and sell 
now 2,000 shares at par. 
Proceeds—To purchase apartment and 





Registration Statement No. 2-5570. Form 
S-1. (1-25-49). 


| shares of capital stock. 


TRI-CONTINENTAL CORP. has filed a 
registration statement for $7,360,000 342% 
debentures due Feb. 1, 1960. 

Address—-65 Broadway, New York City. 

Business—Investment company. 

Offering—-Price to the public 
‘filed by amendment. 

Proceeds—The net proceeds will be used, 
together with other funds of the company, 
to redeem the corporation's 5% convertible 
debentures, Series A, outstanding in the 
principal amount of $2,460,000 at 103%2 
plus accrued interest and to retire $4,900,- 
000 of bank loans. 

Underwriting The underwriters are 
Union Securities Corp., Blyth & Co., Inc., 
Goldman, Sachs & Co., Hornblower & 
Weeks, Kidder, Peabody & Co., Mellon Se- 
curities Corp., Stone & Webster and Blod- 
get, Inc., W. C. Langley & Co., A. C. Allyn 
& Co., Inc., Reyno!ds & Co., E. H. Rollins 
& Sons, Inc., McDonald & Co., Ames, 
Emerich & Co., Inc., Boettcher & Co. and 
Kuhn Loeb & Co. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5571. 
S-4. (1-25-45). 


WEDNESDAY, FEB. 14 


NORTHERN PENNSYLVANIA POWER 
CO. has filed a registration statement for 
} $4,000,000 first mortgage bonds due 1975. 
The bonds are to be sold under the Com- 
mission’s competitive bidding rule, with the 
interest rate to be named by the successful 
bidder. 

Address-—707 Main Street, Towanda, Pa. 

Business—-Utility company. 

Underwriting—-The names of the under- 
writers will be filed by amendment. 

Offering—-The price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 

Proceéds—The proceeds will be used to 
redeem securities as follows: Sayre Electric 
Co., $182,000 first mortgage 5’, gold bonds 
due 1947 at 105, and Northern Pennsyl- 
vania, $1,369,900 first and refunding 
mortgage gold bonds, series A, 5‘ at 102% 
and $2,089,600 first and refunding mort- 
gage gold bonds, 5% series due 1962 at 105. 
Proceeds with other funds of the company 
also will be deposited with the trustee un- 
der the mortgage to the extent of $358,500 
to be withdrawn by the company for new 
construction or to be used in the retire- 
ment of new bonds. In addition the com- 
pany would establish at Dec. 31, 1944, a 
reserve of $875,000 by charges to surplus 
for the purpose of absorbing write-offs as 
may be required by regulatory authorities, 
and any writedowns deemed appropriate by 
the management. : 

Registration Statement No. 2-5572. Form 
S-1. (1-26-45). 


THURSDAY, FEB. 15 


CENTRAL TELEPHONE CO. has filed a 
registration statement for 35,000 shares of 
$2.50 cumulative preferred stock, series A 
(no par) but with a stated value of $50 
per share. All of the shares registered are 
issued and outstanding and are owned 
by the company’s parent, Central Electric 
& Gas Co. 


will be 


Form 


Address—-Sioux Falls Gas Building, Sioux 
Falls, S. TD. 

Business—Utility company. 

Offering—The offering price will be filed 
by amendment. . 


Proceeds—The proceeds will be received 
by Central Electric & Gas Co., owner of all 
of the preferred shares. Central Telephone 
was incorporated on May 25, 1944, and on 
Aug. 31, 1944, acquired from its parent, 
Central Electric & Gas, all of the telephone 
properties of Central Electric, including its 
investment in the securities of Virginia 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and Middk 
Western Telephone Co. 

Underwriters—-Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis and Loewi & Co. 

Registration Statement No. 1-5573. Form 
S-1. (1-27-45). 





MANHATTAN BOND FUND, INC., has 
filed a registration statement for 1,000,000 


Address—-48 Wall Street, New York Citv 

Busine-s—-A registered investment com- 
pany investing only in bonds. 

Offering—-At market. 

Preceeds—-For investment. 

Underwriting—-Hugh W. Long 
Inc., is named underwriter. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5574. Form 
S-5. (1-27-45). 


& Co., 


A. P..W. PRODUCTS CO., INC., has filed 
a registration statement for $2,000,000 26- 
year 5‘e first mortgage sinking fund bond: 
and 40,000 shares of capital stock (par $5). 

Address—-Foot of Bridge Street, Albany, 
eS 

Business—Manufacture and sale of tissue 
and towel paper, etc. 

Offering—The company is offering the 
holders of its $2,000,000 20-year 6’, first 
mortgage sinking fund bonds due April 1, 
1948, the privilege of tendering their bonds 
for redemption as of April 1, 1945 at 10214 
and interest, or, in the alternative, to 
agsent to an extension offer providing for 
the extension of the maturity date to April 
1, 1965 and the reduction of the rate of 
interest to 5% per annum and to receive in 
consideration for such extension $25, the 
amount equivalent to the 2'2°% redemption 
premium, and in addition 20 shares of the 
company's $5 par value common stock. The 
extension offer will expire at noon Feb. 
26, 1945. Bonds not tendered for extension 
will be redeemed at 102% and accrued in- 
terest to April 1, 1945. After the expira- 
tion of the extension offer, an amount 
equal to the unextended 6% bonds are to 
be offered to the publie by the underwrit- 
ers at the initial offering price of $1,000 
“per unit’’ consisting of $1,000 20-year 5% 
first mortgage sinking fund’ bond and 20 
shares of $5 par value common stock. 

Purpose—For redemption or extension of 
bonds. 

Underwriting—-The underwriters are Al- 
len & Co., Bond & Goodwin, Inc., E. W. 
Clucas & Co., R. H. Johnson & Co., Schoell- 
kopf, Hutton & Pomeroy, Inc., Buckley 


Brothers, George R. Cooley & Co., Inc., 
ge & Co., and Ferris, Exnicos & 
o., Inc. 


, mon stock issuable upon 


SATURDAY, FEB. 17 


ACME ALUMINUM ALLOYS,. INC., has 
filed a registration statement for 185,000 
shares of common stock (par $1) and 40,- 
000 shares of $1.10 cumulative convertible 
preferred (par $17.50). Of the shares reg- 
istered 40,000 shares of preierred and 40,- 
000 shares of common are to be ofefred by 
the company and 40,000 additional shares 
of common by certain stockholders. The 
registration covered 25,000 shares of com- 
the exercise of 
warrants and 80,000 shares of common are 
reserved for issuance in connection with 
the conversion -rights of the preferred 
stock. 

Address—232 North Findlay Street, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Business—Integrated unit engaged in the 
metal fabricating business. 

Offering—The offering price of the pre- 
ferred stock is given at $20.75 per share 
and of the common at $8 per share. 

Proceeds—-The proceeds from the sale by 
the company of 40,000 shares of preferred 
and 40,000 shares of common will be added 


initially to the working capital of the 
company. The consideration to be re- 
ceived by the company upon the sale of 


Warrants will similarly be added to work- 
ing capital and to the extent that shares 
of common are purchased upon the exer- 
cise of warrants, the proceeds will be added 
to working capital. Ultimately the com- 
pany plans to utilize such funds in the 
general expansion of its business. 

Underwriters—-Principal underwriters are 
Reynolds & Co., and Gillen & Co. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5577. Form 
S-1. (1-29-45). 


DATES OF OFFERING 
UNDETERMINED 


We present below a list of issue: 


whose registration statements were filed 


twenty days or more ago, but whose 
offering dates have not been deter 
mined or are unknown to us. 





ALVA PUBLIC TERMINAL ELEVATOR 
CO. has filed a registration statement for 
$250,000 10-year 6% subordinated sinking 
fund notes, due 1954. Proceeds will be 
used for the purchase of the real estate 
and the construction of a one million 
bushel elevator, with a three million bushel 
head house. To be offered mainly to 
people in the Alva, Okla., community who 
are interested in constrtiction of the grain 
elevator. Filed Aug. 8, 1944. 


ARKANSAS-MISSOURI POWER CORP. 
has filed a registration statement for $2,- 
000,000 first mortgage bonds, series A, 
3% %, due Dec. 1, 1974. Proceeds together 
with general funds‘of the company to ine 
extent required, will be used to redeem, at 
105, of $2,350,000 first mortgage bonds, 
series A, 4%, due June 1, 1965, of the 
company. The bonds will be offered for 
sale at competitive bidding. Filed Dec. 4, 
1944. Details in ‘“‘Chronicle,’’ Dec. 7, 1944. 


CENTRAL OHIO LIGHT & POWER CO. 





has filed a _ registration statement  fo1 
11,972 shares of preferred stock, cumu- 
lative ($100 par). The dividend rate wil 
be filed by amendment. The company pro- 
poses to invite proposals for services to be 
renedered to it in obtaining acceptances of 
the exchange offer of new preferred stock 
for old preferred, @nd for the purchase 
from it of such of the 11,972 shares as are 
not exchanged pursuant to the exchange 
offer. The 11,972 shares of new preferred 
are to be issued to retire the outstanding 
$6 preferred shares. The exchange o/fer is 
to be on a share for share basis plus a 
cash adjustment. Company will call for 
redemption the unexchanged shares, sub- 
ject to the consummation of the sale te 
underwriters of the stock to be sold. The 
proceeds from such sale will be applied ir 
part to the redemption of any such un- 


t 


tive preferred at $110 per share $3,163,820; 
redemption of 5,940 shares of 7% cumula- 
tive preferred at $52.50 per share $311,850; 
donation to Georgia Power & Light Co. ta 
be used for redemption of certain of its 
securities as provided in recap plan of that 
company $1,400,000; payment to General 
Gas & Electric Corp. for 4,200 shares of 
$6 preferred of Georgia Power & Light Co. 
$75,600, and expenses $80,000, total $5,- 
031,270. Stock is to be offered for sale by 
the company pursuant to Commission's 
competitive bidding Rule U-50, and names 
of underwriters will be filed by post-effec- 
tive amendment. The succesful bidder will 
name the dividend rate on the _ stock. 
Piled July 21, 1944. Details in “‘Chronicle,*’ 
July 27, 1944. 


GENII CORP. has filed a registration 
statement for 1,868 shares of common 
stock. Company plans to sell the securities 
registered direct to the public without the 
assistance of underwriters or dealers. Of- 
fering price to the public is $100 per share. 
Proceeds will be applied to building and 
improvements, machinery and equipment, 
etc. Balance will be used for working 
capital and reserve for contingencies. Filed 
Dec. 23, 1944. Details in “Chronicle,” Jan, 
4, 1945. 


GERMANTOWN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
nas filed a registration statement for 50,- 
000 shares of common stock, $20 par, and 
voting trust certificates for said stock. 
Policyholders of Mutual Fire Insurance of 
Germantown are to have _. pre-emptive 
rights to subscribe for the common stock 
at $20 per share in proportion to the 
respective premiums paid by them upon 
msurance policies issued by Mutual. Vot- 
ing trust certificates representing shares 
aot subscribed will be offered to the gen- 
sral public at the same price. All stock- 
holders will be asked to deposit shares in 
the voting trust for a period of 10 years. 
Bioren & Co. are underwriters. Filed 
May 29, 1944, Details in “Chronicle,” 
June 8, 1944. 


LINCOLN PARK INDUSTRIES, INC? 


has filed a_ registration statement for 
3250,000 6% ten-year debentures matur- 
ing Nov. 1, 1954. Debentures to be of- 


fered directly by the company at par and 
interest. Not underwritten. Proceeds for 
additional working capital. Filed Sept. 27, 
1944. Details in “Chronicle,’’ Oct. 5, 1944, 


NATIONAL PRESSURE COOKER CO. 
has filed a registration statement for 150,- 
000 shares of common stock (par $2). 
The stock will be offered to common 
stockholders of record on Jan. 25, 1945, 
in the ratio of one and one-half shares 
for each share of stock held. The sub- 
scription rights expire Feb. 25. Proceeds 
will be added to working capital. Filed 
Dec. 19, 1944. Details in “Chronicle,’”’ 
Dec. 28, 1944. 


OHIO WATER SERVICE CO. has filed a 
cegistration statement for 80,880 shares of 
sommon stock, par $10. The shares are 








exchanged shares. The redemption pricc 
of old preferred stock will be $110 pei 
share plus accrued dividends. Filed Dec 
28, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,,"’ Jan. 4 
1945. 


COASTAL TERMINALS, INC. has fileo 
a registration statement for 25,000 shares 
of common stock (par $10). Proceeds will 
be used for the acquisition of land, equip- 
ment and for working capital. Price to 
public $10 per share. Not underwritten 
Filed Sept. 20, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,” 
Sept. 28. 1944. 

Registration statement withdrawn Jan. 
17. 1945. 


DELTA AIR CORP. has filed a registra- 
tion statement for 102,424 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $3). It is expected that 
proceeds will be used in the acquisition of 
additional flight, communications and 
other equipment, the construction of hang- 
ers, the purchase of machinery, and other 
facilities in connection with its present 
routes, and such new routes as may here- 
after be acquired or participated in by the 
company. Courts & Co., Atlanta, Ga., is 
tne priucipal underwriter. Filed Jan. 10, 
1945. Details in “‘Chronicle,"’ Jan. 18, 1945. 


EXCESS INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
nas filed a registration statement for 48,- 
981 shares of capital stock (par $5) 
Shares are to be offered for subscription te 
present stockholders of record May 31 
1944, on a pro rata basis at $8 per share | 
Net proceeds will be added to company’s 
capital and surplus funds. Unsubscribed 
shares will be sold to Lumbermens Mutua} 
Casualty Co. for investment. Filed May | 
- 1944. Details in “Chronicle,”’ June @. 
4. 


FLORIDA POWER CORP. filed a regis- 
tr, ion statement for 40,000 shares cumu- 
lai ve preferred stock (par $100). The 
dividend rate will be supplied by amend- 
ment. Net proceds from the sale of the 
new preferred stock, together with addi- 
tional funds from the treasury to the ex- 








Registration Statement No. 2-5575. Form 
(1-27-45). 
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tent required, are to be applied as follows: 
Redemption of 28,762 shares 7% cumula- 


Faow outstanding and are being sold by 
Federal Water & Gas Corp. The shares 
registered constituting approximately 
66.53% of the outstanding stock of the 
company, are owned by Federal Water & 
Gas Corp. which will receive the entire 
proceeds from the sale. On Feb. 10, 1943, 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
ordered Federal to divest itself of its in- 
terest in Ohio, and Ohio stated in its regis- 
tration statement it is informed that Fed- 
eral is selling the stock in order to comply 
with that order. Otis & Co. are principal 
underwriters. Filed Dec. 7, 1944. Details 
in “Chronicle,” Dec. 14, 1944. 


THE OLD STAR DISTILLING CORP. 
has filed a registration statement for 5,000 
shares of $100 preferred stock, non-cumu- 
lative and non-participating. Price to 
public will be $110 per share; proceeds to 
company $100. Proceds will be used for 
construction of distillery, $250,000; working 
capital, $250,000. No underwriter named. 
Filed Aug. 14, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ 
Aug. 24, 1944. 





“Dynamic Economics” 

Techniques required in prepar- 
ing demand studies important in 
proving cases and necessary for 
eliminating the effects of general 
business conditions in reconstruct- 
ing earnings are explained in 
“Dynamic Economics,” by Charles 
F. Roos. Chapters include: De- 
mand for Consumers Goods; Au- 
tomotive Demand for - Gasoline; 
Demand for Agricultural Prod- 
ucts; Demand for Capital Goods: 
Factors Influencing Residential 
Building; Growth and Decline of 
Industry; Joint Demand and Loss 
Leaders; Production Costs and 
Profits, and Adjustments of Costs. 


A few copies of this pioneer 
work are scill available at a cost 
of $5.00 from the Econometric 
Institute, Inc., 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 18, N. Y. 





Analysis and Ratios of 
New York Bank Stocks 


Laird, Bissell & Leeds, 120 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, have prepared a compar- 
ative analysis and _ significant 
ratios for eighteen New York 
Bank Stocks in 1944. Copies may 








be had from the firm upon re- 
quest. 
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“them to their top levels for the year. . 


.2%% rate and would like to keep it that way. . 


* holdings of about *%4 of 1%, so there does not appear to be much room 


_ tamee in the drives has been substantial. ... 
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v7 
“Qur Reporter on Governments 
By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


Last week, in the Government bond market, there were distinctly 
different trends in the prices of the taxable and the partially exempt 
obligations. . . . The latter issues under the influence of favorable 
military operations, weakened in the middle of the week, and despite 
some recovery in the last two days, losses of a quarter of a point 
or more were registered during this period. er After what has 
happened in the past, marketwise, for the partially exempt issues 
with improved war news, it is indicated that dealers are not inclined 
to build up their positions in these securities particularly at these 
sharply advanced levels... . 


TAXABLES CLIMB 

The taxable securities declined last Wednesday and Thursday, 
but the advance during the latter part of the week, carried most of 
. . These obligations are under 
the influence of the belief that there will be a change in the rate of 
interest for the bonds to be offered in the next war loan... . No 
denial or substantiation of this idea was forthcoming last week from 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau at his press conference... . 
The market seems to be pretty well filled with guesses as to what rate 
and issues may be expected in the next drive. . . 









Underwriters — 
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Investm’t Company Shares Exceed $800 Million 


Hugh W. Long Says Assets Now Greatest in Their His- 
tory—Looks for Further Growth in Post-War Period 


Pointing out that total assets of open-end investment companies 
are about to cross the nine hundred million dollar mark for the first 
ume in their co 
history, Hugh 














Mr. Long estimated the present 


saa ao pet accumulated savings of individ- 
W. Long and uals at more than $125 billion, or 


Co., Inc., pre- 
dicted a great 
expansion in 
the invest- 
ment company 
business at 


$75 billion more than five years 
ago, the increase alone exceeding 
the total value of all listed stocks. 
“Post-war industrial expansion 
will offer favorable opportunities 





These forecasts vary all the way from a five year 114% issue 
to be offered only to the commercial banks, a six year 15%,% 
bond, with limited commercial banks participation to long term 
214% or 234% bond as well as a longer term 212% issue for the 
insurance companies... . 


UNCERTAINTY PREVAILS 

These thoughts on future government financing have the banks 
and insurance companies on the anxious seat, with reports that the 
latter institutions are hoping that if any changes take place in the 
forthcoming financing it will be in the maturity date and not in the 
rate. .. . The insurance companies have their affairs adjusted to the 
. . Accordingly they: 
would be in favor of a lengthening of the maturity rather than a 
change in the coupon rate... . 


ATTITUDE OF SAVINGS BANKS 


The savings banks are sold on the 2% bonds, since these issues 
meet their requirements in a very satisfactory way. ... There are 


indications that if the rate on future bond issues i¢ reduced io 134 % \ 
there may have to be some downward revisions in the interest paid 


on savings deposits by these institutions. . . 

It is also reported that the uncertainty over the future trend 
of interest rates has caused the insurance companies and savings 
banks to withdraw from the market the higher coupon partially 
exempt issues that they had intended to sell at present high 

It was pointed out that if future bond flotations by the Treasury 
are to carry lower rates it is to the advantage of these institutions to 
hold on to the high coupon partially exempt issues as they were 
bought at levels well below those currently prevailing. .. . 

It is indicated that the commercial banks, particularly the larger 
ones, after taxes, are showing earnings on their government security 


left among this group of institutions for a further reduction in rate 
of return. .. . Likewise these banks have only had limited direct 
participations in the recent war loans, although their indirect impor- 


TREASURY SUPPORT NECESSARY 


It as learned that some of the experts on the money market feel 
that in view of the enormous institutional holdings of government 
bonds, the Treasury will have to use every means at its disposal to 
stabilize quotations for these securities after the war. . . . A material 
decline in market prices would have an adverse effect on the position 
of ggg institutions, an eventuality the Treasury will want to 
prevent. ... 

A further lowering of government bond yields at this time 
would make it necessary for the Treasury to stabilize quotations 
of its obligations at a higher price level. ... This task may 
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the close of for the employment of these huge 


ia” lig savings, and investment com- 
|readily dis- panies are now studying new 


methods of investing which may 
develop under peacetime condi- 
tions,” Mr. Long added. 


He expressed the belief that a 
factor in bringing about the in- 
creased public demand for the 
stocks of investment companies 
has been the growing acceptance 
of their securities by trust depart- 
ments of banks in various states. 


cernible trend 
on the part of 
the public,” 
he said, “‘to- 
wards pro- 
fessionally 
managed _in- 
vestments that are both diversi- 
Mfied and liquid, and a vast reser- 
voir of savings will be available 


for such investment just as soon 
as the Government’s wartime fi- 
nancing is completed.” 





Hugh W. Long 











prove difficult enough after the war without changing the terms 
of new offerings, particularly at times when the demand for cap- 
ital from private sources may bring some liquidation of their 
governments by institutional holders. ... It would add to the 
problem if the Treasury were to lewer yields on new offerings 
at this time... . 


FUTURE WAR LOANS 


Even if the war in Europe should end suddenly, at least one 
more major war loan drive wiil be needed... . It is more likely 
that two or three will be required. . . . By offering obligations with 
the same conditions as those attaching to the Sixth War Loan Drive, 
the Treasury will obligate itself to pay out somewhat more in interest 
than would be the case were yields lowered to bring them in line 
with present market quotations. . . . This is looked upon as a minor 
consideration, however, as against incurring an implied obligation to 
peg the whole government bond market after the war, on a lower 
yield basis than has prevailed hitherto. .. . 
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Colonial Trust Co. 
Elects Diez Y.-P. 


Arthur S. Kleeman, President of 
Colonial Trust Company, an- 
nounces the election of Mario 
Diez as Vice President. Mr. Diez, 
who is in 
charge of the 
Foreign Divi- 
sion of the 
bank, has 
been an As- 
sistant Vice 
President 
since joining 
the organiza- 
tion in 1943. 

Mr. Klee- 
man also an- 
nounced the 
following pro- 
motions: Le- 
Roy T. Tan- 
field, Charles 
R. Conk ling 
and Arnold J. 
Colombo, for- 
merly Assist- 
ant Treasurers, and Alexander 
Yelton, former Auditor, to be As- 
sistant Vice Presidents; Arthur B. 
Stewart, Manager of the Personal 
Loan Department, to be Assistant 
Treasurer, and Joseph J. Williams, 
Chief Accountant, to be Auditor. 
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The Financial Situation 


Some weeks ago the London “Economist,” as a well- 
known and well-recognized admirer of the United States, | 
undertook to defend Great Britain from the charges, slurs 


and “hypocrisy” emanating from this country. 


What this 


publication had to say in the course of this leading editorial] 
was at times about as pointed as the barbs that have been 


directed from amongst us across the 


point. 


world power politics? 


tlantic in the direction 


Is having the largest air force in the 4 
world with bases in every part of the world, power politics? | the Jurisd 
Is having all the gold in the world, power politics? 
are certainly not guilty of this offense. 


I am very sorry to 


say that they are luxuries far away from us.”’ 


Continuing his account of the policy and position of. 


Great Britain, and not taking much pains to conceal the darts 


directed toward the United States, 


the Prime Minister 


assured the world that ‘we have sacrificed everything in 


this war. 


try. 


was involved. 


We shall emerge from it for the time being more 
stricken and impoverished than any other victorious coun-|tenance of 
We declared war not for any ambition of | economic sta- 
material advantage but for the sake of our obligation to do|Pility; and 
our best for Poland against German aggression, in which | 
aggression, it must in fairness be stated, our preservation | is indispensa- 


“After the defeat of France in June, 1940, for more than 


a year, we stood alone. 


We kept nothing back in blood or 


effort or treasure from what has now become the common 


cause of more than 30 nations. 


We seek no territory; we 


covet no oil fields; we demand no bases for forces of air or 
(Continued on page 548) 
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Uncle Sam’s Post-War Plans 


Reger W. Babson Discusses Social Security 


BABSON PARK, MASS.—We hear much from Washington about 
“the need for more manpower,” and hear even more from labor about 


- the “need for® 


higher wages.” 
Perhaps both 
are needed; 
but govern- 
ment officials 
and labor 
leaders are 
making a big 
mistake to do 
so much talk- 
ing about it. 
Why? Here is 
my answer: 
Such talk is 
driving em- 
ployers to in- 
stall more and 
more labor- 
saving ma- 
chines and 
processes 
which may add chaos to confusion 
after the war. 


Pay Envelopes Have Big Leaks 


Let me explain: Readers are 
continually asking the reason for 
the decuctions on their pay enve- 
lopes. One came in to me this 
morning from a single person get- 
ting $30.00 per week with four 
pay envelope deductions: 

1% for Social Security. 

1% for Unemployment Insurance. 
(Collected from employees in 
only a few States, but from 
employers in all.) 

13 7-10% for Income Taxes. 





Roger W. Babson 


1624% for U. S. Savings Bond 
Purchases. 
All-of these took about ten dol- 











lars out of his pay envelope. The 
last item was partly voluntary 
and this bond purchase can be re- 
deemed at any time, but the other 
three are compulsory and make 
big leaks in all pay envelopes. 

Of the three compulsory de- 
ductions to your pay, the income 
tax money you can kiss good-by. 
That is your contribution to the 
war and surely it is very small 
compared to what our boys in the 
service are paying in blood and 
sweat. The Social Security pay- 
ment is to give you “ten to fifty- 
six dollars” per month (depend- 
ing on years of employment) 
when you get too old to work, 
plus % worker’s benefit for wife 
when she is 65 years of age; while 
the Unemployment Insurance is 
to give you from two to thirty 
dollars a week, depending upon 
State in which you reside for.the 
first weeks of your next period of 
unemployment to be caused by the 
labor-saving machines and proc- 
esses which empleyers are now 
being forced to install. 


Uncle Sam’s Credit Good 


Because some reports claim that 
Uncle Sam is spending your So- 
cial Security payments for cur- 
rent expenses instead of investing 
the money or “saving it up” as an 
insurance company would do, 
some people are fearful. They are 
afraid that when they get old or 
become unemployed Uncle Sam 

(Continued on page 549) 


The Bretton Wocds Proposals 
And International Law 


By ARTHUR K. KUHN* 


Member, Board of Editors, American Journal of International Law. 

|Maintaining That Both the International Fund and the Bank if They Are to be Per- 
/manent, Must be Fitted to the Legal Syst:ms of the Member States, Mr. Kuhn Points 
of Great Britain and Russia—and about as often beside the | Out the Absence of Provisions Which Permit Legal Actions Against the Institutions 
in Their Dealings With Private Organizations, Although in the Case of the Bank 


_ In his recent remarkable “report” to Parliament, Mr. Action May be Permitted by Private Authorities in Territories of a Member in Which 
Churchill entered the fray with these words: 


“Is having a navy twice as big as anybody else’s in the 


the Bank Has an Office. 


Holds That the Immunities, Conferred Under the Plans, 


‘Should Not Be Enlarged to the Extent of Placing the Fund and the Bank Outside 





|dispensable 
| for the main- 


economic sta- 
bility, in turn, 


ible to the 
|m aintenance 
of political 
stability.” 
(Foreign Af- 
fairs, January, 
1945, p. 186.) 
It does not re- 
quire a very 
long memory 
to recall how 
the disequilib- 
rium caused 
by reparation " 
payments without adequate inter- 
national cooperation soon caused 
a serious degeneration in political 
relations between the Allied and 
Associated nations and throughout 
the world after World WarI. The 
Bretton Woods Conference seeks 
to avoid this error by devising a 
practical system of exchange sta- 
bility which might be applied as 


*An address by Mr. Kuhn be- 
fore the Institute on Money and 
the Law at the Waldorf Astoria 
eee New York City, January 15, 
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iction of the Domestic Couris in Transactions With Individuals and He 
if so we| Advocates That the Bretton Woods Agreements Be Made a Part of Plans for Political 
Csoperations, Such as the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. Says Previsioen in the Plans for 
Settling Disputes by Arbitration Provide Merely for “Interpretations” and Are Too 
'Meager to Insure the Life and Growth of the Monetary Institutions. 


The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Morgenthau, has recently ¥ ; 
remarked: “International’ monetary and financial cooperation is in- | midst of a devastating world-wide 
| conflict, it is already manifest that 





soon as hostilities cease or earlier,| the governments of the United 


better system of international eco- 
nomic relationship leading to a 
mutually advantageous world ex- 
change of goods and services. Now 
the legal structure for effecting 
these objects might conceivably 
Wave been accomplished by multi- 





and at the same time establish a| Nations do not plan to liquidate 


all the problems of the war by a 
comprehensive peace treaty like 
that of Versailles. Various auton- 
omous international agencies are 
to have a more or less permanent 
status and each will perform. spe- 
cial functions within the particu- 


lateral accord between the Powers | lar field for which “they ‘will be 


granting of various credits, fol- 


‘}lowed by frequent consultation. 


This indeed seems to have been the 
suggestion of the French experts 
and did not envisage one or more 
separately created international 
organisms as finally recommended 
by the Bretton Woods Conference. 


Although we are still in the 





for establishing parities and the| created by separate multilateral 


conventions. This approach has 
already given rise to the UNRRA; 
also to a plan for a permanent 
United Nations Food and Agricul- 
tural Organization, an _ Interna- 
tional Air Administration cover- 
ing civil aviation, to plans for a 
“permanent international petro- 
(Continued on page 551) 





From Washing 
Ahead of the News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 
The Republicans in 12 years, not having been able to get rid of 


the New Deal, and as of this writing, offering no prospects of being 
able to do so in the future, it would be amazing if the New Deal 
should get rid of itself. That would certainly seem to be within the 
realm of possibility now that we are being offered the unusual 
phenomenon of two indispensable men. Few stricken countries, in 
all history, © 

ands regard- The widely held theory is that 
less of their his appointment of Henry Wal- 





wealth, have 
ever been so 
endowed. It 
would seem 
to be a situ- 
ation not long 
to endure. 
One of these 
indispensable 
men is in of- 
fice, and the 
newly devel- 
oped one, as 
the situation 
stands today, 
is to be roving 
up and down 
the country 
without a job, 
stirring up the ecommon man. 
Apparently he is to be symbolic 
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the country because he was not 
permitted to take over the ad- 
ministration of the Federal loan 


554 | agencies. 


There are those in Washington 





555| who say that Mr. Roosevelt has 
time. 


outsmarted himself this 








lace to be Secretary of Com- 
merce, with its accompanying let- 
ter to Jesse Jones, was intended 
as a clever device by Harry 
Hopkins to get rid of the two of 
them. In Harry’s book, Roosevelt 
is the indispensable man. He is 
smart enough to know that there 
can’t be two indispensable men. 
So he is supposed to have coupled 


| with the little chore of dismissing 


Jesse, a plan to get rid of Henry 
at the same time. At least, the 
Wallace people think this. They 
have been screaming bloody mur- 
der that FD come to their rescue. 
Military security prevents a dis- 
cussion of his whereabouts but it 
is permissible to say that he is 
not available to help them. 


| Neither is Jimmy Byrnes. Look- 
of the unemployed which faces! ing over the availables in Wash- 


ington today it is difficult to see 
where Henry can get any help at 
all. 


But—and this is supposed to be 
where FD and Harry outsmarted 





themselves—we are assured that 
(Continued on page 548) 
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Does He Mean Collectivism? 


“America’s mighty industrial production in the 
defense of democracy exceeded the fondest hopes of 
our optimists, and crushed the hopes of our ene- 
mies. This record-breaking production was possible 
only by the splendid patriotic cooperation between 
all Americans—on the farm, in the factory and on 


the fighting fronts. 
“The complicated prob 
rehabilitation also can b 


lems of reconstruction and 
e solved only by a united 


effort for the benefit of all. . . . Sends 
“The basic domestic problem before America is 


to continue the spirit of cooperation from war pro- 


duction to that of peace. 


Productive efficiency and 


domestic harmony should permit wider distribu- 
tion of the good things of life to more Americans. 
If we produce wisely and maintain a united front 
for peaceful prosperity, there should be little reason 


why Americans might 


not expect the post-war 


period to be one of steady progress in keeping with 
our democratic ideals.’—Vice-President Truman. 


If such utterances were but the occasional out- — 


ay 


bursts of politicians they 


would probably be about 


as harmless as they are vague and meaningless. 
Similar statements now have the endorsement of 
a great many influential leaders, and without doubt 
are beginning to have a definite effect upon current 
thinking about post-war matters—and that effect is 


not particularly helpful. 


Our future depends not upon making collec- 
tivism effective, but upon releasing an already 


vigorous individualism. 


Wallace Nomination 


Supported by Morgenthau; 


Former Vice-President Proposes Post-War Plan 


Supporting the President’s nomination of Henry A. Wallace for 
the post of Secretary of Commerce, it was declared by Secretary of 
the 'freasury Morgenthau on Jan. 26 to be his (the latter’s) belief that 


Mr. Wallace “has done the count 
concrete. program for achieving 
jobs after the war.” 
statement made by Mr. Wallace 
before the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee on Jan. 25 incident to his 
Zitness ior the post to Wa:ilCa- we 
has been named. Following the 
announcement of Mr. Wallace’s 
nomination (Jan. 22) the Commit- 
tee on Jan. 23 deferred a vote on 
the nomination pending action on 
ihe proposal of Senator George to 
sever trom the Commerce De- 
partment the several Federal 
jending agencies. 

In addressing the Committee on 
Jan. 25 Mr. Wallace said in part: 

I appreciate the opportunity 


vou have extended to me to ap- | 
pear before this committee on S. | 
Obviously I am aeepty con- | 


S75 
cerned with any proposal that has 
for its purpose the stripping of the 
Department of Commerce of. its 
present lending functions. I would 
be less than frank if I were to 
give you the impression that my 
concern springs solely from the 
zact that important functions are 
being carved out from under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of 
Commerce. You know and I 


know, that of even greater signifi- | 
cance is the fact that my nomi- | 
nation as Secretary of Commerce | 


was the occasion for this partic- 
ular proposal. 


There are some who have sug- 
vested — perhaps in an effort to 
save my feelings or face—that this 
separation of the lending func- 
tions from the Commerce Depart- 
ment is desirable because of my 
alleged “lack of experience” in 
such field. Let me say that this 
talk does not fool me or the 
American public. You know and 
i know that it is not a question of 
my “lack of experience.” Rather 


it is a case of not liking the ex- | 


perience I have. 

Let, me be specific: For eight 
wears.I was Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. During that period the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, 


the Farm Security Administration, 
the Marm Credit Administration, 
and the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration were under my su- 
pervision. During that period 


Mr. Morgenithau’s reference 


ry a genuine service in offering a 
the President’s goal of 60,000,000 
had to do with a 





these agencies loared over $6 bil- 
jion. We made 11,500,000 separate 
eccimmodity ciedit loans and 1,- 
268.000 rural rehabilitat:on ioans. 
We arranged tne iinancing to per- 
mit 20,184 tenant iarmers to puy 
heir own farms. 

The real motive underlying 
these suggestions for stripping the 
Department of Commerce of its 
Vast iinancial powers has, ot 
course, nothing to do with my 
competence to administer these 
powers. The real issue is whether 
sy not the powers or the Kecon- 
Atruction Finance Corporation anc 
ts giant subsidiaries are to b 
used only to help big business or 
| whether these powers are also to 
| pe used to help little business and 
to help carry out the President’s 

ommitment of 60,000,000 jobs. In 
other words the question is really 
‘one of whether this committee, 
the Congress and the American 
|public want these enormous fi- 
|uancial powers utilized and in- 
|vested in a free America—in a 
| prosperous America. 


Pointing out that one of the key 
‘rorosals in the statement of Mr. 
|Wallace was that the Federal 
Government set up a comprehen- 
sive system of credit guarantees 
/|sO as to encourage a vast expan- 
/sion of private investment in the 
| post-war perigd special advices to 
che New York “Journal of Com- 
nerce” from its Washington bu- 
‘eau on an. 25 went on to say in 
dart: 

Indorsing proposals which had 
previously been advanced by 
|President Roosevelt and which 
form a part of the so-called ‘full 
employment bill” introduced in 
|the Senate only a few days ago 
| Mr. Wallace contended that a sys- 
i|tem of guaranteed credit would 
| nake possible privete investment 
|at a rate of $20,000,000,000 a year. 
| He advanced the credit guaran- 
| tee plan as one phase of an eight- 
point program which he described 
as an “economic bill of rights” 


which he would seek to accom- 





plish in so far as the power .con- 
ferred upon the Commerce Sécre- 
tary would permit. ween 

His exposition of the, “economic: 
bill of rights’ was made to the 
Senate Commerce Committee, 
which for the second: day held 
hearings upon the bill, introduced 
by Senator George, which would 
divest the Commerce Secretary oi 
all authority over Federal lending 
agencies. 

The committee chairman, Sen- 
ator Josiah Bailey, asked Mr. Wal- 
lace whether the latter’s proposal 
for credit guarantees involved 
equity financing by the Goverr- 
ment of small business. To this 
Mr. Wallace replied that he hoped 
small business could be aided by, 


provide credit insurance locally. 
But he asked the committee for 
permission to file a_ statement 
with it later explaining his views 
on the question of equity financ- 
ing. 

{n explaining his credit guaran- 
tee plan, Mr. Wallace said that the 


used in T and V loans and in Fed- 


The other points in his 
nomic bill of rights” stressed by) 
Mr. Waliace were as follows: 

1. Wages: While limitations or 
wage increases during wartime 


ary measure, wage levels must be 
steadily pushed upward in 
post-war period. Labor’s wartime 
sains must be preserved and post- 
war deflationary trends should be 
-ombated by keeping wages at 
least to wartime levels. A start 
should be made jointly by Gov- 
ernment, business, and labor to- 
ward the objective of an annnal 
fuaranteed wage, though Mr. 
Wallace conceded that it is not an 
objective which can be realized 
overnight. 

2. Farm Issues: The 
must be given an ‘adequate 
floor” on farm prices; a compre- 
hensive Federal crop. insurance 
orogram must be set up to assure 
stability of farm income; rura! 
electrification must be expanded 

3. Monopoly: “‘No special class 
of business deserves to be the 
peiled darling of government. 
[The American people have no in- 
terest in preserving the vested in- 
ceres.s and monopolistic privileges 
xf greedy big business. The in- 
erest of the American people lies 
in using the resources of the coun- 
try to achieve a prosperous Amer- 
ica, prosperous for all business. 
large and small, and for all the 
people. 

“we must break through thc 
9arriers of monopoly and interna- 
tional cartels that s.and in the 
way of a healthy expansion of 
iree enterprise. 

“We mus. overcome the monop- 
Vistie frsme of mind which 
thinks of business in terms of re- 
stricted output at high prices per 
unit. We must pass on to workers 
and consumers the benefits of 
technological progress and large- 
scale production. Free enterprise 
in the American tradition 
flourish only by doing a large vol- 
ume of business at a small profit 
per unit. 

“We must protect free enrter- 
prise against monopolies and car- 
tels through continued vigorous 
enforcement of the anti-trust 
laws. Private enterprise yields its 
full advantage to the consuming 
public and to other business only 
when it is genuinely free and 
competitive. He is a_ sinister 
enemy of free enterprise who pays 
lip service to competition but also 
abels everv anti-trust prosecutior 
i ‘nersecution.’ 


in air | 
| 
| 
| 


new expanding sectors 
transport, frequency modulation, 
television, and fibers, plastics and 
many other fields. These new ex- | 
pandirg business areas in partic- 
ular must be kept free of the con- | 
stricting hand of monopoly. There 
must be a place in these new busi- 


| 


ness areas—as everywhere in our! 





economy—for enterprising small 


having the Federal Government | 


methods employed would be sub- | 
stantially those which have been | 


eral Housing Administration loans. | 
“eco- | 


* . : | 
are necessary as an anti-inflation- | 


the | 


farmer 


can | 


i 
“Our economy has important | truest 


|\T helieve he ean mrke an 


firms. It is from these new and 
|small firms that the great indus- 
tries of the future will grow. We 
need new industries and. new 
firms to have industrial progress. 
We must not permit them to. be 
stifled by monopoly.” 

4. Housing: Adoption of a hous- 
ing program looking toward the 
-onstruction through private en- 
terprise of 2,000,000 housing units 
a year. This to be done throug! 
naking available private credit on 
terms which will “reduce _ the 
lown payment and cut by one- 
third the monthly cost of buying 
10mes.” Mr. Wallace did not ex- 
plain- how this reduction it 
“monthly cost’ was to be achieved 

5. Medical Care: Heelith insur 
‘nce to be made “an integra 
‘art’ of the social security pro- 
| gram. 

6. Social Security: Expansio: 
of the existing program both by 
way of extending the coverage te 
larger numbers and increasing the 
benefits. 

7. Education: Extension of thc 
orineiple of free education to em 
technical and higher edu- 





| orace 
cation. 
Without naming the man Presi- 
| dent Roosevelt wants him to suc 
| -eed as Secretary of Commerce 
ind head of the multi-billion dol- 
ilar RFC, Wallace lashed back at 
Mr. Jones, who yesterday callec 
| iim unqualified to preside ovei 
such big business matters. 
Wallace did.it this way—he 
sxroposed to the Senate Commerce 
Sommittee that Congress investi- 
| gate the administration of the 
lending agencies to determine i 
they should be stripped from the 
Commerce Depariment. 
The day’s proceedings 
mM In 2n execntive sessinn 
which Chairman Bailey announced 
tne committee would vote tomor- 
row afternoon on the George bill 
After that vote, he said, an) 
committee member can move te 
teke up ihe Wallace nominatio: 
itself. 


wounc 
afte 


The following is the statemen 


issued on Jan. 26 by Secretar) 
Morgenthau: 
“Tt have studied Mr. Wallace’: 


statement before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

“I believe he has done the coun 
ry-a genuine service in offering : 
‘onerete program for achievin« 
che Presidents goal of 60,000.00) 
iobs after the war. Without at- 
vempting at this time to weigl 

| the merits of each of his propos- 
2ls, we can all thank Mr. Wallac« 
'for the courage he has displayec 
|im coming forward with specifi 
| suggestions. Only through : 
| thorough study and discussion o: 
(these proposals and others that 
| will be stimulated by them wil 
| this courtry be prepared to meet 
| wilh intelligence and purpose thc 
| economic problems we shail fac« 
after the war. Intelligent plan 
ning for problems we know will 
arise after the war spells the dif- 
| ference between an orderly tran- 
'sition period and a log jam of 
poorly considered measures con- 
ceived in the throes of emergency 
|and crisis. 
| “TI think too that Mr. Wallace is 
correct in stating that the real is- 
| sue involved is not his lack of ex- 
perience in the financial field. As 
Secretary of the Treasury during 
most of the period Mr. Wallacc 
was in charge of the Commodity 
| Credit Corporation. the Farm Se- 
|curity Administration and _ the 
'Rural Electrification Adminisira- 
| tion, I can say that I know that 


Mr. Wallace’s record in making 
loans in excess of $6,000,000,000 is 
He is 


/ beyond reproach. 
American tradition — a 
Yankee business man with the 
horse sense to recognize that we 
are living in a world of chonge. 


‘? know that Henry Wallace 


good government and free enter- 
orise as Secretary of Agriculture. 
even 
grater contribution as Secretary 
of Commerce.” 





in’ the | 


Tax Payers Reminded 
“Unforgiven Tax” Due 


Joseph D. Nunan, Jr., Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, an- 
nounced on Jan, 24 that separate 
bills are being sent to approxi- 
mately 4,000,000 taxpayers who 
nostponed payment.of part of the 
‘unforg ven tax” shown on their 
1943 income tax returns. ‘These 
Jills are being mailed by the col- 
ectors of internal revenue in the 
axpayers’ home districts and are 


yavable not later than Maren 15, 
1945, said the Bureau, which 
1dded: 


“Commissioner Nunan explained 
hat this type of payment is due 
rom only about 4,000,000 out of 
he est:mated 50,000,000 individ- 
als who are required to file 1944 
income tax returns by March 15, 
945. Therefore, in order to avoid 
confusing the majority of taxpay- 
ers who must file 1944 returns but 
do not owe any unforgiven tax 
for the previous year, the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue is treating 
these items as entirely separate 
trarsactions. 

“The bills for ‘unforgiven tax’ 
arise from the switchover to the 
pay-as-you-go system of income 
tax collection. To avoid collect- 
ing two years’ taxes from individ- 





uals in one year, Congress for- 
gave in most cases at least 75% 
of the individuals’ 1942 tax and 
added the unforgiven part to their 
1943 tax. At least one-half of the 
unforgiven part was. pavable 
March 15, 1944, and the balance 
is due March 15, 1945. It is this 
balanee for which bills are now 
| being mailed.” 
rT 


Price Trend Charts ; 
On 2°/, Treasury Bends 


Manufacturers Trust Company, 
New York. is distributing to its 
| correspondent banks a chart that 
| Shows the price trend of the ‘fully 
| taxable 2% Treasury Bonds is- 
poose in recent years. In an ac- 
/companying explanatory letter the 
bank points out that using the ov- 
tional call dates instead of final 
maturity, the chart clearly indai- 
cates that with the passage of 
time these 2% bonds appreciat> 
in price for several years from the 
issue date, remain static for a fur- 
ther period and eventually decline 
as the call date approaches. The 
price peak generally occurs be- 
tween four and five years ptior 
to cal! date. 

The chart also reveals the fol- 
lowing interesting facts: 

“1. All fully taxable 2% bonds 
issued during the past two and 
one-half years have advanced at 
an average rate of onethalf point 
per yeer. 

“2. The price peak under pre- 
vailing money market conditiors 
is roughly 102 and is reached be- 
tween four and five years prior 
to the first call date as evidenced 
by the price action of the 2s. 
3/15/50-48. 

“3. It is possible for a four to 
five year 2% Government issue to 
be declining marketwise at the 
sarre time that a five to six year 


5) o7 
2 


e issue is advancing.” 








Red-em Brisbane Bond; 

Holders of City of Brisbare 
Thirty-Year Sinking Fund 5% 
Gold Bonds due March 1, 1957. ore 
‘being notified that, in overat‘on 
|of the sinking fund, $41,000 of the 
| bonds have been drawn by lot for 





‘redemption on March 1, 1945. ot 
|100%. The selected bonds, with 
| unmatured interest coupons at- 
| tached, should be surrendered at 
the National City Bark of New 


York, 55 Wall Street, New York. 


-made a genuine contribution to | Interest on the selected bonds will 


| cease from and after the redemn- 
_ tion date. On January 22. 1945, 
eee principal amount of bonds 
previously called for redemption 
had rot been presented. citi 
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rial Activity Up Slightly in December 
Federai Reserve Board Reroris 


“Production and employment at factories increased somewhat in 
December, retail buying was exceptionally active in December and 
the first half of January and wholesale commodity prices advanced,” 
according to the summary of general business and financial condi- 
tions in the United States, based upon statistics for December and 
the first half of January, issued Jan. 25, by the Board of Governors 
ot the Federal Reserve system. *- ae - ogara—= 
The Board's advices continued: !serap, which had 


been consider- 





: : ebly below ceiling levels in the 

Industrial Production autumn, showed a sharp price 
“Total industrial production was | rise. Prices of non-ferrous metal 
maintained in December at the |S¢rap, cement and various other 
level of the preceding month, | ("dustrial materials also increased 
which was 232% of the 1935-39/|in December and the early part 


average, according to the Board's | 


index. Manufacturing 
showed a 
increased output of war products, 
while minerals production de- 
clined, reflecting a sharp drop in 
coal production. 

“Gains over the November lev- 
els of activity in the machinery, 
transportation equipment, chem- 
icals, petroleum refining, and rub- 
ber industries followed a renewed 
drive to expand output of critical 
munitions. Military events in De- 
cember resulted in higher produc- 
tion schedules for munitions and 
in additional Federal measures to 
assure manpower for war output 
and to increase inductions into the 
armed services. Stringent limits 
were placed on the use of metals 
in civilian products under the pro- 
grams initiated last fall. 

“Output of metals decreased 
somewhat further in December. 
In. the first three weeks of Jan- 
uary steel production continued 
to decline, partly because of se- 
vere weather conditions. Output 
of aluminum has been held at a 
level of about 90 million pounds 
per month since last autumn. The 
curtailment of aluminum sheet 
production during 1944 was re- 
ported in January to have led to 
a critical supply situation for this 
product in the light of the re- 
cently raised aircraft schedule. 

“Lumber production showed the 
usual seasonal decline in Decem- 
ber. Output for the year 1944 
was about 5% below 1943, and a 
further decline is expected in 1945 
due to continued shortages of 
manpower and equipment. 

“Cotton consumption and out- 
put of manufactured toods were 
maintained in December at the 
level of the preceding month. 
There were declines in shoe pro- 
duction and in activity at paper 
mills. 

“Output 


output 


of coal in December 
was about 12% below average 
production in the preceding 11! 
months. In order to assure sup- 
plies to meet the most essential 
needs, restrictions on less essen- 
tial civilian uses of coal were in- 
stituted in January. Crude pe- 
troleum production was main- 
tained in December in large vol- 
ume, while output of iron ore 
showed the large seasonal decline 
customary in this month. 


Distribution 

“During the November-Decem- 
ber Christmas shopping season 
department store sales rose to new 
high levels and were 15% larger 
than in the corresponding period 
a year ago. The high level of 
sales was maintained in the first 
half of January, taking into ac- 
count usual seasonal changes in 
trade. 

“Carloadings of railroad freight 
declined more than usual in De- 
ecember. During the firsi two 
weeks of January loadings were 
5% less than during the same 
period a year ago, owing to de- 
creases in all classes of freight ex- 
cept miscellaneous shipments. 


Commodity Prices 

“The general level of whole- 
sale commodity prices advanced | 
somewhat from the early part of | 
December to the middle of Jan- | 
uary. Prices of most farm prod- | 
ucts were higher. After the mid- | 
dle of January grains and cotton 
declined but were still above | 
early December levels. 





‘ 


slight rise because of | 


|of January. 


Bank Credit 

“In the four weeks ended Jan- 
uary 17, Government security 
holdings at weekly reporting 
1e¢mber banks increased further. 
Loans for purchasing and carry- 
ing Government securities de- 
clined from the level reached dur- 
ing the Sixth War Loan Drive; 
nost of the decline was in the 
ioans to customers, but loans to 
sxvokers and dealers also were re- 
luced moderaiely. The Govern- 
nent securities added to reporting 
member bank holdings in this 
period consisted mainly of bonds 
and bills. 

“Excess reserves held by mem- 
oer banks declined relatively lit- 
tle from the peak reached during 
the Sixth War Loan Drive. Re- 
serve requirements increased, but 
member bank reserve’ balances 
also increased by approximately 
the same amount. Spending of 
Treasury balances and a reduction 
of nonmember deposits: at Re- 
serve Banks more than olfset a 
decline in holdings of Government 
securities by the Federal Reserve 
Banks. Currency in circulation 
declined 130 million dollars dur- 
ing the three weeks following the 
Christmas peak, the largest de- 
cline for any corresponding pe- 
riod since early 1942. 

“Following the Sixth War Loan 
Drive, adjusted demand deposits 
renewed their increase, and time 
deposits increased at a more rapid 
rate than demand deposits. Be- 
tween war loan drives, time de- 
posits in all banks have been in- 
creasing at the grate of almost 
three-quarters of a billion dollars 
a month.” 


Changes Recommended 
in Savings Investment 
Policy and Accounting 


The number one program of 
the Savings Division of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association during 
1845 will be to bring about a real- 
ization that sayings accounts can 
be profitable to banks, according 
to H. R. Templeton, President of 
the division, who is also Vice- 
President of the Cleveland. Trust 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. 
Templeton said that members of 
the Committee on Savings Man- 
agement and Operations of the 
Savings Division believe that most 
banks which are not required by 
law to segregate time and demand 
deposits take into consideration 
the percentage of time deposits in 
determining the length of their 
maturities in investing bank 
funds. Because of this the com- 
mittee contends that savings de- 
posits are entitled to a better vield 
than the average earnings of the 
bank. 


Following its recent executive 
meeting in New York, the Com- 
mitteee on Savings Management 
and Operations decided that this 
philosophy of savings funds in- 
vestment should be promoted and 











that banks with time deposits 
should be urged to invest in long- 
er maturities. To advance this 
program, the committee, of which 
Fred F. Spellissy, Vice-President 


N. Y. Gurb Renorts on 
Market Value of 
Securities in [944 


| Total market value of all stocks 
traded on the New York Curb Ex- 


change at the close of 1944 ad- 
, vanced $1,283,648,613 to a total 


| of $11,170,042,y89. Average price 
| per share for each of the 883 is- 


| sues was $17.91 as against $15.41 


in 1943 when 935. stocks were 
| traded. Shares outstanding de- 
creased 18,079,572 to 623,769,323. 


The Curb’s advices also state: 

“Average price per $100 par 
value of bonds was up $1.34 te 
$97.09 while the _ outstanding 
!emount dropped $520,888,381 to 
$2,214,610,820 and total market 
vaiue of the 163 issues traded 
showed a decline of $469,065.914 
to $2,150,382,528. At December 
31, 1943 there were 201 bond is- 
sues, listed and unlisted, traded. 

“Market value of listed common 
| stock issues was up $384,686,502 
to $1,535,089,570, and tne average 
| price rose $2.19 to $8.10 despite 
'a drop of seven in number of such 
issues to 332 and a decrease of 
4,967,394 to 189,430,810 in the out- 
standing amount. Listed preferred 
issues had a similar trend, with 
market value up $27,824,046 to 
$445,971,994 and average price 
improved by $6.03 to $48.45 while 
their number was 10 less at 90 
and the outstanding amount was 
off 652,238 to 9,204,245. 

“In the unlisted common stock 
section, market value advanced 
$888 ,844,006 to $7,268,485,923 and 
average price rose $2.66 to $18.60. 
Number of issues here dropped 17 
to 320 and the outstanding amount 
was 9,496,774 lower at 390,658,- 
906. Unlisted preferreds had a 
market value of $1,926,495,502 off 
$17,705,941 under the total on De- 
cember 31, 1943 and an average 
price of $55.88 which was $3.95 
| ahead of that in 1943. Number 
of issues declined 18 to 141 and 








the outstanding amount was <off4 


2,963,166 to 34,475,362. 

“Listed bonds showed a §$19.,- 
393,393 decrease in market value 
to $359,613,297 and an average 
price that was $1.70 better at 
$103.61. The outstanding amount 
of the 23 issues (28 at the close 
of 1943) was $347,053,535 or $24,- 
816,296 below that in 1943. 

“Unlisted bonds had a market 
value of $1,790,769,231 which was 
$449,672,521 under the 1943 total. 
An average price of $95.88 reflect- 
ed a rise of $1.10. The 140 issues 
in this group showed an outstand- 
ing amount of $1.867,557,285, a 
drop of $496,072,085 under 1943 
when 173 unlisted bond issues 
were traded.” 


_—- 


Cotton Spinning for Dec. 


The Bureau of the Census an- 
nounced on Jan. 19 that, accord- 
ing to preliminary figures, 23,105,- 
942 cotton spinning spindles were 
in place in the United States on 
Dec. 31, 1944, of which 22,219,768 
were operated at some time dur- 
ing the month, compared with 
22,257,040 for November, 22.228,- 
138 -for October, 22,279,574 for 
September, 22,240,676 for August. 
and 22,573,582 for December, 1943. 
The aggregate number of active 
spindle hours reported for the 
month was 8,733,356,074, an aver- 
age of 379 per spindle in place, 
compared with 9%,706,627,504, an 
average of 420 per spindle in place 
for. last month and 9,912,069,228, 
an average of 425 per spindle in 
place for December, 1943. Based 
on an activity of 80 hours per 
week, cotton spindles in the 
United States were operated dur- 
ing December, 1944, at 118.5 per- 
cent capacity. This percentage 
compares, on the same basis, | 
with 120.6 for November, 117.4! 








of the Market Street National | 
Bank, Philadelphia, Pa., is chair- | 
man, will revise its cost analysis | 


for October, 122.3 for September, 


24.0 


116.3 for August, and 115.4 for | the 
Steel on savings department operations, December, 1943, 





Some years ago Francis P. Garvin, first President of the Chemical 
Foundation (Inc.), summed up the purpose of the chemical industry 
in the following words, ““The products of the American chemica! in- 
dustry are but its by-products. Its main product and purpose is the 
advancement of our knowledge of scientific truth—and the iruth 
shall set us free from the limitations and oppressions of nature, fror 
ime CONnOis and interierence anu® 
fears of other nations, and from | linked to military procurements 
the wastes and ignorance of our'of uniforms, clothing and miscel- 
past and present.” From  the!laneous items of equipment, and 
standpoint of its purpose or ob-/| since no substantial lessening in 
jective, the cnemical industry has; such demands appears likely un- 


_ The State of Trade 








come a long way toward its ful- | 
fillment. | 
Today, the chemical industry of | 
America enjoys the distinction of | 
being the medium through which 
we as a nation are able to achieve 
scientific progress so necessary to 
our national defense and upon 
which the constant development | 
of our agriculture, our indusiries | 
and the health of our people de- | 
pends in our efforts to attain finai | 
victory and peace. 
In World War I the United | 
States was not in such a fortu-| 
nate position as it finds itself to- | 
day, since it had to lean heavily | 
upon Germany and other coun- | 
tries for much of its chemicals | 
and natural products, but the war | 
did bring to us the realization | 
that we should take steps to rem- ! 
edy this situation. Much progress | 
has been made in this direction 
and in the present conflict, cut off | 
as we are from our original | 
sources of supply of some natural | 
products, we are able to carry on} 
thanks to the foresight of the} 
chemical industry in providing 
our armed forces with substitutes 
where. necessary, which in some 
cases and under certain condi- 
tions surpass the natural product. 
This splendid progress is reflected 
in the fruits of long and tedious 
research on the part of American 
chemists 1n the perfection w: 
synthetic rubber, new types of 
gasoline and i1uel oil ana in the 
development of new drugs, dyes, 








of products that make for a more 
comfortable and more indepen- 





With tne increased tempo 
production to meet the stepped-up | 
needs of our fighting forces one | 
may wonder what the prospects 
are for the chemical industry in 
the year ahead. Some insight into 
the picture for 1945 is afforded 
in the observations made during 
the latter part of 1944 by the chief 
of the Chemical Unit of the De- 
partment of Commerce, Mr. C. C. 
Concannon, in his article entitled 
“Outlook for Chemicals,” in the! 
current issue of “Domestic Com- |} 
merce.” 

“Favorable conditions in the 
industry as a whole should pre- 
vail throughout 1945 regardless 
of the turn of events,” states Mr. | 
Concannon. Should the war in} 
Europe end early in the year, mil- | 





itary requirements for certain! 
chemicals may be lessened some- | 
what, but manufacturers of civil- | 
ian goods normally consuming | 
large amounts of chemicals are 
prepared to take up the slack. | 
There will, observes the chief of | 
the Chemical Unit, undoubtedly 
be large stocks of a few chemi- | 


cals, civilian demand for which | 








will not be suffitient to dispose of | 
the entire amounts promptly, but | 
civilian needs in the main will 
more than offset the diminished 
war demands. 

Relaxation of present war con-! 
trols and regulations are expected 
to occur soon after the defeat of 
Germany with foreign trade in 
chemicals and allied products con- 
tinuing to expand to fill present 
demands and those to come. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Concannon, there 
has already been a resumption of 
imports of certain chemical raw 
materials from liberated areas. 
The progress made by the indus- 
try in the development of new 
products for war will find ready 
aeceptance for peacetime purposes | 
both at home and abroad. 


With respect to dye production, 


author points out that coal- | 
tar dyes at present are closely! 








plastics, rayon and a multiplicity | 





dent America. 
in | $907,077,500 


til the end of the war is clearly 
in sight, it may be assumed that 
1945 will see a continuation of at 
least current rates. 

The supply situation in dye in- 
termediates is generally tight, the 
article notes, with no: immediate 
improvement visible, since crudes 
from which they are derived are 
also directly and indirectly vital 
to our war effort in the fields of 
aviation fuel, ammunition, chem- 
ical warfare, medicine and plas- 
tics. The relationship of these 
various demands to total supplies 
of crudes has become reasonably 
stabilized and from current indi- 
cations the dye industry, in the 
opinion of the chief of the Chemi- 
cal Unit, should be as well sup- 
plied wici raw materials as it has 
been this past year. 


Capital Flotations in 1944—The 
aggregate of all corporate issues 
for 1944 was $3,113,393,083, com- 
pared with $1,080,868,131 in 1943.. 
The 1944 total was the largest for 
any single year since 1936, when 
$4,631,945,681 was reported. Of 
the 1944 figures, $652,522,345, or 
20.9%, was for new capital and 


| $2,460,870,738, or 79.1%, for re- 


funding purposes. 


Indebtedness incurred by the 
Treasury last year through the 
public sale of its securities 
amounted to the stupendous total 
of $148,663,630,800 as compared 
with $63,182,839,168 in 1943, $50,- 
409,965,253 in 1942 and $11,512,- 
617,001 in 1941. 

Of the total corporate issues for 
1944, bonds and notes added up 
$2,602,863,000 compared with 
in 1943 and stocks 
totaled $510,530,083, as against 
$173,790,631 in 1943. Of the total 
corporate financing for 1944, the 
largest portion went to public 
utilities, the total being $1,360,- 
131,582, as against $399,148,600 in 
1943; other industrial and manu- 
facturing took up $699,277,673 as 
compared with $460,858,692 in 
1943; railroads accounted for 
$622,770,000 against $152,436,000 
the previous year; iron, steel, coal, 
copper, etc., $124,287,500, as 
against $14,267,754 in 1943. The 
balance aggregating $306,926,328 
was made up of equipment man- 
ufacturers, $220,000; oil, $95,838,- 


900; rubber, $46,500,000; land, 
buildings, ete., $24,115,000; in- 
vestment trusts, $9,823,540, and 


miscellaneous, $130,428,888. 

Steel Industry — Whatever the 
turn, favorable or otherwise in 
the war news, the steel industry 
is fully aware that every effort 
must be made to keep the raw 
and finished steel output rate 
from falling to new lows. Due to 
a combination of factors, the steel 
industry has not yet been able to 
regain its pre-holiday and pre- 
storm level, the effects of which 
may prove highly detrimental to 
already extended steel deliveries. 
February and probably for suc- 
ceeding months, states ‘“‘The -Iron 
Age,” in its review of last week’s 
steel trade, placed increased em- 
phasis on shell steel to be pro- 
duced at the expense of hot rolled 
bars, semi-finished steel and 
rails, while order directives, for 
emergency steel continued to’ roll 
in at a fast clip. As a result, there 
will be a great tendency toward 
an expansion in carryovers of 
previously accepted orders , for 
these products. 

Several mills are sifting some 
orders with the purpose of push- 
ing less critical consumers|{ off 


rolling mill schedules into carry- 
overs, thus making certain that 
(Continued on pag 
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sea. We are an ancient Com- umph oi the Prime Minister | Great Britain. 


monwealth dwelling and _ himself, who had no little to | course, 
quite correct. 


| ficials and our laws accurate- 


wishing to dwell at peace 
within our own habitations. 
We do not set ourselves up in 
the stigma of rivalry or might 
with any other community in 
the world. We stand on our 
own rights. We are prepared 
to defend them. But we do 
not intrude for our advantage 
upon the rights of any friend- 
ly country in the world, great 
or small. We have given and 
we shall continue to give 
everything we have. 

“We ask nothing in return 
except that consideration and 
respect which are our due, 
and if that is denied us, we 
would still have good con- 
science.” 


Less Than Frank 


There is a good deal, of 
course, which the Prime Min- 
ister did not say. He may, by 
and large, be somewhat less 
than wholly frank. He would 
certainly have been more pre- 
cise had he said that Great 
Britain had given its all and 
would continue to give its all 
to defend itself and what it 
considers itsown. The Prime 
Minister’s country has cer- 
tainly set an example of de- 
termined resistance and self- 
defense against great odds 
which will never be surpassed 
and may never again be 
equalled. It has hardly done 
all this for the sake of “‘civili- 
zation,” of. the “world” or of 
“humanity” as one might al- 
most gather from the general 
drift of Mr. Churchill’s re- 
marks. In light of develop- 


ments after the last world) 


war, one may be forgiven for 
entertaining certain doubts 
whether in the settlement. to 
come, after this one, Great 
Britain will be quite so de- 
void of ambition as this ac- 
count would suggest. In any 
event, the position of the Brit- 
ish Empire is naturally at this 
stage of its existence one of 
defense of the status quo in 
all essentials rather than fur- 
ther spreading out. All this 
doubtless is well known to 
Mr. Churchill who, however, 
speaks as if it had never oc- 
curred to him. 


Probably it would be a 
counsel of perfection to ask 
the head of a mighty empire 
to call a spade a spade at all 
times, yet we can with diffi- 
culty suppress our regret that 
Mr. Churchill felt it necessary 
to do less upon this occasion. 
In expressing this regret we 
do not intend any particular 
criticism of the Prime Minis- 
ter. . His jibes at this country 
may or may not have been 
warranted. We certainly are 
—and always have been— 
fond of the cloak of self- 
righteousness, but the fact 
that we have so large a navy 
and air force is something for 
which Great Britain may well 
be thankful. Indeed the fact 


that we have them may in one 
sense be put down as a tri- 


| ditions 
‘placed us in a position in| 











do with bringing about con- 
which _ ultimately 


which we had no choice but 


an air force. 


But Why the Evasions? 


But it is not the Prime Min- 
ister’s attitude that we regret 
so much as it is the conditions 
or circumstances—whatever 
they are—which seem to im- 
pel him as well as practically 
all other national and inter- 
national leaders to deal in 
such essentially hypocritical 
fashion with questions such 
as these. Whatever may be 
the intentions and whatever 
may presently be the course 
of this country, it is obvious 
that Messrs. Stalin and 
Churchill are viewing the sit- 
uation in accord with histori- 
eal tradition—and that tradi- 
tion does not call for self 
abnegation or self immola- 
tion. Mr. Churchill's rather 
lame tu quoque defense—if 
that is what it is intended to 
be—does nothing to alter the 
situation or to change or to 
excuse this general policy on 
the part of the British Empire 
or of the Russian nation. 


But why must we have ex- 
cuses, evasions, euphemisms, 
or obviously vain disavowals? 
For our part, we do not think 
any the less of the British 
Prime Minister for looking 
after the interests of his coun- 
try. Why should any one 
else do so? Or, does any one 
else do so? One of the most 
unfortunate aspects of these 
global wars is the fact that 
the rank and file—certainly 
of the United States of. Amer- 
ica, which now appears pre- 
destined to be drawn into 
them — are so sadly misled 
in their ideas of the origin, 
cause, and results of them. In 
such frays lofty “idealogical”’ 
principles are for the most 
part useful chiefly for ex- 
plaining and arousing the 
people to pursue with vigor 
conflicts which have a wholly 
different origin. One gathers 
the impression that this time 
at all events, the British peo- 
ple have not been as realistic 
in these matters as they have 
in the past, or else that they 
have in unwonted degree be- 
gun to “think” about them— 
and as is so often the case 
with popular “thinking”— 
have gone very far astray. 

The “Economist,” less fond 
of jibes and more given to 
Olympian observations, .dusts 
off the old, old argument that 
whatever the United States 
may have done in aid of Great 
Britain or of the British Em- 
pire was, according to its own 
official pronouncements, nec- 
essary in its own defense, that 
if the British were kept going 
by the assistance of the Unit- 


ed States, it was only, as its 
own leaders have always told 
the world, because it was 





| obliged to do so in order that | 


it might not at a somewhat 
ater date suffer a fate simi- 
lar to that which threatened 
Technically, of 
“Economist” is 
It cites our of- 


the 


ly. What this highly respected 


Mita ean a navy and. such | publication does not take into 


account. but what must be 


‘well-known to its editor, is 


the fact that there are many 
reasons to doubt whether the 
great rank and file of the 
American people, in their so- 
ber moments, have ever be- 
lieved the defense of our 
shores necessitated much that 
was done in its name in the 
early years of the war. Under 
stress of emotion generated by 
events and carefully nurtured 
by British and American po- 
litical leaders, they may for a 
time have accepted these no- 
tions rather uncritically, but 
such acceptance, if it ever oc- 
curred, was too transient to 
form a sound basis for perma- 
nent policy. Both the “Econ- 
omist” and the Prime Minis- 
ter should also be well aware 
that the American people are 
saturated with an idealism 
which is not found elsewhere, 
perhaps, anywhere in the 
world—and, we might add, 


a corresponding lack of first; 


hand acquaintance with 
world problems where they 
are the toughest and certainly 
a corresponding want of sym- 
pathy with traditional modes 
of solution. 


This strange idealism has 
led a substantial proportion 
of the American people—pos- 
sibly a majority of those who 
have given the matter a 
thought—to hope for if not 
to expect, its own often ill- 
informed notions about in- 
ternational relations to find 
expression in postwar settle- 
ments. Hence the current 
wave of discouragement. and 
even anger, about Poland, 
Greece and a number of other 
small countries. This sort of 
thing was inevitable from the 
very beginning, and certainly 
should not surprise the 
“Economist” or Mr. Churchill. 
They must adjust themselves 
to it as best they may. 


But we, too, would do well 
to take stock quite dispassion- 
ately. As to purely European 
problems, let no one suppose 
for a moment that Mr. 
Churchill, despite all his prot- 
estations of disinterestedness 
and of unselfish sacrifice, has 
any notion whatever of giving 
any British treasure or Brit- 
ish blood to take any kind of 
political “religion” to any na- 
tion in the world. He knows, 
whatever he may think it dis- 
creet to say, that what we call 
“democracy,” or popular rule, 
has it limitations, and that on 
the continent of Europe, cer- 
tainly the institution of such 
a form of Government is be- 
set with great difficulties in 
many instances. It is doubtful 
if the people of most countries 
on that Continent are at this 
time particularly interested 
in, or even thinking much 
about, the institution of what 








we think of as democracy in, 
the years which immediately | 
follow this war. The struggle | 
is usually between what is| 
vaguely called Communism | 
and what is even more vague- | 
ly termed Fascism—in either | 
case governments of force| 
and violence by minorities or | 


by majorities which ruth-| 
lessly dispose of any minori- | 
|make a 


ties that may get in their way. 


Heaven knows how to deal | 


most effectively with such a 
situation, but certainly it is 
not by means of such idealism 
as is found in this country. 
May Mr. Churchill’s speech 
not delay our realization of 
that fact. 


Gustav Cassel Di 


Professor Gustav Cassel, inter- 
nationally known authority on 
monetary problems, died at Stock- 
holm on Jan. 15, it was made 
known in Associated Press ad- 
vices, which said: 

“He had been an adviser on fi- 
nance to the Swedish government 
since 1904, the year he was made 
Professor of National Economy 
and Finance at Stockholm Univer- 
sity. He was 78 years old.” 

The New York “Herald Tri- 
bune” of Jan. 16 had the following 
to say regarding the late mone- 
tary expert: 

“Although he was responsible 
for many of the internal monetary 
policies which helped Sweden 
weather in relative prosperity the 
depression after the World War, 
Professor Cassel’s reputation was 
mostly based upon his contribu- 
tion to world economics and in- 
ternational finance. 


“He was twice asked by the 
League of Nations to prepare re- 
ports on the currency problems of 
the world, and these reports, to- 
gether with his book, “Theoretica! 
National Economics,’ formed the 
basis for most of the modern dis- 
cussions of international eco- 
nomics. He also helped prepare 
a report on the economic situation 
in Germany for the German gov- 
ernment in 1922” 


““Many of Professor Cassel’s pub- 
lic statements were on the subject 
of the gold standard. For years 
he insisted there were only two 
logical policies to be adopted in 
the gold question. One was to 
stabilize the value of gold by a 
rational regulation of the mone- 
tary demand for gold, and the al- 
ternative was to abandon the gold 
standard entirely. 

“One of the faults with the 
gold standard unless some meth- 
od of stabilization were found, he 
argued, is that the mining of new 
gold does not keep pace with the 
increase of world wealth, so that 
the price of gold is always subject 
to fluctuation. He predicted that 
some day a new monetary system 
would be employed in which a 
currency with no metallic base 
would be managed in relation to 
changes in the price level so that 
the purchasing power would al- 
ways be about the same. 

“Professor Cassel was born in 
Stockholm and taught matbe- 
matics at Stockholm University 
for a number of years before spe- 
cializing in economics. He took 
a leave of absence from the uni- 
versity in 1898 and studied eco- 
nomics in England and Germany 
until 1904, when he returned as 
professor of political economy. 
One of his first important books 
was ‘High Prices and the Paper 
Money Surplus,’ published in 1917. 

“In 1928 he was called in by the 
United States Committee on Cur- 
rency and Finance to give a report 
on the stabilization of the dollar. 
He was a delegate to the World 
Economic Conference in London 
in 1933. He held honorary degrees 
from the Universities of Munich, 
Cologne, Innsbruck and Stock- 








holm.” 


From Washington 
Ahead of The News 


(Continued from first page) 
Wallace will be more of an in- 
fluence, more of an indispensable 
man, outside of office than he is 
in. The Republicans have been 
approached on this line. They 
have been told, and it carried 
some weight, that they were 
foolish to oppose Wallace lest they 
martyr of him. The 
martyrdom, however, it is ap- 
parent upon analysis, will work 
against FD, not against the Re- 
publicans. It is apparent that he, 
or rather the crusade behind him, 
is splitting the New Deal forces. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s success in being 
elected for four terms lay in his 
ability to keep down aspirants for 
the job in his own party, to keep 
them from developing. Paul Mc- 
Nutt still carries the scars of hav- 
ing taken the President, in 1940, 
at his word that he did not want 
a third term. Henry, too, has 
been badly scarred since his tri- 
umphal. tour of Latin America, 
some two years ago. But he will 
not down. And now we are as- 
sured that the more he is beaten 
the bigger he will grow. It is not 
a reassuring spectacle for the 
Roosevelt followers to contem- 
plate. 


It is a little difficult to under- 
stand his supporters—to under- 
stand just what their purpose is. 
They are the CIO, almost ex- 
clusively. The gentlemen enjoy- 
ing this great taste of power owe 
everything they have to RKoose- 
velt. They have risen with him 
and there is every indication they 
will fall with him. Just why, 
under the circumstances, they 
keep antagonizing him with Wal- 
lace, why they keep building up 
Wallace against him; is really 
something to think about. They 
may think so, but they aren‘t 
building him up against the Re- 
publicans. 

All in all, Washington certainly 
presents a pretty picture as the 
Big Three prepare to meet again. 
It was being contended that the 
work or fight legislation was 
needed mostly to fortify FD in 
his bargaining with Stalin and 
Churchill. Unless we had some- 
thing like this, they might put it 
up to him, so we were told, that 
we were not going all out in the 
war. It sounded right ridiculous 
with our armies over there push- 
ing on the Western front, but, 
nevertheless, this was the propa- 
ganda in Washington. 


It so happens, however, that 
nobody in the executive branch 
seems interested any more in the 
outcome of the legislation. Jimmy 
Byrnes, who started it all, has 
gone off, for just what purpose it 
is hard to imagine. Paul McNutt 
wasn’t even in the country look- 
ing after manpower when the de- 
mand for the legislation was 
made. 

There is an amazing story going 
the authoritative rounds in con- 
nection with the legislation. It 
is to the effect that Jimmy was 
burning up, not about the man- 
power situation in this country, 
but because when he went to 
France he found 400 boats wait- 
ing to be unloaded. They couldn’t 
be unloaded because of our lack 
of port facilities. He was telling 
friends that the Army certainly 
should have known that it had to 
have ports and what he wanted to 
do was to blow the lid off. In- 
stead of that, he asked, in his 
routine report to Congress, for 
mild manpower legislation. FD 
came along with the drastic work- 
or-fight proposal. Closely fol- 
lowing this, came Wallace’s ap- 
pointment, the episode of Elliott’s 
dog and his subsequent appoint- 
ment to be brigadier-general. It 
is more than the country can di- 
gest and it was probably not ex- 
pected to do so. 
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Combined Allied Supply Boards.to Remain 
Until End of Japanese War 


The decision to maintain the Combined Production and Resources 
Board, the Combined Raw Materials Board and the Combined Food 
Board until the end of the Japanese war was made known on Jan. 19 
in a joint statement issued in behalf of the Boards by President 
Roosevelt and the Prime Ministers of Great Britain and Canada. At 
the same time the President gave out a statement in which he said: | 
“We hear a good bit about dif-© 
ferences between the United; well as those relief requirements , 








States and Britain, but perhaps we 
hear less of how really effectively 
they are working together in win- 


ning the war; and, also, in meet- | 


ing the economic problems of the 
areas they liberate.” 
dent added that “together with 
Prime Ministers Churchill and 
MacKenzie King, I have just out- 
lined the work the Combined 
Boards are to do from now until 
the end of the war with Japan. 
The Combined Food Board, the 
Combined Raw Materials Board 
and the Combined Production and 
Resources Board provide a strik- 
ingly successful example of United 
Nations collaboration on some of 
the urgent and difficult problems 
of the day.” 

The statement of Mr. Roosevelt 
continued: 

“The Boards are dealing now 
with serious shortages in such 
commodities as tires and trucks, 
coal, textile, footwear, animal 
protein foods and fats and oils. 
In each of these items the short- 
age is big enough to affect mili- 
tary requirements, civilian needs 
and relief activities in all areas. 
In the case of the Combined Food 
Board, representatives of other 
eountries also have participated 
in the development of appropriate 
international programs for certain 
commodities; e.g. Newfoundland 
fish and Australian wheat. 

“There have also recently been 
added to certain commodity com- 
mittees on the Combined Food 
Board representatives of countries 
whose supplies and requirements, 
through progress of military oper- 
ations, have again become, or will 
become, important factors in the 
international.distribution of vital 
supplies; e.g. France, Belgium, 
the Netherlands and Norway in 
the case of fats and oils. 


“The requirements of the U. S. | 


S. R. have been related to the 
activities of the Boards through 
the departments of the member 
governments concerned with the 
conclusion of the annual protocols 
by which the U,. S. S. R. supply 
programs. are determined, 


“Through the Boards, former | 


occupied countries are being 
helped to start up their manufac- 
turing because we want to ease 
shortages of plants and manpower 
here, in Britain and in Canada. 
We are acting with awareness, 
too, of the acute need to restore 


employment in the liberated areas, | 


thus minimizing unrest. 

“Coal offers a good example of 
the ‘working of the Combined 
Boards. It was clear at the be- 
ginning of 1943 that the United 


Nations as a whole faced a serious | 


deficit. The Boards worked out 
solutions through the appropriate 
national agencies. 

“These solutions reached dra- 
matic proportions. From Britain 
came expert opinion that produc- 
tion could be stepped up if sur- 
face outcroppings could be worked 
on a mass production basis similar 
to our American strip mining. As 
a consequence, the used machinery 
market of the United States was 
scoured for such types of ma- 
chinery—some machines, for in- 
stance, which had been in service 
along the Mississippi levees for 
20. years were requisitioned—and 
a total quantity of machinery esti- 
mated to exceess in capacity that 
used in digging the Panama Canal 
was expedited to Britain during 
1944,’ 

“Mest of it has now arrived and 
‘ in many parts of Britain the oper- 
‘ ations are under way with the re- 
‘ sult that 12,000,000 additional tons 
‘ are expected to be mined before 
the erid 6f the present coal year. 
é Thiecrecs] halwecg arypler SHAFF 


needs .in Northwest Europe as 





The Presi- | 


|'for the Mediterranean that can be 
|filled by our present limited 
| transportation. 

| “The Combined Food Board has 
| proved to be a most useful mecha- 
nism for assuring an efficient and 
|reasonably equitable distribution 
|of vital food resources among the 
various United Nations. On the 
basis of detailed information in- 
terchanged constantly among its 
commodity committees, the Com- 
bined Food Board has developed 
many international plans for 
meeting the increased war de- 
mands and for offsetting, in so far 
as possible, the early loss to the 
enemy of important items. 

“The shortage of rice after the 
fall of Burma and other areas of 
southeastern Asia is illustrative of 
the problems which have con- 
fronted the Combined Food Board. 
The Japanese occupation absorbed 
areas which normally export 95% 
of the rice entering world trade. 
The Board moved promptly to in- 
sure: (1) that exports from the 
remaining rice areas were max- 
imized; (2) that such supplies 
were equitably shared and (3) 
that wherever possible rice sub- 
stitutes were provided. 

“The Boards have set a model 
for economic cooperation between 
the United Nations in overcoming 
excessive nationalism and in gain- 
ing cooperation between former 
rivals both on the national and 
international plane. 

“On the American side, the di- 
rection of the Raw Materials 
Board has been, since its: incep- 
tion, the job of William L. Batt. 
We owe him a deep debt of grati- 
tude for his part in keeping an 
effective flow of strategic mate- 
rials coming during the war, de- 
spite the fact that many of the 
former rich sources for these ma- 
terials have been continuously in 
Axis hands. 
nificent job.” 

In the joint announcement of 
| the President and the Prime Min- 
|isters regarding the decision to 
| eontinue the Boards until the end 
| of the Japanese war. it was stated; 
“This announcement followed a 
|review by the member. Govern- 
ments of the past work of these 
Boards and of their future opera- 
tions. It was the official, view 
that there will. be a large field of 
usefulness for these boards for the 
rest of the war, even though many 
materials and products may be in 





'easier supply as the war pro- 
| gresses. 
| “It will be their continuing 


function further to coordinate the 
war effort of their member coun- 
tries, and as appropriate, of the 
|other United Nations, in the pro- 
duction, allocation and supply of 
those products, raw materials and 
'foodstuffs which continue to re- 
quire combined planning in order 
to meet military and. essential re- 
quirements. 

“In many cases it will be desir- 
able for the boards to Consult, as 
hitherto, with others of the United 
Nations and with UNRRA before 
making recommendations.” 


In making this announcement 
concerning the future of the Com- 
bined Boards, the following state- 
ment on behalf of the President 
;and the two Prime Ministers was 
released: 

a We have followed with close 
interest the excellent work which 
the,Combined Boards have done 
in coordinating our production 
and supply. These Boards were 
created for the purpose of com- 
bining our economic and indus- 
trial power during a period of in- 


creasingly intensive military | 


preparation. Despite the fact that 
as the war progresses there will 
be a substantial diminution in de- 








| be used with the ‘Home Mortgage | beneficiaries they serve. 


It has been a mag-| 


mand for certain militay items, 
studies indicate that there will be 


| 
| 


continuing global shortages of a/| 


limited number of products and 


materials which are necessary to | 


military operations and to the 
maintenance of essential civilian 
economics. We expect the Boards, 


in the future as in the past, to) 


continue to play their part in fa- | 


cilitating the prompt and adequate 
use of our economic resources for 
the common war effort. 


“2. In addition, new economic 
and industrial problems which 
may require common action are 
sure to develop before the end of 
hostilities. The power to act and 
make decisions in the economic 
sphere on behalf of our respective 
nations will remain in the duly 
constituted national agencies. 
However, the Boards can perform 
a very valuable additional service 
by providing a forum or focal 
point for consultation and the in- 


terchange of information and ideas | 


on such common economic and 
industrial problems. 


“3. In their activities we shall 
expect the members of these 
Boards and the agencies of our 
Governments which work with 
them to collaborate increasingly 
with representatives of other 
United Nations in the common in- 
terest.” 


Mige. Loan Servicing 
Manual to Be Prepared 


A. study of the servicing of 
mortgage loans with a view to- 
ward preparation of a-home mort- 
gage loan servicing manual will 
be an important part of the pro- 
gram of the Savings Division of 
the American Bankers Association 
during 1945, to aid members of 
bank real estate and mortgage de- 
partments to keep their mortgage 
loans sound, according to H. R. 
Templeton, President of the Divi- 
sion, who is also Vice-President 
of the Cleveland Trust Company. 





ABA Trust Meeting To Be A Conference In Print 


The 26th Mid-Winter Trust Conference of the Trust Division 
of the American Bankers Association will be held “in print,’ even 
though the actual meeting scheduled at The Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York, Feb. 6-8, has been canceled. This action was taken in con- 
formity to the request of War Mobilization Director James F. Byrnes 
that all conventions and large business gatherings be canceled in 
deference to the heavy military ® ; 
demands on the railroads and; aent, New England ee 
oston, 





Mass.; 


|The National Shawmut Bank of 


Boston, in a letter addressed to 
the members of the Division, The 
letter follows: 

“Last Saturday War Mobiliza- 
Director James F. Byrnes made 
public his request that all conven- 


_tions and large business gather- 


ings be canceled because of exist- 
ing heavy demands on railroads 
and hotels. 

“In view of this request the 
officers of the Trust Division 
promptly decided to cancel the 
forthcoming 26th Mid- Winter 
Trust Conference scheduled to be 
held in New York on Feb. 6, 7 
and 8, even though all plans for 
the conference had been com- 
pleted. We wired Mr. Byrnes to 
this effect and we believe that 
this action will have the full ap- 
proval of the entire Trust Divi- 
siom membership. 

“Enclosed is a copy of the con- 
ference program, which was on 
the press when the meeting was 
canceled. Consequently, we plan 
to hold our conference ‘in print.’ 
We have wired each speaker to 
send to us a copy of his address. 
These will be released to the 
banking, financial, and _ public 
press on Feb. 6, 7 and 8, the days 
on which the conference was orig- 
inally scheduled. These talks wil. 
then be published in the February 
and March issues of the ‘Trust 
Bulletin’ and will be sent to the 
entire Trust Division member- 





Cleveland, Ohio. The A. B. A. an- | ship. 


nouncement says: 


“This mortgage loan servicing | 


“This 26th Mid-Winter Trust 
Conference was planned to be 


manual will be prepared by the serious business meeting to pro- 


Savings Division 


in cooperation | 


|} vide trustmen with helpful in- 


with the department of Research |formation on present and post- 
Mortgage and Real Estate Finance | war problems affecting trust insti- 
and will be a companion work to} tutions and the customers and 


Since 


| Loan Manual,’ published by the the conference cannot be held ‘in 


| 
| 


A. B. A. in 1943. Members of the 
Committee.on, Real; Estate -Mort- 
gages..of the Savings Division, 


agreed to write descriptions of the | 


service procedtre in effect in their 
banks and to provide copies of the 
forms used, as well as to collect 
similar material from other banks 


iin their areas which will be used 


| 


| mortgage loan 


in preparation of the manual. 


“The decision to prepare the 
servicing manual 


| was reached at an executive ses- 
| sion of the tommittee held recent- 


ily at A. B. A. headquarters in 


|New York City. 


| 


The committee. 


'of which Earl B. Schwulst, first 


| 





vice-president, the Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank, New York, N. Y., is 
chairman, discussed real ‘estate 
loans based on present market 
prices. It was the consensus of 
the committee that the Savings 
Division should caution member 
banks as to the danger in indis- 
criminate high ratio loans hased 
on present inflated market prices.” 

R. L. Hoguet, president of the 
Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank. 
New York, N. Y., was appointed 
to follow this study and keep other 
members of the committee in- 
formed of any new developments. 
It is stated that inasmuch as the 
Association is represented by a 
Committee on Service to War Vet- 
erans, members of the Committee 
on Real Estate Mortgages decided 
that it was not necessary for the 


Savings Division to take action 
on this matter except to empha- 
size that “(1) mortgage loans 
should be made whenever. pos- 
sible, and (2) that great care 


should be exercised in the mak- 


ing of these loans to veterans.” 


| person,’ I hope each of you will 
|/read the printed ‘addresses and 
| will find ‘them: helpfali” 
The program which had been 
| arranged for the New York con- 
| ference, included the following 
| speakers, whose speeches will be 
| prepared and mailed to members 
of the division: 
| Frederick A. .Carroll, William 
'C. Way, President, American In- 
| stitute of Banking, and Trust Of- 
|ficer, Central National Bank of 
Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio; W. 
‘Randolph Burgess, President. 
'American Bankers’ Association 
|and Vice Chairman of Board, The 
| National City Bank of New York 
| Murray Shields, economist, Irving 


| Trust Company, New York; Car- | 


i|lyle A. Bethel, Chairman, Com- 
|mittee on Employees’ Trusts 
| Trust Division, A.B.A., and Trust 
| Officer, Wachovia Bank and Trust 
| Company, Winston-Salem, N. C., 
Gilbert T. Stephenson, director. 
Trust Research, The Graduate 
School of Banking, A.B.A., Wil- 
mington, Del.; Noel L. Mills, As- 
sistant Trust Officer, Deposit 
Guaranty Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Jackson, Miss.; George H. 
Arnold, Vice President and Trust 
Officer, The Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Company, Rock- 
ford, Ill.; A. A. Payne, Vice Presi- 
dent and Trust Officer, The Cen- 
tral Trust Company, Charleston, 
W. Va.; Evans Woollen, Jr., Chair- 
man, Executive Commiitee, Trust 
Division, A.B.A., and President, 
Fletcher Trust Company. Indian- 
apvolis, Ind.; Earl B. Schwulst, 
First Vice President, Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank, New York; Clarence 
E. Hunter, Vice President, The 
New York Trust Company. New 
York; Samuel S. Hall, Vice Presi- 





This an- | 


hotels. The addresses that would | Insurance Company, 

have been made by the members Raymond Stevens, Vice 
will .be published in the A.B.A. 
“Trust Bulletin” and will be made 
available to the press. 
nouncement was made on van, Y 
by Frederick A. Carroll, Vice 
President and Trust Officer of 


President, Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
Cambridge, Mass.; Louis H. Rose- 
berry, Vice President and Man- 
ager, Trust Department, Security- 
First National Bank of Los An- 
geles, Calif.; Mayo A. Shattuck, 
Hausserman, Davison & Shattuck, 
Boston, Mass.; Thomas H. Beacon, 
Jr., Vice President, The First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, Chicago, 
Ill.; Chester R. Davis, Chairman, 
Committee on Service for War 
Veterans, A.B.A., and Vice Presi- 
dent and Trust Officer, Chicago 
Title and Trust Company, Chi- 
cago; Francis A. Ohleyer, Senior 
Trust Officer, Fletcher Trust 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind., and 
David A. Simmons, President, 
American Bar Association, and 
and member, Simmons & Smythe, 
Houston, Texas. 

The only constructive portion of 
the program deleted under the 
“in print” arrangement will be 
the luncheon session which was to 
have been tendered on Feb. 8, to 
the visiting delegates by the New 
York Clearinghouse Association. 
The consultation hour was a new 
feature planned by President Car- 
roll, designed to give every at- 
tending trust man an opportunity 
to derive added benefit from the 
conference. It was planned to 
have officers of the Trust Divi- 
sion, executive committee mem- 
bers, and conference speakers 
available to answer questions and 
discuss trust problems. This new 
feature will be held in abeyance 
until conditions permit resump- 
tion of the usual trust conference. 





Uncle Sam’s 
Post-War Plans 


(Continued from first page) 
or the State will not have the- 














money “in reserve” to pay the 
promised benefits. Don’t let any 
insurance salesmen scare you 
with such foolish talk. The U. S. 
Treasury is investing your weekly 
payments in Government Bonds 
or their equivalent, which is the 
very best investment any. insur- 
ance company éver made with 
your money. a 

When you deposit money ina 
Savings Bank, the bank does not 
lock your money in its vault and 
wait until you want to draw it 
out. The bank loans it to some 
one to build a house or do some- 
thing else—or the bank itself may 
use it to buy Government Bonds! 
In this case the money is being 
treated just the same as your So- 
cial Security money is being 
treated. As to how much your So- 
cial Security money will buy—in 
food, clothing and shelter—when 
you get old is another question. 
This depends upon how long the 
war lasts and the postwar infla- 
tion. There, however, is nothing 
to fear from the argument: that 
“the Federal Government has no 
reserve funds” for you. or4 4 
Both State and Federal Fu 

Needed 

One more thing: Because the 
present Social Security rate df 1% 
now provides “more than emough 
money” to meet all requirements, 
it probably, nevertheless, should 
be increased immediately after 
the war to 2%. This would be ac- 
cording to the advice of expert 
insurance '_ statistical actuaries. 
The fact that the States now, have 
a reserve of five billion dollars 
for unemployment, etc., is ng rea- 
son why we should suspend pay- 
ments to the Federal Fund. {Un- 
less our School Committees now 
wake up to prevent postwar, un- 
employment. State Unemployment 
Funds may be insufficient to! fake 
care of you during the nett de 
pression! elt 
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Items About Banks, Trust Companies 


Irving Trust Co. of New York continue as a director of the bank, 


announced on Jan. 25 the follow- | 
| April 14, 1903, and will continue 


re- | to 


ing official promotions: 
Donald C. Adams, credit 
view division, Assistant Secretary, 
elected Assistant Vice-President; 
Harry S. Bayer, persona! trust 
division, Assistant Secretary, 
elected 
C. Gordon Lynn, 
division, Assistant 
elected Assistant Vice-President; 
Douglas E. McNamara, out-of- 
town Givision, Assistant Secretary, 
elected Assistant Vice-President; 
Sigmund M. Hadel, personne! 
division, elected Assistant Secre- 


Wall Street 


tary, and Michael W. O’Brien, 
Fifth Avenue. office, elected 
Assistant Secretary. 

William G. Green, President of 
the New York Savings Bank, ai 
Eighth Avenue and 14th Sireet, | 
New York. announced on Jan. 12, | 
at a meeting of the board of trus- | 


at 


Assistant Vice-President; 


Secretary, | 


| ing and 


a post to which he was elected 
serve on various committees 
and have an office at the bank to 
conduct his own personal affairs. 
He celebrated his 50th anniversary 
in banking Avril 12, 1939. 

“John Craig Powers, who has 
been Vice-President and Chair- 
man of the executive 

last 24 years, who 


for the and 


celebrated. his 50th anniversary 
in banking July 18, 1942, was 
elected Chairman of the bcard to 


} 


M Named 


succeed Mr. Waitson. 
Assistant Trust Officer is Thomas 
J. Sercu, who joined the bank last 
Oct. 2 after 29 years in the bank- 
trust fields. 

“Mr. Watson joined the Roches- 
ter. Trust on Aug. 1889, 16 
months after the bank opened as 
Rochester’s first trust company.” 


12, 


At the annual meeting of the 


tees of the bank, that Richard L.! board of directors of the Genesee 


Maloney Jr. was elected a trustee ; Valley 


Trust Co. of Rochester, 


and the Executive Vice-President.| N. Y., Norbert D. Greene was ele- 


Al 
Plantz was elected a trustee and 
reelected Vice-President and 
Treasurer. Casimir J. F. Patrick, 
an associate of White & Case, was 
appointed the at.orney tor tne 
bank. 


Adrian Van Sinderen, President 
of the Brooklyn (N .Y.) Savings 
Bank, on Jan. 25 announced the . 


election of Harry G. Willnus, | 
Vice-President and director of 
Intertype Corp., as a trustee of 


the bank. 





The election of James A. Platz 
as Assistant Secretary of the 
Brooklyn Federal Savings & Loan 
Association, “is announced by 
J. J. Middlemiss, President. “Mr. 


third 
were reelected. 


|Trust Co. 


shares. 





Platz was associated with J. R. 
Timmins, Wall Street broker, for 
a number of years,” said the 
Brooklyn “Eagle” of Jan. 28, “and 
is well known in Brooklyn busi- 
ness circles.” 


Two top-ranking officers of the 





Rochester Trust & Safe Deposit | 


Co. of Rochester, N. Y., with a 
combined service record of 100 
years to the bank, have retired, 
according to the Rochester 
“Times-Union,” which stated that 
they are Robert C. Watson, Chair- 
man of the board of. directors, 
with 55 years of service to the 
bank, and Leigh H. Pierson, Vice- 
President, with 45 years of serv- 
ice. The “Times-Union” of Jan. 
11 also stated: 

“The announcement of their re- 
tirement was made by George H. 
Hawks, President, following the 
annual meeting and election of 
officers. Mr. Watson had re- 
quested that, in view of his health, 














his name not be presented for 
election as an active officer of | 
tne company. He will, however. 





the same meeting Clarence B.| vated from Comptroller to Vice- 
President 
Donald 
Auditor and Assistant Secretary. 
The Rochester ‘‘Times-Union,” in 
reporting 
| Chester 
l tary, 
dent, 


succeeded 
who has 


by 
been 


and is 
Clark, 


R. 


this, further said: “T. 
Meisch, formerly Secre- 
also was made a Vice-Presi- 
while Perry J. 


time. All other 


Stockholders of the Cambridge 


The election of Frederick D. 
Grave as Chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the First Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. of New 
Haven, Conn., was announced on 
Jan. 11, following the annual 
meeting of the directors. 





The directors of the First Na- | 


tional Bank of Hartford, Conn., at 
their organization meeting on 


Jan. 9 appointed Joseph R. Proctor 
as Vice-President; Emil L. Liebe- | 


wein as Trust Officer, while Wil- 
fred Lennon and William Cadwell 
were named Assistant Trust Of- 
ficers. Mr. Proctor has been con- 
nected with the bank since 1941, 


having been associated with vari- 
ous banking firms previously. Mr. 
Liebewein 


joined the bank in 
1922, and has served with the 
trust department since 1934; 


— 


In its statement of condition as 





of Dec. 31, 1944, the Commercial 
Trust Co. of New Jersey, Jersey 


(Continued on page 560) 





Aitied-Hungarian Armistice Signed at Moscow 


i It was made known in United Press advices from London Jan. 20 
inat representatives of the previsionail National Government of Hun- 
gary formed less than a month ago at Debrecen signed an armistice 
agreement wiih the United States, Russia and Great Britain at Mos- 
cow today after two days of negotiations, the Moscow radio said. 


From the United Press 


tions at war with Hungary, Mos- 
cow said, and the Czechoslovak 
and Yugoslav Ambassadors wit- 
nessed the signing, The text of 
ithe armistice will be published 
separately. the broadcast added.” 
(The Associated Press reported 
rom Washington that the text of 
the armistice agreement would be 
inade public Sunday. It said it 
was, understood that the repara- 
tions figure was considerably be- 
low Russia’s original demand for 
$400,000,000 in four years, and 
that. Czechoslovakia and Yugo- 
Slavia would receive reparations.) 

W. Averhill Harriman, Ameri- 
ean’ Amassador to Russia, was 
chief American representat:ve at 


£ 


Voroshilov 





| United 





: accounts we also quote: 
_ “The three major powers acted #— 
in the name of all the United Na- | 





Meane, John Balfour, British 


Charge d’Affaires, and Embassy 
Secretary P. G. Crosthwaite rep- 
resented Great Britain. 


Foreign Commissar Viacheslav 


M. Molotov and V. G. Dekanozov. 


Vice-Commissar of Foreign Af- 


fairs headed the Soviet negotia- 


tors, and Marshall Kelementi E. 
signed the armistice 
agreement “by authorization of 
the governments of the Soviet 
Union, Great’ Britain and the 
States.” . For Hungary, 
Fore.gn Minister Janos Gyongyos, 
Defense Minister Colonel General 
Janos Voeroes and the State Sec- 
retary of the Cabinet, Istvan 
Balog, signed. 

The Hungarian provisional na- 


the negotiations and his ascistants | tional government, with Colonel 


included Major General John R. | 


General Bela Miklos as Premier, 


committee | 


|;country’s 
iagreements w.th Bulgaria or Ru- 
Sheehan, | 
Treasurer, was named Secretary.” | 

In addition, directors renamed | 
John W. Jardine President for the | 
fficers | 
‘busy with plans for Germany to 


of Cambridge, Mass.., | 
have voted to increase the capita! 
stock from 1,500 to 2,000 $100 par 
The 500 additional shares | 
were distributed as a stock-divi- | 
dend to stock of record Jan. 8. 


i the 
| was 





lier of 
| Boston, Mass., is Vice President of 
| the Institute, and Dr. William A. 


was formed last month after Rus- 
sian armies had overrun a large 
portion of Hungary. 

President Roosevelt on Jan. 20 
designated H. F. Arthur Schoen- 
feld, former Minister to Finland, 
as United States representative for 
nungary, accoraisg to special 
Washington advices to the New 
York ““simes”’ on van. 20, whicn 
also stated: 


“The appoinment was an- 
nounced after the State Depart- 
ment had received information 


that the armistice agreement with 
Hungary had been signed. 

“Wr. Shoenteia, wno will hold 
the personal rank of Minister, wil] 
act for the general protection of 


American interests, the State De- 


partment said. As in the case of 
our Ministers to Rumania and 
Bulgaria, the representative to 
Hungary will function “in addi- 


t.on to and separate from our con- 
trol commission.’ 

Mr. Schoenfeld, a career diplo- 
mat, has recently served with the 
United Nations Keliet and Re- 
habilitation Administration. 

trom Washington Jan. 20 Asso- 
ciated Press accounts we quote as 
follows: 

“American 


officials showed 


‘pleasure today at the Hungarian 


armistice terms, which, it is be- 
l-eved, come more closely to this 
ideas than the armistice 


mania. 


“Negotiations were carried on 


in Moscow, because, it was ex- 
Dlained, the European Advisory 
Commission in London was too 


take up formulation of Hungarian 
terms. 

“The two main points on which 
United States Government 
primarily interested were 
reparations and the Allied Control 


| Commission. 


“It is expected that payments 


'for Czechslovakia and Yugoslavia, 
'which were occupied by Hun- 


garian troops, will be included in 

the smaller reparations figure. 
“The American attitude has 

been opposed to lump sum rep- 


parations, holding that they should 
“4 calculated for all the enemies 


at the same time rather than 
piecemeal, and tied to plans for 


| post-war stabilization of Europe’s 
/enonomy. 


“While it is not blieved that the 
United States was successful in 
eliminating a flat figure, Ameri- 
can reperesentatives are expected 
to play a far greater role in su- 
pervising payments than in other 
countries.” 


AIB Cancels Meeting 
Planned for Cleveland 


In compliance with the request 
of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, the American Institute 
of Banking, educational section of 
the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, has canceled its National 
Wartime Conference, scheduled to 
be held in Cleveland, Ohio, June 
5-7, by action of the institute’s of- 
ficers and Executive Council. For 
the last three years this confer- 
ence has been a streamlined meet- 
ing with limited attendance. Will- 
iam C. Way, Trust Officer of the 
Central National Bank, Cleveland, 


Ohio, is President of the Ameri- 


can Institute of Banking. In mak- 
ing this the announcement of the 
cancellation of the meeting, he 
stated that ‘this action will in 
no way interfere with the con- 


pepeggorines of the regular education- 
al 


program of the Institute 
through its 300 chapters and study 
groups.” The decision to cancel 


|the National Wartime Conference 


at Cleveland was announced at 
the close of the annual mid-winter 
meeting of the A. I. B. Executive 


|Council which was recently held 
,at Jacksonville, Fla. 


David T. Scott, Assistant Cash- 
the Fiv-st National Bank. 


Irwin of New York City is Educa- 
tional Director. 


| 
i 
| 
| 


‘Senator Ball Says Maximum Efficiency 











Would Overcome Man-Power 


Senator Joseph H. Ball, Republican, speaking at 


shorlage 


a meeting ol 


the International Ladies Garment Workers Union Officers Institute 
in New York City on Jan. 19, asserted that if every one now working 


produced at maximum efficiency ‘ 
The New York “Herald Tribune” 
we quote, gave other remarks of Mr. 

In many instances management® 


shortage.” 


shares the blame for the waste, 
Mr. Ball noted, citing the practice 
of “labor hoarding.” 

Mr. Ball, contending that 
“brakes” on only “10% of its em- 
ployees are enough to destroy the 
morale of a plant,” referred to re- 


ports he said have reached him 
particularly‘about Detroit, and to 
an inspection tour of the New 


York Navy Yard, in Brooklyn, in 
which he participated last Wednes- 
day. 

Shop stewards “in Detroit auto 
plants” seem to vie with one an- 
other to set the lowest production 
quotas for individual workers and 


“in the middle of the war,” he 
said. After the meeting Mr. Ball 
noted to reporters that “they can't 
seem to get over the idea that 


scarcity is the principle they have 
to follow.” 

Citing the idling he said he ob- 
served at the Navy Yard, Mr. Bail 
said: “‘If men at the yard are pro- 
ducing at 50% of capacity I'd be 
surprised. I think it’s lower— 
and they want 4,000 more men in 
the yard. It just doesn’t make 
sense. 

“T haven’t any doubt in my own 
mind” he continued, “that if we 
devise some system to get every 
man to give everything in him we 
wouldn’t have any man power 
shortage in the country. We would 


have a surplus. We could double! 


HBA Head Predicts 22 Billion 


‘we wouldn’t have any man-power 


of Jan. 20, from which 
Ball as follows: 





our man power capacity over- 
night.” He suggested incentive 
wages as a remedy. 

Mr. Ball protested also against 
labor union malpractices, in which 
be included the closed shop, which 
he said restricted the freedom 
the individual worker. Noting 
that the post-war employment 
problem is shared by labor, he said 
he was confident in his own id 
that until a labor relations code is 


‘ 
OF} 


mi 


adopted by the government man- 
agement will go slow in planning 
for the post-war period. He scored 
labor for opposing generally any 
form of labor legislation and ad- 
vised it to co-operate with man- 
agement and Congress in prepara- 
tion of the code. 

Emr izing importance in 
the nost-war n 1 “for 60,000,000 
jiobs,”” Mr. Ball said the code, de- 


fining procedures in disputes and 
the rights and responsibilities of 
labor and management, “is our 
biggest job and should be accom- 
plished before the war ends.” 


Iow to achieve maximum post- 
war production at the lowest cost, 
the highest possible standard of 
living, and the preservation of in- 
dividual freedom were described 
by Mr. Ball as the major problems 
facing labor and those it should 
help answer in co-operation with 
management and government. 


Wil Be Available 


For Mortgage Invesiments in Post-War Period 


Estimating that there may be as much as 22 
private funds available for mortg 


> billion dollars of 


age investments immediately after 


the war, L. E. Mahan, St. Louis, President of the Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America, said on Jan. 20 that a scudy he has just com- 
pleted indicates that private enterprise is capable of financing all the 


postwar construction the country must have—even 
the most optimistic prediction be- .——————__ ____________ 


ing made now. Mr. Mahan’s es- 
timate resulted from a research 
project undertaken primarily for 
presentation at a congressional 
nearing this month. “Insurance 


companies are sure to be much) 


heavier buyers of mortage loans 
in the postwar period than they 
have in the past provided the 
mortgages are 
there is every reason to believe 
they will be available in tremen- 
dous volume because of the acute 
housing shoriage,” Mr. Mahar 
said. 

In 1861, he pointed out, 
panies were only $27,176,339 
which $16,088,393, or slightly over 
59%, were invested in mortgages. 
In nearly 85 years, total admitted 
assets have grown to more than 
40 billion dollars. Mr. Mahan 
added: 

“Yet at the end of 1943 only 
18% of life insurance assets were 
invested in mortgages as against 
32% at the close of the last war. I 
believe most insurance company 
executives would maintain 
about 40% of their 


could .well be employed in mort- | 


gage loans. The life insurance 
companies now hold about S'2) 


billion dollars of mortgage invest- | 
of their admitied | to 


ments. if 40% 
assets were invested in mor.gag¢ 
loans it would mean that there i: 
a sufficient volume of funds avai'- 
able in life insurance companies 
alone to carry on a construction 
program in the first two postwar 
years equal to the highest con- 
struction year we have ever had. 


This is in addition to the vast 
sums held by other’ investor | 
groups—banks, trust companies 


fraternal organizations, trust funds | 


and individuals. 

“IT would venture the prediction 
that after the war at least 22 bil- 
lion dollars will be available for 
mortgage investments—if we can 





available — and | 


total | 
admitted assets of insurance com- | 
of | 


}; Uary 


that | 
portfolios | 


if it should reach 


produce them and we certainly 
should be able to do so in view of 
the great need existent now for 


more housing.” 


FDR Proclaims Tax 
Trealy With France 


A Presidential proclamation 
making effective the tax treaty 
between the United States of 
| America and France has been is- 
| sued, it was reported in Washing- 
ton advices to the “Wall Street 
Journal’ published in its issues of 
Jan. 9, which added: 

The State Department issued 


tement: “On Jan- 
the President prociaimed 
|'the convention and protocol be- 
\tween the United States of Amer- 


the following sta 


| 


o 


lica and Fran signed at Paris 
lon July 25, 1939, for the avoid- 
ance of double taxation and the 
establishment of rules of recipro- 
| 1 administrative assistance in 
ithe case of income and other taxes. 
“It is provided in Article 27 of 
the convention that shall be- 
come effeetive on the first day of 
january fcllowing the exchange 
of the instruments of ratification. 
According to rmation cabled 
o the Department by the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Paris, the instru- 
ments of ratification of the two 
rovernments were exchanged in 
qthe French Forcign Office at 7 P. 
|M. on December 30, 1944. The 


|convention and the protocol be- 

|come effective, therefore, on Jan- 

uary 1, 1945, 2s ted in the 
| President’s proclamation 

previded also fn Article 

that upon the coming into ef- 

| fect of the the cra- 

vention for the’ avoidence of dou- 

| hia jmreome taxation hetween the 


ndaica 


4 


— 


18 
i? 
{ 


econvertian, 


|United States of America and 
| France. siered April 27, 1932, shall 
terminate.” 
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The Bretton Woods Proposals 
And International Law 


(Cc: .tinued from first page) 


leum council” like the one en- 
visa.eu by the aAng.o-American 
Agicemeni on Petioleum oO: 
August 8, 1944. [dost important 
ot ail, une Urited Nations have 
determined to p-.ace within the 


conwol of two iaternationai agen- 
cies, the Invernational Monetary 
Furd and the International Bank 
for Recons.ruction ana Deve.iop- 
ment, the function of promoting 
pern.anent iaternational monetary 
cooperation aong ihe tollowing 
lines: a balanced growth of in- 
ternational t-ade, the s-abilization 
of exchange, the esiablishment of 
a multilateral system of payments 


and the establishment of equiliv- | 


rium in ihe inteinaiional balance 
of payments. These two 
mentalities are to come into ex- 


instru- } 


istence upon the ratification of the | 
articles of agreement elaborated | 


by the United Nations Monetary 
and Financial Conference 
met at Bretton Woods in July, 
1944. We leave to others on this 
program the discussion of tne eco- 
nomic and mone.ary questions 


which are presented by these pro- | 


posals, giving attention here only 


which } 


to the legal problems in connec- | 


tion with these agencies. The 
Fund and the Bank must both be 
fitted into the legal systems of the 
member-states and must also be 
closely integrated with whatever 


international court or judicial sys- 


iém will have jurisdiction after the 
close of the war. 

It is essential, of course, in the 
creation of an autonomous inter- 
national agency that it shall have 


2Vitu Oi auy Obligation or secur- 
ity issued by tne Bank, including 
uny cividend or interest thereon, 
whiecn discriminates against such 
»bligations or security solely be- 
eause it is issued or guaranteed 


»y the Bank; or if the sole vas.s| 


for such taxation is the place or 
ithe currency in which it is issued 
or payavie, or because of the loca- 
jon of any office or place of 
susiness of the Bank. Each mem- 
ber is to take such action as is 
necessary for the purpose of mak- 
ing these principles effective 1 
eims of its own law in its own 
terricories and shall inform the 
wank ou the detailed action which 
t hes taken. The property anc 
the assets of the Bank are t> bi 
;mune from search, confiscation. 
expropriation, or any torm oO 
seizure by executive or legisla‘ive 
action. Actions are permiited by)» 
xrivate persons and corporations 
against the Bank but not by mem- 


bers or persons acting for or de-| 


iving claims from members. Ags 
the Bank can be sued, it mus: be 
oxresumed that a judgment may 
xe rendered against it, although 
its assets are to be immune from 


ime of the delivery of final judg- 
ment against the Bank. 

It will be observed that while 
‘he Fund is given immunity from 
judicial process except upon i 


1.S 
»wn weiver. no other procedure 


tae property of the Bank (Art. 
VIil,-sec. 3). By implication, exe- 
cution could be levied on such 
property after a final judgment 
nes been rendered against the 
Bank. It is to be noticed on the 
ovuher hand that the agreement 
with reference to the Fund does 
*reate an absolute immunity from 
jucicial precess. 
dersiandab’e that the ordinary 
ransactions of the Fund will be 
vito its own members and not 
»therwise. On the other hand, the 
fund is not prohibited from deal- 
ng out-ide the circle of its mem- 
»ers. Thus, the Fund may be called 
ypon to replenish its holdings 
of scarce currencies and for this 
»urpose it is provided that the 
Tund may “borrow such cur- 
‘ency” from some other source 
han the state of issue, either 
wi-hin or outside the territory of 
he member. provided it has the 


pproval of the member. Accord- 
ngly, legal disputes may arise 


which may not be entirely a fam- 
ly dispute within the Fund. 
The ques.ion now arises as to 


she method of settling disputes 
setween the Fund and one o1 
‘more of ics members, and dis- 


: | as 
it'achment or execu.ion up to the | 


gutes between the Bank and one 
or more of its members. This is 0‘ 
zgreat importance because as Sec- 
retary Morgenthau has indicated 
‘he smooth working of these in- 
stitutions has political as well 
economic significance. The 
wreement with reference to the 
fund provides that any question 


| of interpretation which arises be- 


|is provided by which claims can | 
xe adjudicated against the Fund. | 


legal personality, with the capac- | 


ity 


to sue and be sued. The ex- | 


tent to which this capacity is to! 
be recognized in the courts of the | 
member-states is fixed by the sta-' 


tute of its creation. 
to be no _ serious 
opinion at the 
Conference upon this point and so 
both the Fund and the Bank are 


There seemed | 
difference of | 
Bretton Woods| 


| 


stated to have “full juridical per- | 


and, 
(1) 


sonality, 
capacity: 


in particular, 


to contract; (2) to 


the | 


acauire and dispose of immovable | 


and movable property; (3) to in- 
stitute legal proceedings.” 


The | 


Fund, its property and assets, are | 
to enjoy immunity from judicial | 
| 


process unless it waives its 


munity for the purpose of any pro- | 


ceecings or by contract. 
erty is to be free from restrictions, 
regulations, controls and 


Its prop- | 


mora- | 


toria of any nature, to the extent | 
necessary to carry out its opera- |} 


tions 
the I 


A 


‘und are to be immune from 


Officers and employees of | 


legel process with respect to acts| 


| trols or 


performed by them ina their of- 
fici?! capacity and are accorded 
+ pe Pie } . rivileces nn immigrna ion 
cnc travel. The Fund is also to 
he immune from taxation and cus- 
1am ¢ ti¢ 
yj {i 1 thea vrOY AN 
{} t to. t) Fund iT 
< , } h re 
< } nN e i rm) of 
I the Bank hi 
: nNpo ed an i ni 
fort 1 se of accepling service 
‘ process or hes is3ued | 
or uaranteed securities.” No 
uch acti may be brought by} 
members or by persons. claiming 
through embers. The Bank ‘is| 
te ertov the freedom from local | 
res'rictions, reguletions and. con- 
trole similer to that enjoyed by 
the Fund. Officers and emp'lovees 
of the Bank are to enjoy similar 


privileges and immuznities to thos2 


accorded to officers and employees | 


of the Fund. The Bank is likewise 
to be free 
tom duties. 
In view. of 
than’s stetemert 


Secrotary 
that the 


. | tion 
of all taxation and cus- | 


im- | 


‘f a claim is asserted against the 
Fund by a member-state, it is 
yuite conceivable that adjus ment 
‘ould be reached by negotiatior 
vith its board of governors, 
hrough the diplomatic proces 
with other member-states. Any 
Jisputes arising out of the inier- 
oretation of the terms of the 
wreement setting up the Fund i 
o be decided by the executive 
‘irectors, or eventually by the 
»oard of governors. 


tween any member and the Fund 
or between the members of the 
fund themselves, shall be submit- 
ed to the Executive Directors fo: 
heir decision. If the question af- 
ec.s a member not ertitled to ap- 
s0int an Executive Directo, the 


| members may send a representa- 


| appeal 
Or | 


itive (Art. XII, Sec. 3j). A final 
is allowed to the Board 
of Governors. However, serious 
disagreements are more likely to 
arise where a member has with- 
idrawn from the Fund. Any such 
disagreement is to be submitted 
© an arbitration of three arbitra- 
| tors. one appointed by the Fund 
| another by the member and’ the 


In the event| third is to be an umpire to be 


of the withdrawal of a member or appointed by the President of the 


‘iquidation of the Fund, provision 
is made for an arbitration. How- 
»ver. the Bank will operate and 
‘he Fund may operate by buying 
ynd selling currency and exchange 
»ll over the world and will, there- 
‘ore, have to deal rot alone with 
‘overnments but also with pri- 
te individuals. banks and other 
It must be assumed 


2 
4c 


corporations. 


hat the officials of the Fund and | 


of the Bank will treat fairly all 


hove who have business with 
hem. High business standards | 
aIr2 as necessarv for the succes: | 
9f such an institution as its own 
inancial solvency. Cn the ocher | 
Sond, experience teaches that 
vben immuni’y from process is 


rented to 2 
ency, either by international. 
public 


nen ac nm 


or 
officials 
A 


rea 


Veaxxy 
aw, 


e 


Inteipe! 
nad 
‘4 mal 


ea ni oO ONVne#. 


to delav 

re an- 
yunal. 
be 
to 
both 


atinrwns: nd 
vy We 


ble to an impar-ial tril 


»Y 


, 
> 
4 


ave said is to 
ng opposed 
of 


> nronertv 


as bei 


ul 


siate or governmental! 
| manent irstitutions. 


he Furd and the Bank from local | 


ectric iors, reculations and con- 


jsegl ol} 
‘ries in which these agencies are 
‘9 do business. These would hin- 
Jer their essential operations 
'mmunities should not. however, 


be enlarged to the ex‘ent of plec- | 


ing these institutions outside the 


from impositions of local) 
1erces bv any of the coun- | 


| Permanent Court of International 
| Justice, or such other authority 
'as may have been prescribed by 
| regulation adopted by the Fund. 
The agreement with reference to 
the Bank conteins parallel provi- 
sions with reference to any ques- 
tion of interpretation arising be- 
tween any member and the Bank 
or between members of the Bank. 
It is a question to be consijered 
whether the provisions for arbi- 
tration are sufficiently broad for 
*‘nstitutions of the kind contem- 
vlated. The provisions for arbi- 
tration refer only to “any ques- 
tion of interpretation of the 
provisions” of the @espective 
Agreements. Both the Fund end 
he Bank are conceived of as per- 
They are ex- 


pected to serve purposes. of 
olvine the many monetary and 
financial problems growing out uo! 


also are expectec 
manent institu- 
of con- 


th 


as per 


the war but 
to continue p 
tions for the pnromotion 
tinuel eooperation on mnionetary 
prob'ems, the continual mainte- 
ance of orderly exchange arrange- 
ments, ard the promotion of for- 
eien trade of a long-range and 
balanced basis. The mein objec- 
tive is the removal of trade and 
economic barriers which all admit 
to be a potent cause of war. Dis- 


| putes will inevitably arise which 


realm of the competent jurisdic-_ 


of domestic courts as 
transactions with nrivate individ- 


| vals end commercial banks. Under 


Morgen- | 
chief | 


purpose of the Bank is to suaran- | 


tee private loans throush tie usu- 


al investment channels, the pro-: 


visions releting to the securities 


to he issued or guaranteed by the. 
| process canront be initiote? hv nre- 
liminary seizure or attachment of conduct of a member respecting 


Bank heve unusual significance. 


No taxation of any kind may be 


the Bretton Woods project, 
Bank is subject to judicial pro- 
eess in the territaries of anv mem- 
ber in which the Bank has an 
office. or an agent evpointed for 
accepting service, or has issued or 
guzranteed securities; but such 


to | 


| 


} 


the | 





ean by no definition be described 
*s mere interpretation of the pro- 
visions of the Agreements. They 
are rather questions of the con- 
enct of officials of the Fund or 
of the Bank toward member- 
states or on the part of the mem- 
hers toward the Fund or the Bank 
The furnishing of credits in tho 
way of foreign exchange or of 
scarce currencies, the guarantee 
end placement of loans are inevi- 
tably tied up with the mainte- 
nance of certain standards of do- 
mestie eennomv. Where is the 





lt is quite un-| 


| 
| 








| 
| 








its domestic economy to be judged 
with reference to 


wita the Fund or the Bank? The} 


local courts will not be competent ' 


proceedings | 


} 


o enertain§ any 
against a sovereign state because | 
of the well-known rule of inter- | 
aational law, a principle which | 
has been extended to cover not} 
merely a state itself but also cor- | 
porations deemed to be instru- 
mentalities or agencies of its gov- 
arnment. It may be remarked 
parenthetically, that this principle 
is being applied more and more 
with alarming implications be- 
cause states, even those who would 
resent being characterized as not 
democratic, are engaging in pri- 
vate business under corporate ; 
iorms and then insisting upon 
complete exemption from judicia 
process when sued in foreign 
courts. 
The 


rather meagre provisions 
‘ow avbi_ra.ion of cisputes as tc 
h2 interpretation of the Agree- | 
nents relating to the Fund and 
che Bank compare unfavorably 
with the carefully drafted provi- 
sions contained in the Agreemen 
igned January £0, 1930, with Ger- 
nany by the representatives o! 
the Al'ied Powers, creating the 
3ank for International Settle- 
ments. This eenvention actually 
set up an arbitral tribunal and 
did not limit itself to a mere 
agreement to arbitrate disputes 
The competence of the tribunal 
embraced any dispute between the 


signatory governments and the 
Bank for International Settle- 
ments, or. be.ween any of the 


governments themselves, as to the 
interpretation or application of 
the entire plan, then referred to 
as the “New Plan,” Specific pro- 
visions are contained for the ap- 
pointment of the arbitrators and 
the filling of vacancies, the powei 
of the chairman of the tribunal! 
to make any interlocutory order 
with a view to preventing any 
violation of the rights of the par- 
ties, the power of the tribunal to 
proceed ex parte even in default 


fiscal policies. The anticipation 


undertakings | of changes of government in Ger- 


many were taken full account of 
in the agreements relating to the 
Bank for Iniernational Settie- 
ments. Accordingly, the interest- 
ed Powers demanded and obtained 
a declaration from Germany that 
the creditor Powers mignt submit 
to the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice the question 
whether any future German gov- 
ernment had determined to de- 
stroy the New Plan. In the event 
of an affirmative decision by the 
Court, the creditor Powers might 
resume their full liberty of ac- 
tion. (Annex 1.) 

As a result of a lack of enforce- 
ment-provisions in the Bretton 
Woods Agreements, one would say 
that some link should be forged 
with the general international or- 
ganization contemplated by the 
Dumbarton Ozsks_ proposals. 
Doubtless coordinat'on of this na- 
ture is envisaged in plans for the 
development of the Economic and 
Social Council made part of the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals. The 
State Department Note of October 
7, 1944, recognizes that the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council should 
be empowered to receive and con- 
sider reports from the economic, 
social and other organizations and 
agencies brought into relationship 
with the organization, i.e., the In- 
ternational Authority, and to co- 
ordinate their activities through 
consultations with, and recom- 
mendations to such organizations 
or agencies. The Social and Eco- 
nomic Council is to carry out rec— 
ommendations of the General As- 
sembly and also to assist the 
Security Council upon its request. 
The Economic and Social Counci? 
as indeed the other organs con- 
templated by the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals are, of course, still in 
the planning stage. Having in 
mind the proposed permanency 
of the institutions elaborated at 
Bretton Woods, it is to be hoped 
that the Fund and Bank shall not 
be allowed to develop in a vac- 





of appearance in the absence of 
terms of submission, and a final 


reference to the Permanent Court | 


of. International Justice in the 
event of a dispute between gov- 
ernments as to a question of juris- 
diction. (Documents of The 
Hague Conference on Reparations. 
January, 1930, Agreement with 
Germany, Art. XV.) 

We consider this comparison 
with the precedent of the Bank for 
international Settlements as of 
considerable importance. The 
Bretton Woods proposals create 
institutions which at least in part 
are the natural heirs of the Bank 
for International Settlements. It 
is understood that the latter in- 


uum, but that there shall repose 
somewhere a_ responsibility to 
some organ of the Internationa? 
Authority. These institutions, be- 
ing institutions of peace, must be 
“capable of life and growth” to 
use the phrase of President Roose- 
velt in his recent message to 
| Congress of January 6, 1945. As 
they are to be created by inter- 
national legislation, their eco-- 
nomic and political future will 
depend upon intergration with the 
general structure of internationak 
ccoperation. 


Credit Pool Formed 











stitution is to be wound up “root; 
and branch” so to speak, for vari- 
ous good and sufficient political 
considerations which need not be 
here discussed. However, the ex- 
ample and experience of the Bank 





for International Settlements] 
should not be lost in the creation | 115, 
of the new institutions which are! p; 
to take its-place. They will, of|, 
course, perform many functicns 
which the older bank was neve 
intended to assume. It is to be| 
remembered that the Bank for In- | 
ernational Setileme was ROt] 
ercated by charter of the signa-| 
tory Powers. It wes and is a| 
Swiss corporation chartered by | 
Switzerland under a conven‘ion: 
with that government, having} 
powers .and immunities strictiy ! 
provided for, not only in the 


agreement with Switzerland, but 
also-in the agreements between 
the interested Powers and the| 
German Reich. | 

We are living in a period of 
economic strain and we should 
not leave out of account the pos- 
sibility that one or another of the 
parties to the Bretton Woods 
Agreements may at some time de- 
fault upon some of their under- 
takings. There should be a more 





comprehensive procedure for en- | 


forcement or at least for a judicial 
pronouncement of the obligations 
of the parties. Governments come 
and go. States remain but new 
governments may have different 


© a a 
By Pittshureh Banks 
Some of the g Pittsburgh, 
Pa., banks. on Jan. 18 subscribed 
to a $25,000.000 bank credit group 


1 ‘ = 
target. 


to aid small business in the re- 
conversion and post-war period. 
A 4 yee rl ROB . > 
Arthur E. Braun, President of 
Piit rgh Clearing House, 
iit giur th announe “Jd the the 
vat tne ciearing 
» are te subscribers to the 
peol, vi Colonial Trust, Com- 
é hn ‘Trust, Fa , De- 
{ Vationa Fidelityv Trust, 
f t : } . tian I, 
Bonn ls isheech Trost. Pitt Na 
2- 
tional, Union National and Union 
Trust. 
a 
. RA I? ° 
Business Messages Pctweén 


U. S. and Netherlands 


Allan Sproul, President of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, announced recently that at 
the request of the Treasury De- 
partment the New York banks 
were advised that on January 15 
facilities were restored for the 
transmitial of non-illustrated post 
cards between the United States 
and various areas in the Nether- 
lands; that, notwithstanding Gen- 
!eral Ruling No. 11, persons in the 
United States ard the Netherlands 
may exchange business, commer- 
cial, and financial information 
through this service; and that 


‘transactional communications con- 
tinue to be prohibited. 
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Items About Banks 
Irving Trust Co. of New York 
announced on Jan. 25 the follow- | 
ing official promotions: 
Donald C. Adams, credit re- 
view division, Assistant Secretary, 


elected Assistant Vice-President; 
Harry S. Bayer, personal trust 


division, Assistant Secretary, 
elected Assistant Vice-President; 
C. Gordon Lynn, Wall Street 
division, Assistant Secretary, 
elected Assistant Vice-President; 
Douglas E. McNamara, out-of- 


town division, Assistant Secretary, | 


Assistant Vice-President; 
M. Hadel, personne! 
elected Assistant Secre- | 


elected 
Sigmund 
division, 


tary, and Michael W. O’Brien, | 
Fifth Avenue office, elected | 


Assistant Secretary. 


William G. Green, President of 
the New York Savings Bank, 
Eighth Avenue and 14th Street, 
New York, announced on Jan. 12, | 
at a meeting oi the board of trus- 
tees of the bank, that Richard L. 
Maloney Jr. was elected a trustee | 
and the Executive Vice-President. | 
Ai the same meeting Clarence B. | 
Plantz was 


m4 
ctl 





elected a trustee and 
reelected Vice-President and 
Treasurer. Casimir J. F. Patrick, 
an associate of White & Case, was 
appointed the at.orney ior the 
bank. 


Adrian Van Sinderen, President 
of the Brooklyn (N'.Y.) Savings 
Bank, on Jan. 25 announced the | 
election of Harry G. Willnus, 
Vice-President and director of 
Intertype Corp., as trustee of 
the bank. 


a 


The election of James A. Platz! 
as Assistant Secretary of the 
Brooklyn Federal Savings & Loan 
Association, “is announced by} 
J.J. Middlemiss, President. ‘“‘Mr. 
Platz was associated with J. R. 
Timmins, Wall Street broker, for , 
a number of years,’ said the) 
Brooklyn “Eagle” of Jan. 28, “and | 
is well known in Brooklyn busi- 
ness circles.” 





Two top-ranking officers of the 





Rochester Trust & Safe Deposit) 


Co. of Rochester, N. Y., with a 
combined service record of 100 
years to the bank, have retired, 
according to the Rochester 
Times-Union,’ which stated that 
they are Robert C. Watson, Chair- 


man of the board of. directors, 
with 55 years of service to the 


bank, and Leigh H. Pierson, Vice- 


President, with 45 years of serv- 
ice. The “Times-Union” of Jan. 


11 also stated: 
“The announcement of their re- 
tirement was made by George H. 


Hawks, President, following the 
annual meeting and election of 
officers. Mr. Watson had re- 


quested that, in view of his health, 
his name not be presented for 
election as an active officer of | 
the company. He will, however, 





It was made known in United 


, Trust Companies 


continue as a director of the bank, 
a post to which he was elected 


| April 14, 1903, and will continue 


to serve on various committees 
iand have an office at the bank to 
;conduct his own personal affairs. 


He celebrated his 50th anniversary 
(in banking Avril 12, 1939. 


“John 


VY 


Craig Powers, who has 
ice-President and Chair- 
the executive commiitec 

last 24 years; and who 
celebrated. his 50th anniversary 
in banking July 18, 1942, wi: 
elected Chairman of the beard to 
succeed Watson. Named 
Assistant Trust Officer is Thomas 
J. Sercu, who joined the bank last 
Oct. .2 aiter 29 years in the bank- 
ing fields. 

“Mr. Watson joined the Roches- 
ter. Trust on Aug. 1889, 16 
months after the bank opened as 
Rochester’s first trust company.” 


been 
|man of 
for the 


iS 


AVAa. 


and trust 


12 
La, 


At the annual meeting of the 
board of directors of 
Valley Trust Co. of Rochester, 
N. Y., Norbert D. Greene was ele- 
vated from Comptroller to Vice- 
President and is succeeded by 
Donald R. Clark, who has been 
Auditor and Assistant Secretary. 
The Rochester “Times-Union,” in 
reporting this, further said: ‘“T. 
Chester Meisch, formerly Secre- 
tary, also was made a Vice-Presi- 
dent, while Perry J. Sheehan, 
Treasurer, was named Secretary.” 

In addition, directors renamed 
John 
third 
were 


time. All other officers 


reelected. 





Stockholders of the Cambridge 
Trust Co. of Cambridge, Mass., 
have voted to increase the capita! 
stock from 1,500 to 2,000 $100 par 
shares. The 500 additional shares 
were distributed as a stock-divi- 
dend to stock of record Jan. 8. 


The election of Frederick D. 
Grave as Chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the First Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. of New 
Haven, Conn., was announced on 
Jan. 11, following the annual 
meeting of the directors. 





The directors of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Hartford, Conn., at 
their organization meeting on 
Jan. 9 appointed Joseph R. Proctor 
as Vice-President; Emil L. Liebe- 
wein as Trust Officer, while Wil- 
fred Lennon and William Cadwell 
were named Assistant Trust Of- 
ficers. Mr. Proctor has been con- 
nected with the bank since 1941, 
having been associated with vari- 
ous banking firms previously. Mr. 


Liebewein joined the bank in 
1922, and has served with the 
trust department since 1934. 





In its statement of condition as 
of Dec. 31, 1944, the Commercial 
Trust Co. of New Jersey, Jersey 

(Continued on page 560) 








ilied-Hungarian Armistice Signed at Moscow 


Press advices from London Jan. 20 


4t.. ‘ANnrecentstivac ; 9 om | rT $ 
inat representatiy es of the provisional National Government of Hun- 
gary formed iess than a month ago at Debrecen signed an armistice 


agreement wiih the United States. 
cow today afier two days cf negoti 
From the United Press accoun 


Russia and Great Britain at Mos- 
ations, the Moscow radio said. 
ts we also quote: 





“The three major powers acted o— 
in the name of all the United Na-|Deane, John Balfour. British 


tions at war with Hungary, Mos- | 
COW 
and 


Yugoslav Ambassadors wit- 


nessed the signing. The text of 
the armistice will be published 


separately. the broadcast added.” 
(The Associated Press reported 
rom Washington that the text of 
the armistice agreement would be 
inade public Sunday. It said it 
was, understood that the repara- 
tions figure 
low Russia’s original demand for 
$400,000,060 in four years, and 
that Czechoslovakia and Yugo- 
slavia would receive reparations.) 


£ 


W. Averhill Herriman, Ameri- 
can Amassador to Russia, was 


chief American representat:ve at 


the negotiations and his assistants | tional government, with Colonel 
included Major General John R.| General Bela Miklos as Premier, 


said, and the Czechoslovak | 


was considerably be- | 


Charge d’Affaires, and Embassy 
Secretary P. G. Crosthwaite rep- 
resented Great Britain. 

Foreign Commissar Viachcslav 
M. Molotov and V. G. Dekanozov. 
Vice-Commissar of Foreign Af- 
fairs headed the Soviet negotia- 
tors, and Marshall Kelementi E 
Voroshilov signed the armistice 
agreement “by authorizatio.: of 
|the goveraments of the Soviet 
Union, Great’ Britain and the 
United States.” For Hungary, 
Fore.gn Minister Janos Gyongyos, 
Defense Minister Colonel General 
Janos Voeroces and the State Sec- 








retary of the Cabinet, Istvan 
Balog, signed. 
| The Hungarian provisional na- 


| nounced 


the Genesee | 


W. Jardine President for the | 


was formed last month after Rus- 
sian armies had overrun a large 
portion of Hungary. 

President Roosevelt on Jan. 20 
designated H. F. Arthur Schoen- 
feld, former Minister to Finland, 
as United States representative for 
mungary, accordiag to special 
Washington advices to the New 
York ““simes”’ on van. 20, whicn 
aiso stated: 

“The appoinment was 
after the State Depart- 
ment had received information 
that the armistice agreement with 
Hungary had been signed. 


an- 


“Wer. Shoenteia, who will hold 
the personal rank of Minister, wil] 
act for the general protection of 


the State De- 
in the case of 


American interests, 
partment said. As 


our Ministers to Rumania and 
Bulgaria, the representative to 
Hungary will function “in addi- 


t.on to and separate from our con- 
trol commission.” 

Mr. Schoenfeld, a career diplo- 
mat, has recently served with the 
United Nations Keliet and Re- 
| habilitation Administration. 

trom Washington Jan. 20 Asso- 
ciated Press accounts we quote as 
follows: 

“American officials showed 
pleasure today at the Hungarian 
armistice terms, which, it be- 
l_eved, come more closely to this 
country’s ideas than the armistice 
agreements w.th Bulgaria or Ru- 
mania. 

“Negotiations were carried on 
in Moscow, because, it was ex- 
Dlained, the European Advisory 
|Commission in London was. too 
busy with plans for Germany to 
| take up formulation of Hungarian 
terms. 
| “The two main points on which 
ithe United States Government 
|was primarily interested were 
| reparations and the Allied Control 
'Commission. 
| “It is expected that payments 
for Czechslovakia and Yugoslavia, 
which were occupied by Hun- 
|garian troops, will be included in 
‘the smaller reparations figure. 
| “The American attitude has 
| been opposed to lump sum rep- 
rarations, holding that they should 
be calculated for all the enemies 
at the same time rather than 
piecemeal, and tied to plans for 
post-war stabilization of Europe’s 
/enonomy. 


“While it is not blieved that the 
United States was successful in 
eliminating a flat figure, Ameri- 
can reperesentatives are expected 
to play a far greater role in su- 
pervising payments than in other 
countries.” 

———————————— ae 


AIB Gance!s Meeting 
Planned for Cleveland 


In compliance with the request 
of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, the American Institute 
‘of Banking, educational section of 
the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, has canceled its National 
Wartime Conference, scheduled to 
be held in Cleveland, Ohio, June 
5-7, by action of the institute’s of- 
ficers and Executive Council. For 
the last three years this confer- 
ence has been a streamlined meet- 
ing with limited attendance. Will- 
iam C. Way, Trust Officer of the 
Central Nationa! Bank, Cleveland, 
| Ohio, is President of the Ameti- 
ican Institute of Banking. In mak- 
ling this the announcement of the 
‘cancellation of the meeting, he 
| stated that “this action will in 
'no way interfere with the con- 
'tinuation of the regular education- 
al program of the _ Institute 
through its 300 chapters and study 
'groups.” The decision to cancel 
the National Wartime Conference 
at Cleveland was announced at 
the close of the annual mid-winter 
meeting of the A. I. B. Executive 
Council which was recently held 
at Jacksonville, Fla. 


| David T. Scott, Assistant Cash- 
jier of the Fiv-st National Bank. 
| Boston, Mass., is Vice President of 
| the Institute, and Dr. William A. 
‘Irwin of New York City is Educa- 
tional Director. 


is 








‘Senator Ball Says Maximum Efficiency 
Would Gvercome Man-Power Shortage 








Senator Joseph H. Ball, Republican, speaking at a meeting 


the International Ladies Garment 


in New York City on Jan. 19, asser 
“we wouldn't have any 
The New York “Herald Tribune” 
we quote, gave other remarks of Mr. 


produced at maximum efficiency 
shortage.” 


O41 
Workers Union Officers Institute 
ted that if every one now working 
man-power 
of Jan. 20, from which 
as follows: 


Ball 


In many instances management@—————_—_———- 


shares the blame for the waste, 
Mr. Ball noted, citing the practice 
of “labor hoarding.’ 


Mr. Ball, contending that 
“brakes” on only “10% of its em- 


ployees are enough to destroy the 
morale of a plant,” referred to re- 
ports he said have reached him, 
particularly ‘about Detroit, and to 
an inspection tour of the New 
York Navy Yard, in Brooklyn, in 
which he participated last Wednes- 
day. 

Shop stewards “in Detroit auto 
clants’” seem to vie with one an- 
other to set the lowest production 
quotas for individual workers and 
“in the middle of the war,” he 
said. After the meeting Mr. Ball 
noted to reporters that “they can't 
seem to get over the idea that 
scarcity is the principle they have 
to follow.” 

Citing the idling he said he ob- 
served at the Navy Yard, Mr. Bal! 
said: “‘If men at the yard are pro- 
ducing at 50% of capacity I'd be 
surprised. I think it’s lower— 
and they want 4,000 more men in 
the yard. It just doesn’t make 
sense. 

“T haven’t any doubt in my own 
mind” he continued, “that if we 
devise some system to get every 
man to give everything in him we 
wouldn’t have any man power 
shortage in the country. We would 


have a surplus. We could double! 


HBA Head Predicts 22 8 


capacity over 
incentive 


our man 


night. 


power 
He suggested 
wages as a remedy. 

Mr. Iso against 
labor union mal!practices, in which 
ye included the closed shop, which 
restricted the freedom of 


Ball protested a 


] 
I 
he said 


he individual worker. Noting 
that the post-war employment 
problem is shared by labor, he said 
he was confident in his own mind 
that until a labor relations code is 


ment man- 
agement will go slow in planning 
for the post-war period. He scored 
labor for opposing generally any 
form of labor legislation and ad- 
vised it to co-operate with man- 


agement and Congress in prepara- 


adovted bv the govern 


tion of the code. 

Emphasizing its importance in 
the post-war need “for 60,000,000 
jobs,”” Mr. Ball said the code, de- 
fining procedures in disputes and 
the rights and responsibilities of 
labor and management, “is our 


biggest job and should be accom- 
plished before the war ends.” 


How to achieve maximum post- 
war production at the lowest cost, 
the highest possible standard of 
living, and the preservation of in- 
dividual freedom were described 
by Mr. Ball as the major problems 
facing labor and those it should 
helo answer in co-operation with 
management and government. 


on Will Be Available 


e7R* 


bicl 


For Mortgage Invesimenis in Post-War Period 


Estimating that there may be as much as 22 billion dollars of 


private funds available for mortga 


oo 
SY 


investments immediately after 


the war, L. E. Mahan, St. Louis, President of the Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America, said on Jan. 20 that a scudy he has just com- 
pleted indicates that private enterprise is capable of financing all the 


postwar construction the country must have- 


the most optimisiic prediction be- 
ing made now. Mr. Mahan’s es- 
timate resulted from a research 
project undertaken primarily for 
presentation at a congressional] 
nearing this month. “Insurance 
companies are sure to be 
heavier buyers of mortage loans 
in the postwar period than they 
have in the past provided the 
mortgages are available and 
there is every reason to believe 
they will be available in tremen- 





dous volume because of the acute, 


housing shoriage,’ Mr, Mahai 
said. 

In 1861, he pointed out, total 
admitted assets 
panies were 


only $27,176,339 


59%, were invested in mortgages. 


In nearly 85 years, total admitted 


much | 


of insurance com- | 
{ | 
oO 


which $16,088,393, or slightly over | 


even if it should reach 


produce them and we certainly 
should be able to do so in view of 
the great need exisienit now for 
more housing.” 

ee I 


FDR Prociaims Tax 
Trealy With France 


A Presidential proclamation 
making effective the tax treaty 
between the United States of 
| America and France has been is- 


| sued, it was reported in Washing- 
ton advices to the “Wall Street 
Journal” published in its issues of 
Jan. 9, which added: 
The State Department 
i the following statement: “On Jan- 
uary 5 the President proclaimed 


: Thiel a 
issued 


assets have grown to more than! the convention and protocol be- 
40 billion dollars. Mr. Mahan|tween the United Stetes of Amer- 
added: lica and Fran signed at Paris 

“Yet at the end of 1943 onlyion July 25. 1939, for the avoid- 
18% of life insurance assets were! ance of double taxation and the 
invested in mortgages as against | establishment of rules of recipro- 
32% at the close of the last war. I|col administrative assistance in 
believe most insurance company | the case of income and other taxes. 
executives would maintain that “It is provided in Article 27 oi 
about 40% of their portfolios| the convention that it shall be- 
could .well be employed in mort- | come effective on the first day o! 
gage loans. The life insurance; Jonuary following the exchange 
companies now hold about 5'%/|of the instruments of ratification. 
billion dollars of mortgage invest- | According to information cabled 
ments. if 40% of their admitted |to the Department by the Ameri- 
assets were invested in morigage | csn Embassy in Par nstru- 


loans it would mean that there i 
a sufficient volume of funds avai'- 
able in life insurance companies 
alone to carry on a construction 
program in the first two postwar 
years equal to the highest con- 
struction year we have ever ‘had. 
This is in addition to the vast 
sums held by other 
groups—banks, trust companies 
fraternal organizations, trust funds 
and individuals. 


“T would venture the prediction | 


that after the war at least 22 bil- 


lion dollars will be available for | 
mortgage investments—if we can 





investor | 


iments of ratification of the two 


crovernments were exchanged in 
@the Freneh Forcizgn Office at 7 P. 
M. on December 30, 1944. The 
}convention and the protocol be- 
icome effective, therefore, on Jan- 
uary 1, 1945, es indicated in the 
President’s proclamation 
“It is provided also in Article 
|27 that upon the coming into ef- 
fect of the convertion, the ccna- 


i vention for the’avoiderce of dou- 
hile jncoeme iaxation hetween the 


|\Urited States of merica and 
|Franee. siered April 27, 1932, shall 
terminate.” 
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The Bretton Woods Proposals 
And International Law 


(Cc tinued from first page) 


leum council” like the one en- 
visa.eu by the aAng.o-American 
Agicemeni on Petioleum 0: 
August 8, 1944. dost iaaportant 
ot ail, une Urited Nations have 
determined to p-ace within the 
consol of two iaternationai agen- 


cies, the In.ernational Monetary 
Fund and the International Bank 
for Recons.ruction ana Deve.iop- 
ment, the function of promoting 
pern.anent international monetary 
cooperation aong ihe toilowing 
lines: a balanced growth of in- 
ternational t-ade, the s-abilization 
of exchange, the esiablishment of 
a multilateral system of payments 
and the establishment of equiliv- 
rium in ihe inteinaiional balance 
of payments. These two instru- 
mentalities are to come 
istence upon the ratification of the 


into ex- | 


articles of agreement elaborated | 


by the United Nations Monetary 
and Financial Conference 
met at Bretton Woods in July, 
1944. We leave to others on this 
program the discussion of tne eco- 
nomic and monecary questions 


which | 


which are presented by these pro- | 


posa!s, giving attention here only 


to the legal problems in connec- | 


tion with these agencies. The 
Fund and the Bank must both be 
fitted into the legal systems of the 
member-states and must also be 
closely integrated with whatever 
international court or judicial sys- 


tem will have jurisdiction after the | 


close of the war. 
It is essential, of course, in the 
creation of an autonomous inter- 


national agency that it shall have| 


legal personality, 
ity 
tent to which this capacity is to 


with the capac- 


to sue arnd.be sued. The ex- | 


be recognized in the courts of the | 


member-states is fixed by the sta- 
tute of its creation. There seemed 
to be no serious 
opinion at the Bretton Woods 
Conference upon this point and so 
both the Fund and the Bank are 
stated to have “full juridical per- 
sonality, and, in particular, the 
capacity: (1) to contract; (2) 


difference of) 


to | 


acouire and dispose of immovable | 


and movable property; 
stitute legal 
Fund, 
to enjoy 
process 


(3) to in- 
proceedings.” 


judicial 
its 


from 
it waives 


immunity 
unless 


im- | 


The | 
its property and assets, are | 


munity for the purpose of any pro- | 


ceecings or by contract. 
erty is to be free from restrictions, 
regulations, controls and 
toria of any nature, 
necessary to carry 
tions. Officers and employees of 
the Fund are to be immune from 


Its prop- | 


mora- | 
to the extent | 
out its opera- |. 


tegel process with respect to acts | 
says med by them in their of- 
ficio! capacity and are accorded 
speci ‘ivileres of immigra‘ior 
cnc trav L The Fund is also to 
he j une from taxation and cus- 
jem dutis 

TY; ; { ) tha yu AY 

‘ 4 { the ¥; : ‘ sth 

: h h 

i | n j ) 

! B | 

< ) )i ed ae. li 
lor? ) cceplil Ser e 
or rot yroce or h is } 
ed securities.” No 

uch acti may be broug ht by 
members or by persons. claiming 
through members. The Bank ‘is 
to ertov the freedom from local | 
res rictiors, reguletiions and. con- 
trole similrr to that enjoyed by 
the Fund. Officers and emplovesgs | 
of the Bank are to enjoy similar | 


privileges and immunities to those 
accorded to officers and employees 
of the Fund. 
to be free 
tom duties. 
In view of Secretary 
than’s stetemert that the chief 
purpose of the Bank is to fuaran- 


f 


The Bank is likewise | 
»f all taxation and cus- | 


@Vitu Oi auy Obligation or secur- 
ity issued by tne Bank, including 
uny cividend or iaterest thereon, 
whien discriminates against such 
»bligations or security solely be- 
eause it is issued or guaranteed 
»9y the Bank; or if the sole wvas.s 
for such taxation is the place or 
the currency in which it is issued 
or payavle, or because of the loca- 
ion of any office or place of 
susiness of the Bank. Each mem- 
per is to take such action as is 
necessary for the purpose of mak- 


‘property after a final judgment) 


ing these principles effective it 
eims of its own law in its own | 
terrivories and shall inform the 


Lank ou the detailed action which 
t hes taken. The property anc 
whe assets of the Bank are t% b: 


;iumune from search, confiscation. 
2xpropriation, or any torm o 


seizure by executive or legisla‘ive | 
Actions are permiited by | 
»xrivate persons and corporations | 


| 
against the Bank but not by mem- | more of 


action. 


bers or persons acting for or de- 
iving claims from members. As 
the Bank can be sued, it mus: be 
oxresumed that a judgment may 
xe rendered against it, 
its assets are to be immune from 
it'achment or execu.ion up to the 
ime of the delivery of final judg- 
ment against the Bank. 

it will be observed that while 
‘he Fund is given immunity from 
judicial process except upon ics 
y»wn weiver. no other procedure 
is provided by which claims can 
xe adjudicated against the Fund. 
f a claim is asserted against the 
Fund by a member-state, it is 
yuite conceivable that adjus ment 
"ould be reached by negotiation 
vith its board of governors, 
hrough the diplomatic proces 
with other member-states. Any 
Jisputes arising out of the inier- 
oretation of the terms of the 
iwreement setting up the Fund i 
o be decided by the executive 
‘irectors, or eventually by the 
x0ard of governors. In the event 
of the withdrawal of a member or 


although | “y. . 
ns =" | 3titutions 


'or more of its members. 


tae property of tke Bank 
Vil, Sec. 3). By implication, exe- | 
cution could be levied on such | 


mes been rendered against the| 
Bank. It is to be noticed on the 
ouher hand thai the agreement 


with reference to the Fund does} 


*sreate an absolute immunity from | 


jucicial precess. lt is quite un- 
dersiandab’e that the ordinary 


ransactions of the Fund will be 
vith its own members and not 
»therwise. On the other hand, the 
fund is not prohibited from deal- 
ng out-ide the circle of its mem- 
vers. Thus, the Fund may be called 
ipon to replenish its holdings 
»9f scarce currencies and for this 
yurpose it is provided that the 
Fund may “borrow such cur- 
‘ency” from some other source 
han the state of issue, either 
wi-hin or outside the teriitory of 
he member. provided it has the 


pproval of the member. Accord- 
ngly, legal disputes may arise 


which may not be entirely a fam- 
ly dispute wichin the Fund. 

The ques.ion now arises as to 
ihe method of settling disputes 
setween the Fund and one or 
iss members, and dis- 
yutes between the Bank and one 
This is 0‘ 
zreat importance because as Sec- 
retary Morgenthau has indicated 
she smooth working of these in- 
has political as well 
as economic significance. The 
wgreement with reference to the 
fund provides that any question 


| of interpretation which arises be- 


or | 


tween any member and the Fund. 
xr between the members of the 
fund themselves, shall be submit- 
ed to the Executive Directors for 
heir decision. If the question af- 
ec.s a member not entitled to ap- 
»oint an Executive Director, the 
members may send a representa- 
tive (Art. XII, Sec. 3j). A final 
appeal is allowed to the Board 
of Governors. However, serious 
disagreements are more likely to 


| arise where a member has with- 


‘iquidation of the Fund, provision | 


is made for an arbitration. How- 
»ver. the Bank will operate and 
‘he Fund may operate by buying 
ynd selling currency and exchange 
»ll over the world and will, there- 
‘ore, have to deal rot alone with 
yovernments but also with pri- 
vate individuals. 
-crporations. It must be assumed 
hai the officials of the Fund and 


drawn from the Fund. Any such 
disagreement is to be submitted 
oO an arbitration of three arbitra- 
tors. one appointed by the Fund 
another by the member and: the 
third is to be an umpire to be 
appointed by the President of the 
Permanent Court of International 


| Justice, or such other authority 


as may have been prescribed by 
regulation adopted by the Fund. 


|The agreement with reference to 


banks and other | 


of the Bank will treat fairly all) 


| provisions” 


the Bank conteins parallel provi- 
sions with reference to any ques- 
tion of interpretation arising be- 
tween any member and the Bank 
or between members of the Bank. 

It is a question to be consiijered 
whether the provisions for arbi- 
‘ration are sufficiently broad for 
‘nstituiions of the kind contem- 
vlated. The provisions for arbi- 
tration refer only to “any ques- 
tion of interpretation of 
of the @espective 

Both the Fund and 
he Bank 3 are conceived of as per- 


Agreements. 


| manent institutions. They are ex- 
| pected to serve purposes of 

olvine the many monetary and 
financial problems growing out uo! 

hea war but they also are expectec 
to continue as permanent institu- 
tions for the nromotion of con- 
tinuel ecooperation on monetary 
prob'ems, the continual mainte- 
ance of orderly excha nge arrange- 


hove who have business with 
hem. High business standards | 
iro as necessarv for the success 
9f such an institution es its own 
inancial solvency. Cn the ocher 
“ond, experience teaches that 
vpen immuni‘y from process is 
ented to 2 siate er governmental | 
ey, either by international. or | 

‘ Licipal publie law, officials 
hen arc i se t rod 

{ t fo moke one- 

tat nd to delay 

‘ettlement. tha if they were an- 
le to an impar._ial tribunal. 
Nothing we have said is to be 
erpreted as being opposed to 
rrofectine the property of both 
he Furd and the Bank from local | 
ectric iovs, reculations and con- 


trols or fr 
*jiscal eherees by any of the coun- 
‘ries in which these agencies are 
9 do bvsiness. 
der their essertial operations 
"mmunities should not. however, 
he enlarged to the ex‘ent of plec- 
ing these institutions outside the 
~ealm of the competent jurisdic- 
tion .of domestic courts as to 
transactions with nrivate individ- 


-valsend commercial banks. Under 


Morgen- | 


tee vrivate lo2ns throuch tie usu-!| 


al 


investment channels, the pro-: 


visions releting to the securities | 
to he issued or guaranteed by the | 


Bank have 


No taxation of any kind may be 


unusual significance. | 


the Bretton 
Bank 

ress in 
ber 


Woods project, the 
is subject to judicial pro- 


in which the Bank has 


ihe territories of any mem- | 
an | 


om impositions of local | 


ments, ard the promotion of for- 
eien trade of a 
balanced basis. 


long-range and 
The mein objec- 


‘tive is the removal of trade and 


These would hin- | 


economic barriers which all admit 
to be a potent cause of war. Dis- 


_putes will inevitably arise which 
ean by no definition be described 


office. or an agent avpointed for | 


accepting service, or has issued or 
guranteed securities; but such 
process canrot be initiote? hv nre- 
liminary seizure or attachment of 


*s mere interpretation of the pro- 
visions of the Agreements. They 
are rather questions of the con- 
euct of officials of the Fund or 
of the Bank toward member- 
states or on the part of the mem- 
hers toward the Fund or the Bank 
The furnishing of credits in the 
way of foreign exchange or of 
scarce currencies, the guarantee 
end placement of loans are inevi- 
tably tied up with the mainte- 
nance of certain standards of do- 
mectie eennomv. Where is the 
conduct of a member respecting 





the | 


with reference 

wita the Fund or 

iocal courts will not be competent! 
en.ertain any 


the Bank? 


(Art. | its domestic economy to be judged fiscal policies. 


proceedings | Bank 


The anticipation 


to undertakings | of changes of government in Ger- 
The | 


many were taken full account of 
in the agreements relating to the 
for International Settie- 
Accordingly, the interest- 


of the well-known rule of inter-|ed Powers demanded and obtained 


aational 
has been 


law, a principle which 
extended to cover 


porations deemed to be instru- 
mentalities or agencies of its gov- 
arnment. It may be remarked 


is being applied more and more 
with alarming implications be- 
cause states, even those who would 
resent being characterized as not 
democratic, are engaging in pri- 
vate business under 
iorms and then insisting upon 
complete exemption from judicia 
process when sued in foreign 
courts. 

The 
‘ov 


ho 


rather meagre provisions 
arbi.ra.ion of cdisputes as tc 
interpretation of the Agree- 
nents relating to the Fund and 
che Bank compare unfavorably 
with the carefully drafted provi- 
sions coniained in the Agreemen 
igned January 20, 1930, with Ger- 
nany by the representatives o! 
the Al'‘ied: Powers, creating the 
3ank for International Settle- 
ments. This convention actually 
'set- up an arbitral tribunal and 
;did not limit itself to a mere 
agreement to arbitrate disputes 
The competence of the tribunal 
embraced any dispute between the 


signatory governments and the 
Bank for International Settle- 
ments, or. be:ween any of the 


governments themselves, as to the 
interpretation or application of 
the entire plan, then referred to 
as the “New Plan,” Specific pro- 
visions are contained for the ap- 
pointment of the arbitrators and 
the filling of vacancies, the powei 
of the chairman of the tribunal 
to make any interlocutory order 
with a view to preventing any 
violation of the rights of the par- 
ties, the power of the tribunal to 
proceed ex parte even in default 





of appearance in the absence of 
and a final sorftewhere 
reference to the Permanent Court;Some organ of the Internationa! 
in the 
event of a dispute between gov- 
ernments as to a question of juris- 
The 
Hague Conference on Reparations. 


terms of submission,: 


heft. International Justice 


diction. (Decuments of 
January, 1930, Agreement with 
Germany, Art. XV.) 

We consider this comparison 
anternational 
considerable importance The 

retton Woods proposals create 
institutions which at least in part 
are the natural heirs of the Bank 
| for International Settlements. It 
| is understood that the latter in- 
| stitution is to be wound up “roct 
and branch” so to speak, for vari- 
ous good and sufficient political 
considerations which need not be 
tere discussed. However, the ex- 
ample and experience of the Bank 
for International Settlements 
| should not be lost in the creation 








| of the new institutions which are 
| to take its-pilace. Thev: will, of 
| €ourse, perform many functicns 
:} which the older back was never 
| intended to sume. It 1 be 
| re nembered that the B K 7 In- 
| ternational Setileme as RO 
lercated by charter of the signa- 
tory Powers. It wes and is ¢& 
Swiss corporation chartered by 
Switzer iaind under a conven‘ion 
with that . government, having 
powers .and immunities strictly 
provided for, not only in the, 
agreement with Switzerland, but 


also.in the agreements betwee 
the interested Powers and 
German Reich. 

We are living in a period of 
economic strain and we should 
not leave out of account the pis- 
sibility that one or another of the 
parties to the Bretton Woods 
Agreements may at some time de- 





takings. 


of the parties. 
and go. 





parenthetically, that this principle | 


corporate } 


] 
Pelthors a sovereign state because | ments. 
| 





with the precedent of the Bank for 
Settlements as of 


fault upon some of their under- 
There should be a more 
comprehensive procedure for en- | 
forcement or at least for a judicial 
pronouncement of the obligations 
Governments come 
States remain but new 


a declaration from Germany that 


not | the creditor Powers mignt submit 
'merely a state itself but also cor-| to the 


Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice the question 
whether any future German gov- 
ernment had determined to de- 
stroy the New Plan. In the event 
of an affirmative decision by the 
Court, the creditor Powers might 
resume their full liberty of ac- 
tion. (Annex 1.) 

As a result of a lack of enforce- 
ment-provisions in the Bretton 
Woods Agreements, one would say 
that some link should be forged 
with the general international or- 
ganization contemplated by the 
Dumbarton Osks_ proposa'ts. 
Doubtless coordinat on of this na- 


{ture is envisaged in plans for the 


development of the Economic and 
Social Council made part of the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals. The 
State Department Note of October 
7, 1944, recognizes that the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council should 
be empowered to receive and con- 
sider reports from the economic, 
social and other organizations and 
agencies brought into relationship 
with the organization, i.e., the In- 
ternational Authority, and to co- 
ordinate their activities through 
consultations with, and recom- 
mendations to such organizations 
or agencies. The Social and Eco- 
nomic Council is to carry out rec— 
ommendations of the General As- 
sembly and also to assist the 
Security Council upon its request. 
The Economic and Social Counci? 
as indeed the other organs con- 
templated by the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals are, of course, still im 
the planning stage. Having in 
mind the proposed permanency 
of the institutions elaborated at 
Bretton Woods, it is to be hoped 
that the Fund and Bank shall not 
be allowed to develop in a vac- 





uum, but that there shall repose 
a responsibility to 


Authority. These institutions, be- 
ing institutions of peace, must be 
“capable of life and growth” to 
use the phrase of President Roose- 
velt in his recent message to 
Congress of January 6, 1945. As 
they are to be created by inter- 
national legislation, their eco-~ 
nomic and political future will 
depend upon intergration with the 
general structure of internationak 
cooperation. 


Credit Pool Formed 
By Pitishureh: Barks 


some of the larger Pittsburgh, 
Pa., banks, on Jan. 18 subscribed 
to a $25,000.000 bank credit group 
to aid small business in the 
conversion and ost-war period. 
Art President of 





irger 


s re 








n | Federai 
the | York, announced recently that at 


$ ni Tt ie 
ing House, 


Pit:sburgl the 
‘ne 
the 


4 


tional, 
Trust. 
iB Me 

usit iviesc Between 


U. S. and Rodactla tie 


Allan Sproul, President of the 
Reserve Bank of New 


ana . : 
Union and 


N +3 — 
Na ltonai 


ne ales 


aa $$ 


the request of the Treasury De- 
sartment the New York banks 
were advised that on January 15 
facilities were restored for the 
transmitial of non-illustrated post 
cards between the United States 
and various areas in the Nether- 


2 
a 





lands; that, notwithstanding Gen- 
| eral Ruling No, 11, persons in the 
| United States ard the Netherlands 
may exchange business, commer- 
cial, and financial information 
| through this service; and that 
‘transactional communications con- 


governments may have different tinue to be prohibited. 
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Senate Committee Rejects Nomination of 


Wailace for Secretary of Commerce 


On Jan. 26 the Senate Commerce Committee rejected by a vote 
of 14 to 5 the nomination sent to the Senate on Jan. 22 by President 
Roosevelt of Henry A. Wallace to be Secretary of Commerce. 

Disclosure that President Roosevelt had requested Jesse H. Jones 
to relinquish his post as Secretary of Commerce to make a place for 


Mr. Wallace, who retired on Jan. 
States, came on Jan. Zl wher 


Mr. Jones made public the cor- | 
Presi- | the criticism voiced among Sena- 


respondence between the 
dent and himself. As indicated in 


or 
a 
2 
| 
| 


as Vice-President of the United 


“But despite the character of 





‘tors and Representatives, it was 


special advices from Washington | the consensus of informed observ- 


Jan. 21 to the New York “Herald 
Tribune” the resignation of Mr. 
Jones, who was appointed Com- 
merce Secretary by 

Roosevelt in September, 1940, car- 
ries with it his resig2ation 


President | 


ers here that the nomination will 
‘eventually be confirmed by the 
senate. 

“Cabinet appointees are regard- 


'ed by tradition es personally re- 


as sponsible to the President for the | 
Chairman and member of the Re- | effective 


administration of their 


construction Finance Corporation | posts and for that reason there is 
and its subsidiary agencies—the | great reluctance among Senators, 


Defense Plant Corporation, 


the however 


voluble 


Defense Supplies Corporat’on, and | to turn down a Cabinet nomina- 


others. Consideration of the Wal-| tion presented by 


lace nominat.on was deferred on 
Jan. 23 by a 10 to 2 vote of the 
Senate Commerce Committee 
pending action on the proposal of 
Senator George to sever the Fed- 
eral lending agencies from the 
Commerce Department. 

In rejecting on Jan. 26 the 
nomination of Mr. Wallace, the 
Commerce Committee decided by 
a vote of 15 to 4 to report out the 
bill cf Senator George stripping 
the Commerce Department of the 


the Chief Ex- 


| ecutive. 


| 
| 
| 


|retary-designate would 





RFC and all its subsidiary financ- 
ing agencies. 


| most 


¥: 


“The realization that Senatorial 
objections to Mr. Wallace would 
orobably not go so far as to deny 
him the appointment is believed 
to have prompted the move to 
l-mit the authority which the Sec- 
have in 
his commerce post. 

“This move was taken by Sena- 
tor Walter F. George, Chairman 
of the Finance Committe, who 
introduced a bill to to remove 
lending agencies from the 


This would leave the Cabinet | Department of Commerce and to 
,0st only such routine bureaus as|restore them to an independent 
} q 


the Coast and Geodetic Survey, | Federal loan agency. 
the census, and kindred activities, | George 


Under the 


proposal all lending 


said the Associated Press, which | agencies, except the Export-Im- 


added: 


| port Bank, and all subsidiaries of 


“A similar measure divorcing | the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
the lending agencies from the De- | poratioa would be put under the 


partment has been introduced in| 
the House, but leaders there say ii | 
will take considerable time ior 
passage.” 

On Jan. 29 the Senate declared 
a three-day recess, which post- 
poned until Thursday (Feb. 1) at 
the earliest a vote on either of the 
issues revolving about the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Wallace, said special 
advices from Washington on that 
date to the New York “Times,” 





from which we also quote: 

“The time until the Senate 
meets again, it was indicated, will 
bring much jockeying by oppo- 
nents and backers of the former 
Vice-President. 

“Those most opposed to Mr. 
Wallace hope to force action first 
on confirmation of the nomina- 
tion. They believe that the vote 
would be overwhelmingly in the 
negative and thus dispose in full 
of the question of whether Mr. 
Wallace would get the Cabinet 
post.” 

In his letter to Mr. Jones the 
President expressed the hope that 
he would “continue to be a part of 
the Government” and that he 
(Mr. Jones) would “during the 
next few days think about a new 
post,” the President at the same 
time stating that “there are sev- 
eral Ambassadorships which are 
vacant, or about to be vacated.” 
Mr. Jones in his reply to the 
President stated that “While I 
want to be of any further service 
that I can, I would not want a 
diplomatic assignment.” He fur- 
ther said, “I can best be helpful 
in the line of my life’s work— 
business and finance—but I seek 
no job.” 





Senate opposition to the Presi- 
dent’s plan to name Mr. Wallaceto | 


separate loan agency. 
“However, there was cosider- 
able doubt in Capitol quarters that 


even such a move would have 
much chance of success if op- | 
posed by the President. Mr. 


Roosevelt, it was noted, could veto 
any legislation designed to de- 
orive Mir. Wallace ot these func- 
tions and the prospects of overrid- 
.ng such a veto are regarded as 
extremely remote. 

“One possibility is not excluded. 
If the opposition to Mr. Wallace 
should reach a point where his 
confirmation would be thrown 
into serious doubt, the President 
might compromise by interposing 
no objections to the George pro- 
oosal. But that is a possibility 
which depends entirely upon the 
ability of those objecting to Mr. 
Wallace to sustain the critical 
tempest at a high rate of velocity. 

“Both the nomination and the 
George bill have now been re- 
ferred to the Senate Commerce 
Committee whose chairman, Jo- 
seph W. Bailey of North Carolina, 
commented today that the George 
proposal may offer a way out of 
the ‘difficulty.’ ” 

The following is the letter ad- 
dressed to Mr. Jones by the 
President: 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
Washington, Jan. 20, 1945. 
Dear Jesse: 

This a very difficult letter to 
write—first, because of our long 
friendship and_ splendid rela- 
tions during all these years and 
also because of your splendid 
services to the government and 
the excellent way in which you 
have carried out the many diffi- 
cult tasks during these years. 

Henry Wallace’ deserves al- 


the post held by Mr. Jones was|most any service which he be- 


immediately evident with the is- 
suance of the letters in the mat- 
ter, and on Jan. 22 advices to the 
New York “Journal of Commerce” 
from its Washington bureau said 
in part: 

“The attacks upen the Presi- 
dent’s appointment of Wallace and 
the legislative efforts to restrict 
the new Secretary’s functions to 
the narrowest possible adminis- 
trative limits forecast a bitter 
struggle in the Senate to whom 


lieves he can satisfactorily per- 
form. I told him this at the 
ond of the campaign, in which 
he displayed the utmost devo- 
tion to our cause, traveling almost 
ncessantly and working for the 
success of the ticket in a great 
many ovarts of the country. 
Though not on the ticket himself, 
he gave of his utmost toward the 
victory which ensued. 

He has told me that he thought 
he could do the greatest amount 





the Wallace nomination has al- 
ready been formally subm.tted. 





of good in the Department of 
Commerce, for which he is fully 


their criticism, | 





| suited, and I feel, therefore, that 
should have 


the Vice-President 
this post in the new Administra- 
tion. 

“It is for this reason only that 
I am asking you to relinquish 
ithis post for Henry, and I want 
to tell you that it is in no way 
a lack of appreciation for all that 
you have done, and that I hope 
you will continue to be a part of 
the Government. 

During the next few 
hope you will think about a new 
post—there are several Ambassa- 
dorships which are vacant—or 
about to be vacated. I make this 
suggestion among many other 
posts and I hope ‘you will have a 
|chance, if you think well of it to 

| speak to Ed Stettinius. 


i'have my full confidence and that 

|I am very proud of all that you 

| have done during these past years. 

With warm regards, always sin- 

| cerely, 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

| The Honorable the Secretary 

lof Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
Secretary Jones’ reply follows: 
The Secretary of Commerce 

Washington, Jan. 20, 1945. 

Dear Mr. President: 

I have your letter of today, 
asking that I relinquish my post 
as Secretary of Commerce, which 
|carrics with it tae vast financial 
and war production © agencies 
within the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and its subsidiaries, 
iso that you can give it to Henry 
| Wallace as a reward for his sup- 
'port of you in the campaign. 
You state that Henry thinks 
ihe could do the greatest amount 
' good in the Department of 


| 
| 
| 


of 
Co 
‘him fully suited for the post. 
| With all due respect, Mr. Presi- 
| dent, while I must accede to your 
'decision, I cannot agree with 
|either of you. 

|long friendship and our splendid 
| relations during all the years, and 
istate that you appreciate my 
|splendid services to the Govern- 
ment and the excellent way I 
| have carried out the many diffi- 
cut. tasks during these years. 
You are also good enough to say 
that I have your full confidence, 
and that you are very proud of 
all I have done during these past 
years, and that you hope I will 
continue to be a part of the Gov- 
ernment, probably in a diplomatic 
post. It is difficult to reconcile 
these encomiums with your 
avowed purpose to replace me. 
While I want to be of any further 
service that I can, I would not 
want a diplomatic assignment. 

I fell and have felt a great 
sense of responsibility to the Con- 
gress and to you for the proper 
administration of the laws with 
respect to the RFC that have 
been passéd in the expectation 
that they would be administered 
by me or someone exper.enced in 
business and finance. 

I have had satisfaction in my 
Government service because I 
have had the confidence of the 
Congress, as well as your own. I 
have had that confidence because 
I have been faithful to the re- 
sponsibilities that have been en- 
trusted to me. For you to turn 
over all these assets and responsi- 
bilities to a.man inexperienced in 
business and finance will I be- 
lieve, be hard for the business 
and financial world to under- 
stand. 

I appreciate the opportunity 
you have given me to serve my 
country through the depression 
.and in time of war. My thirteen 
years of Government service are 
ample evidence of my desire to 
be of any assistance I can to the 
Government. I can best be help- 
ful in the line of my life’s work 
—business and finance—but I seek 
no job. 

With best wishes, 

Faithfully yours, 


(Signed) JESSE H. JONES. 


With the announcement of his 
appoinment as Secretary of Com- 





days I} 


Finally, let me tell you that you | 


mmerce and that you cons.der | 


| You refer very kindly to our | 


Net Profit of Irving Trust in (944 $5,374,401 
Compared With $4,522,40! Previous Year 


| was 





share, compared with $4,522,401, 


report, submitted by William N, 
Enstrom, President, and Harry E. 
| Ward, Chairman. The report was 
issued in advance of the stock- 
| holders’ meeting on Jan. 17, to 
permit shareholders planning to 
attend the meeting to familiarize 
themselves in advance with its 
contents. The present year’s re- 
port differs substantially in form 
and content from those hereto- 
| fore issued by the company, and 
it is pointed out that it has been 
the endeavor in the new report 
not only to provide more informa- 
tion to the stockholders, but also 
to present the data in more in- 
teresting and useful form. 

The report indicates that regu- 
lar dividends of $3,000,000 and an 
extra dividend of $500,000, cr a 
total of $3,500,000, were declared 
during the year. The balance of 
net profit for the year, amounting 
to $1,874,401, was added to un- 
divided profits. Deposiis at Dec. 
31 were $1,141,041,213, with the 
ratio of deposits to capital funds 
approximately 101!2 to 1. A year 
earlier deposits were $964,148,274, 
with the ratio of deposits to capi- 
tal funds approximately 9 to 1. 
| Loans and discounts totaled $267,- 
1469810 on Dec. 31, 1944, com- 
| pared with $207,516,206 at the end 
|of 1943. The company’s holdings 
|of U. S. Government securities to 
first call date were distributed as 
follows: Within one year, $241,- 
453,166, 32%; one to five years, 
| $246,095,238, 33%; five to ten 
| years, $260,244,638, 35%. The 








j 








|}merce Mr. Wallace on Jan. 22 is- 
sued the following statement: 

“T am happy that the Prsident 
(has named me to a position pro- 
viding for continuous activity in 
the public welfare. 

“Tn the highly geared world of 
today and tomorrow, there must 
be full and efficient employment 
throughout this nation 

“The Department of Commerce 
and the Federal Loan Agency 
provide an opportunity both here 
and abroad for intelligent work 
in behalf of the producing and 
consuming public. Roughly, the 
job is to promote a maximum of 
national employment by private 
business. Government must ac- 
cept the duty of seeing that all 
men in health have jobs. Full 
employment in the United States 
is fundamental to an enduring 
peace. 

“To win the war as quickly as 
possible and to insure a just and 
lasting peace and to meet the in- 
evitable great post-war problems, 
it is vital for business, labor and 
agriculture to work together and 
with government. 

“1. We must work out a clear- 
cut program for post-war em- 
ployment, with special attention 
for returning soldiers. 

“2. We must attempt to bring 
about maximum production, at 
reasonable prices for the con- 
sumer. 

“3. Opportunity for free enter- 
prise ahmong business men must 
be expanded, particularly among 
small business men. 

“4. Sound Government pro- 
grams for River Authorities, irri- 
gation works, etc., which by their 
very nature increase opportunities 
for small business men, must be 
worked. out. 

“We must plan for full use of 
our resources and manpower. The 
common man need not tolerate 
less prosperity in time of peace 
than he had in time of war. 








Operating profit of the Irving Trust Co. of New York for 1944 
$5,874,401 as compared with $5,022,401 in 1943, according io the 
| annual report made available to the stockholders. These figures, it is 
noted, exclude net security profits and net recoveries on assets pre- 
viously charged off which were transferred to reserves. 
security profits amounted to $231,558 and net recoveries to $2. 
The net profit of the company for *—-—— 
1944 was $5,374,401, or $1.07 a! average rate of interest on loans 


In 1944 net 
080,083. 








was 1.86%, and the average yield 


or 90 cents a share in 1943. In!ion U. S. Government securities 
each of these years net profit; was 1.23%. 

represented profit less $500,000 From the report we quote in 
transferred to reserves, says the part: es wert riset 


“The best measure of the bank’s 


|} earning performance is its oper- 


ating profit, since it represents net 
income exclusive of all recoveries 
on assets previously charged off 
and all securities profits and be- 
fore transfers to reserves. Irv- 
ing’s operating profit in 1944 con- 
tinued the upward trend of recent 
years. 

“Expanding earnings assets 
have been primarily responsible 
for the upward trend of operating 
profit. However, the continued 
low level of interest rates and in- 
creasing taxes have acted to keep 
the amount of operaiing profit 
relatively low when compared 
with that of the twenties and 
when expressed in terms of rates 
earned on deposits and capital 
funds and on capital funds alone. 
In 1944 Irving’s operating profit 
was at the rate of 0.54% of average 
net deposits and capital funds, and 
5 46% average capital funds. 
The rate earned on deposits and 
capital funds is a good index of 
the rate of earnings on assets. 
The rate earned on capital funds 
is in part determined by the ratio 
of deposits to capital funds, which 
for the Irving was 10.5 to 1 on 
Dec. 31, 1944. ; 

“Irving Trust Co. capital stock 
is one of the most widely held 
bank stocks. As of Dec. 12, the 
date of record for the most recent 
dividend payments, the company 
had 60.168 stockholders. More 
than 28,700 of the _ registered 
stockholders weré women, owning 
approximately 31% of the out- 
standing shares. Approximately 
36% of stockholders owned 10 
shares each or less. Registered 
stockholders owning more than 
500 shares each numbered 987: 
More than 28,000 of the stock- 
holders lived in New York State 
and the remainder included resi- 
dents of every other State in this 


of 


country, and of many foreign 
countries.” 
As to the company’s foreign 


division, the report says: 
“Business relations are main- 
tained with customers in practi- 
cally every country of the world ° 
except Germany and Japan and 
the countries which they occupy. 
In spite of many restrictions im- 
posed by the war, the foreign 
business handled in 1944 was sub- 
stantial both as to volume and 
profits. It is expected that in the 
post-war period a material ex- 
pansion will be witnessed. To aid 
customers who are planning to 
extend their markets abroad, the 
company has organized a foreign 
trade information department. 
One of its principal functions is 
to assist United States exporters 
in establishing contacts with suit- 
able agents and representatives 
abroad and to assist importers in 
obtaining agencies and represen- 


tations of foreign shippers.” 


To Mouer Moffatt 


At a dinner at the Park Lane 
Hotel on Feb. 21, Fred C. Moffatt, 
retiring President of the New 
York Curb Exchange since 1942 
will be the honored guest. Mr. 
Moffatt, a member of the Ex- 
change since 1923, has asked to be 
relieved of. his duties as Acting 
President when his term as Chair- ” 
man_ of the board of governors ex- 
pires in February. 
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Priority System to Draw From Essential 


industry 26-29 Age Group for War Joks 


James F. Byrnes, Director of War Mobilization and Reconv ersion, 


e pasos 2 d on Jan. 


men in the 26-29 year 
the effect on essential activities.” 
30 in five categories, 
least necessary to the war effort | 
being called up first. The press | 
advices from Washington, from 
which we quote, added: 

Mr. Byrnes’ indication that 200,- 
000 would be drawn from the | 
groups under 
than Selective Service 


last week would be drawn from 


farm and factory to fill out armed | 


services’ requests for 902,000 men 
by July 1. 

Mr. Byrnes said that 
programs, for purposes of his 
classification, were either “crit- 
ical” or “essential.” Men employed 
in them would be called up in 
this order: 

E Regis strants not employed in 
any of the special list of essential 
activities. 


the war 


2. Registrants engaged in rela- | 


tively unimportant jobs in the 
essential but not critical phase of 
the war program and who may be 
replaced “without difficulty.” 

3. Men employed in 
unimportant jobs in the 
war programs and registrants 
such programs who may be re- 
placed without difficulty. 

4. Registrants engaged in rela- 
tively more important jobs in es- 
sential but not critical activities. 

5. Registrants engaged in more 


critical 


important jobs in critical activi- 
ties. 
Although Mr. Byrnes did not 


list activities considered essential, 
the War Manpower Commission 
said it would include those em- 
braced in the list announced last 
February, but that several on that 
list will be changed from the 
“essential” to the “critical” cate- 
gory. 

Critical jobs were listed as fol- 
lows by the War Manpower Com- 
mission within the 35 general 
categories of essential activities, 
according to the Associated Press. 

Producticn of Aircraft and 
Parts — Production, maintenance 
and repair of aircraft, gliders, 
parachutes, dirgibles, balloons, 
aircraft engines, aircraft parts, 
pontoons, propellers and similar 
products. 

Production of Ships, Boats and 
Parts —- Production, maintenance 
and repair of ships, boats, ship 
and boat parts and equipment. 

Production of Ordnance and 
Accessories—Production, mainte- 
nance and repair of firearms, 
guns, howitzers, mortars, gun tur- 
rets and mounts, tanks, sighting 
and fire control equipment, tor- 
pedo tubes and similar products. 

Production of Ammunition— 
Production of bombs, mines, tor- 
pedoes, grenades, chemical war- 
fare projectiles, small arms, rock- 
ets, explosives, fuses, pyrotech- 
nics, as well as products such as 
glycerine which go into the man- 
ufacture of ammunition. 

Processing of Food—Meat pack- 
ing and slaughtering, production 
of dairy products, eggs and sugar. 

Forestry, Logging, Lumbering 
and Forest Industries — Timber 
tracts and logging camps, cutting 
of plywood, wood for tanning ex- 
tract, sawmills, veneer, plywood 
mills. 

Construction — Construction of 
approved industrial plants, hos- 
pitals and military projects. 

Coal Mining —The mining of 
anthracite, bituminous and semi- 
anthracite coal. 

Metal Mining—The mining of 
iron, copper, lead, zinc, mercury, 
molybdenum, vanadium. 

Non-Metallic Mining and Proc- 
essing and Quarrying—The min- 
ing, processing, quarrving of phos- 
phate roek. sulphur, potash, 
graphite pyrites, graphite, borates 


with those® at 


30 was 130,000 less | 
indicated | 


relatively | 


in | 


15 a priority system designed to draw from 
ssential industry during the first six months of 1945 some 200,000 | 
age group for 
said the United Press is designed to 


the armed services. His plan 
“minimize as much as possible 


It would place young men under 








and other salines, fluorspar, abra- 


sive sands. 


Smelting, Refining and Rolling 
'of Metal Scrap Salvage—-Primary 
| and secondary smelting and re- 
fining, alloying, rolling and draw- 
ing of iron, steel, copper, lead 
zine, magnesium, aluminum, brass, 
bronze, nickel, tin, cadmium, ferro 
alloys and other metals in the 
| production of war materials. 
| Production of Metal Shapes and 
Forgings for Essential Products— 
The manufacture of castings, die 
castings, forging, wire, nails, 
chains, anchors, axles, pipe, 
springs, screws, bolts, tubings, 
stampings, pressings, structural 
shapes, and machined parts for 
essential products. 





Production of Industrial and 
Agricultural Equipment — Power 
boilers, wiring devices and sup- 
plies. 








Agricultural Imple 
itric lamps, storage 
| batteries, pumps, 
equipment, 
|controlling and mea suring instru- 
iments and meters, conveyors, in- 
| dustrial cars and trucks, blowers, 
exhausts and ventilating fans 
mechanical power’ transmission 
equipment such as clutches, drives 
and shafis; mechanical stokers: 
tools, files and saws; plumbers’ 
supplies; professional and scien- | 
tific instruments; photographic 
apparatus anda optical instruments, 
and all equipment necessary to 


c- 
and primary 
compressors and 
recording, 


| pumping 


commodities. 


Production of Machinery—En- 
gines and turbines; metal working 
machinery and equipment; elec- 
trical generating, distribution and 
industrial apparatus for electric 
public utility, manufacturing, min- 
ing, transportation and construc- 


products or in service industries; 
construction, mining, agricultural, 
oil field, smelting and refining 
machinery, as well as all machin- 
ery necessary to produce, equip 
and maintain aircraft, ships, ord- 
nance and other military equip- 
ment. 


Production of Chemicals and 
Allied Products — Industrial or- 
ganic chemicals, coal and petro- 
leum crudes and intermediates, 
dyes, color lakes and toners, ex- 
plosives and components of ex- 
plosives, synthetic fibers, synthe- 
tic rubbers, plastics materials, 
non-coal tar intermediates and 
solvents and miscellaneous or- 
ganic chemicals; gum and wood 
chemicals, plasticizers, rubber 
chemicals and tanning, extracts. 
Drugs, medicines and insecticides: 
Drug grinding, crude botanical 
drugs, botanical drugs, derivitates 
and synthetic equipvalents, bio- 
logical products, drugs of animal 
origin, pharmaceuticals for use in 
proprietary remedies and pre- 
scriptions, insecticides, fungicides, 
fumigants, rodenticides. Heavy in- 
organic chemicals: Acids, alkalies, 
carbonates and _ miscellaneous 
heavy chemicals. Industrial, in- 
dustrial fine and related inorganic 
chemicals: Inorganic compounds. 
Compressed and liquefied gases: 
Gaseous hydrocarbons, elemental 
and non-hydrocarbons. Vegetable 
and animal oils and fats; animal 
oils and fats. vegetable oils. Mis- 
cellaneous chemical and chemical 
prodtitts: Bleaching compounds, 
boiler treating compounds, catal- 
ysts, chemical cotton pulp, emulsi- 
fiers, oil treating compounds, 
photographic and pharmaceutical 
gelatine, synthetic resin, adhe- 
sives and glue, analytical reagents. 
water treating compounds and 
wetting agents, including sulofo- 
nated oils. 





Production of Essential Rubber 


operate plants producing essential | 


tion use, for use in manufactured | 





Products 
ucts: Tires, 
tial products, 
components 


including parts and | 
and other products 


| list. 

Production of Leather Products 

The production of shoe and 

pelting leather; 

for transmission of power. 
Producticn of Textiles—Produc- 





ition of cotton duck, tent twill, 
itire cord, including synthetic 
|fibers, nylon cloth, netting, in- 
'cluding rope netting; processing 
of all materials for rope and 
| twine, rope making. Production 


of wool tops, processing and spin- 
ning of worsted yarn. 

Production of Stone, Clay and 
Glass Producis—Scientic and glass 
productions; acid-brick, firebrick 
and other refractory products: 
abrasive wheels, stones, paper, 
cloth and related products; cruci- 
| bles and retorts. 

Production of Petroleum, Nat- 
ural Gas and Petroleum Coa) 
Products — Drilling, rig-building, 
production of petroleum, natural 
gas and gasoline and fieid service 
operations and petroleum refin- 
ing. Production of liquefied pe- 
troleum gas. 

Preduction of Finished Lumber 
Products—Wooden parts of air- 
craft, ships and other military 
equipment. 

Production of Motor. Vehicles— 
Trucks, ambulances, fire engines, 
ouses and military motorized 
units; essential parts and acces- 
sories of such vehicles; locomo- 
tives and parts; railroad and street 
cars and equipment. 

Transportation Services — Air 
ae tation; line-haul rail- 

ads; switching and terminal; 
Legttera’ and air express; rail in- 
spection; maintenance and repair 
of railroad equipment, right-of- 
way and rolling stock; over-the- 
road bus; offshore and_ inter- 
coastal water transportation in- 





} 


cluding shore service such as 
stevedoring and harbor opera- 
tions; pipeline transportation; 


transportation services on the in- 
land waterways; Great Lakes; 
harbors, bays, sounds and waters 
connected with the seas; including 
shore service such as stevedoring; 
over -the-road trucking; ware- 
housing of essential (perishable 
and non-perishable) commodities. 


Production of Pulp, Paper and 
materials for packing and ship- 
ping products. Production of 
pulp: (Made from pulpwood and 
other substances): Production of 
cordage. 


Production of Communication 
Equipment, Radio and _ radio 
equipment: Radar, telephone, tele- 
graph, cable, television, signaling 
apparatus, electrical sound equip- 
ment. 

Communication Services, Mili- 
tary, naval and technical charts 
and maps, instructional and tech- 
nical manuals; radio communica- 
tions, radio-telephone and radio- 
telegraph, cable service (land or 
submarine), telegraph, telephone. 

Heating, Power, Water Supply 
and Illuminating Services—Elec- 
tric light and power, water and 
gas utility; steam heating services; 
sewerage systems. 








Repair Services—In plant main- 
tenance and repair of industrial 
and mining machinery and equip- 
ment; repair of automobiles, 
buses, trucks, tractors and farm 
equipment; tires. 


Health and Welfare Services— 
Physicians, surgeons, dentists, oc- 
ulists, osteopaths, sanitary engi- 
neers and veterinarians (engaged 
in treatment of farm livestock); 
medical, dental asd optical lab- 
oratories; pharmaceutical services; 
hospitals: nursing services; insti- 
tutional care. 


Educational Services — United 
States maritime service training 
program. 


In addition, all technical, scien- 
tific and research personnel, 
whether their particular activity 





enraged in critical activities. 


Essential rubber prod- | 
tubes and other essen-| 


included in the essential activities | 


industrial belting | 


Net Operating Earnings of Bankers Trust Go. 


| in 1944 increase 


| 495,464, 


annual meeting, subject to the re- 
quired Governmental agencies 
concerned.” The net operatiag 
earnings of the company of $10,- 
959,278 in 1944 compare with $9, - 
486,838 in 1943. From President | 
Colt’s revort we also quote: 

“As a further step toward 
strengthening the capital funds, 
the directors recommended, and 
the stockholders authorized an in- 


crease in capital stock from 2.- 
500,000 to 3,000,000 shares. This 


increase was effected on Dec. 29, 
1944, by transferring $5,000,000 
from the General Reserve Ac- 
count to Capital. On the same day 
a dividend aggregating 500,000 
shares of stock was paid to stock- 


holders of record as of Dec. 12. 
1944, on the basis of one share o/ 
additional stock for each five 


shares held. 
“Conincident with this change in 
the. capital structure of the Com- 


Surplus so that the capital funds 
of the Company at the end of the 
year consisted of: capital, $30,000,- 


000; surplus, $50, 000,000; undivid- 
ed profits, $27,344,871 — totaling 
$137,344,871 

“The total capital funds oft 


$137, 344,871 compares with $125,- 
366,747 at the end of 1943, or an 
increase of $11,978,124, of which 
$5,000,000 came from General Re- 
serve to provide for the increase 





in capital stock. The items ac- 
counting for this increase are ex- 
plained in the statements in this 
report covering the operating 
earnings and the changes in Un- 
divided Profits for the year. 

“The balance in the General Re- 
serve Account on Dec. 31, 1944 
shows a decrease of $3,406,737.73 
during the year and stands at 
$10,859,551.45. Following our usual! 
practice, the balance in the Gen- 
eral Reserve Account has been 
used in the Statement of Condi- 
tion to reduce the value of assets. 


“Because of the interest that has 
been evidenced by our stockhold- 
ers in the Protit-Sharing Plan 
mentioned above, it is proposed to 
inform each stockholder later in 
the year of the results of the vote 
taken at the Annual Meeting, and 
whether the Government approv- 
als required to make the Plan ef- 
fective as of Jan. 1, 1944 have 
been secured. It should be noted 
that the Declaration of Trust for 
the Profit-Sharing Plan provides 
that if the Plan and the Trust do 
not secure Governmental approval 
by July 1, 1945, or by such later 
date as the Company may specify, 
the amount then in the Fund may 
be returned to the Company.” 

Noting that the profit-sharing 
plan is for all employees from the 
charwomen to the President the 
New York Herald Tribune re- 
cently pointed out: 


Before adoption, the plan will 
be subject also to approval of the 
Treasury and the National War 
Labor Board. 


One of the outstanding features 
of the proposal, as explained by 
spokesmen for the bank, is that it 
is not likely to involve any dif- 
ficuly with the staff at any time, 
since the directors’ suggestion pro- 
vides that 5% of net operating 
earnings before taxes will be set 
aside every year. Disbursements, 
however, are not to exceed 15% 
of salaries and wages, and accord- 
ing to present anti-inflationary 





hold-the-line measures of the | 


in ten years, except in cases of 





In reporting gross operating earnings for the year 1944 of 
in comparison with $22,167,030 during 1943, S. Sloan 
| President of the Bankers’ Trust Company of New York. states that 
| operating expenses of the bank for the year amounting to $15,536,186 
show an increase of $2,855,994 over the 1943 figures. The principal 
reasons for this he says “were an increase of $1, 350, ),000 i in the amount 
set aside for taxes and a paymen® 
of $712,425 as a contribution out | 


of 1944 earnings in accordance | 
with the Profit-Sharing Pian | 


which is being voted upon at the | 


pany, the Board of Directors au- 
thor:zed the transfer of $5,000,- 
C00 from Undivided Profits to}! 


| were $846,482,713. 


as Compared With ($43 


$26,- 
Colt, 








ceath and tc 
ployment. 

The same paper 
issue stated: 

The meeting approved the prof- 

|} it-sharing plan and amendments 
ito the by-laws relating to the 
indemnification of directors, of- 
|ficers and others which might 
arise out of possible lawsuits. 
|'This was a routine matter and in 
conformity with recently passed 
state legislation. 

The revort of President Colt 
istates that on Dec. 31, 1944 the 
gross deposits aggregated $1,726,- 
073,556.53, in comparison with $1,- 
594,694,072.48 at the end of 1943. 
These figures include United 
States Government deposits which 
amounted to $583,022,892.44 at the 
end of 1944 and $297,799,420.20 at 
the end of the oe year. 


Renort of f Savings 
Banks Trust Company 


August Ihlefeld, President, 
stated on Jan. 17 at the annual 
meeting of stockholders of Sav- 
ings Banks Trust Company, which 
is completely owned by the sav- 
ings banks in New York Siate, 
that the year’s successful results 
reflected increasing use of its fa- 
|cilities. Because savings banks 
| placed on deposit with the Trust 
| Company a record volume of 
| funds, and because of war loan 
| credits resulting from subscrip- 
|tions to new Treasury offerings 
placed by savings banks through 
the Trust Company in the aggre- 
gate of $1,870,000,000, the savings 
| banks in New York State received 
the largest amount of interest and 
the highest dividends in the com- 
pany’s eleven-year history, it is 
announced. The advices regard- 
| ing the meeting further state: 

“Dividends of $40 per snare 
were paid against earnings of 
$85.34 per share. This compared 
with dividends of $24 per share 
and earnings of $81.15 per share 
for 1943. The net addition to un- 
divided profits was $1,133,464, as 
|, against $538,750 the year previ- 
ous, and raised total capital ac- 
counts to $43,391,284. 

“Total resources at the year-end 
United States 
Government obligations held to- 
taled $819,529,951. The weighted 
average maturity of these securi- 
ties was 1 year and 6 months to 
optional date and 1 year and 10 
months to final maturity. 

“With total deposits at $801,- 
555,774, the liquidity ratio of cash 
and Government securities to total 
deposits was 105% and the ratio 
eg accounts to deposits was 

e 0. 


Mail to the Netherlands 


Postmaster Albert Goldman an- 
nounced on Jan. 11 information 
has been received from the Post 
Office Department, that effective 
Jan. 15, non-illustrated postcards, 
which may relate to business as 
well as personal or family mat- 
ters, but limited to an exchange - 
of information and ascertainment 
of facts, shall be accepted for 
mailing to civilians in the follow- 
ing areas of the Netherlands: 

“The cities of Eindhoven, Gel- 
drop, Valkenswaard, Tilburg, Ois- 
terwijk, Boxtel, and Schijndel. 

“All Netherlands territory south 


<“ming.ion of em- 


in its Jan 12 














of the river Scheladt. 


“The postage rate for these cards 

is 3 cents each. No remittances 
| may be sent to the Netherlands at 
this time. Registration. money or- 
der, air mail and parcel post serv- 


is listed or not, resarded as being government, payments w:ll begin | ices likewise are not available at 


present.” 
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Electric Output for Week Ended Jan. 27, 1945 


Increased 1.29/, Over 


The Edison Electric Institute, 


mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and 
power industry of the United States for the week ended Jan. aT. 1945, 
was approximately 4,576,713,000 kwh., which compares with 4,523,- 
763,000 kwh. in the corresponding week a year ago, and 4,588,214,000 
kwh. in the week ended Jan. 20, 1945. The output of the week ended | 
Jan. 21, 1945, was 1.2% in excess of that in the same week last year. | 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE OVER PREVIOUS YEAR 


Major Geographical Divisions— Jan. 27 Jan. 20 Jan. 13 Dec. 30 ; 
New oe i Fpl ET 1.8 2.5 3.5 0.4 as estimated by the American Pe- 
Middle Atlantic_—-----~.------— "2 ‘< <a: os 'troleum Institute, was 4,733,750 
a cere er ene ae 106 10.2 64 barrels. This represented an in- 
Southern States__.--__----_---- 6.4 5.3 5.4 147 crease of 11,100 barrels per day 
Rocky Mountain___--___-------- 12.6 *11.1 = saa |over the preceding week and 9,- 
nr = Bias — “38 | 050 barrels higher than the daily 
Total United States____-___--- 1.2 1.2 1.7 *2.6 /average figure recommended by 
*Decrease under similar week in previous year. the Petroleum Administration for 
Note—Because the same week a year ago contained the New Year holiday, no| War for the month of January, 
percentage comparison is available for the week ended Jan. 6. 1945. When compared with the 
DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours, corresponding week last year, 
“% Change -erude oil production was 344,550 
Week Ended— 1944 1943 over ly+3 1942 1932 1929 | barrels per day higher. For the 
ES QB rare 4,375,079 4,341,754 + 0.8 3,702,299 1,507,503 1,806,403 | so Weeks ended Jan. 20. 1945 
I 4.354.575 4,382,260 — 0.6 3,717,360 1,528,145 1,798,633 J an. 2 Saree, 
OS Se 4.345.352 4.415.405 —1.6 3,752,571 1,533,028 1,824,160| daily output averaged 4,710,200 
TEE lnc ceiede 4,358,293 4,452,592 — at ey Laan A30 128,798 | barrels. 
Se eae eS 4,354,939 4,413,863 — 1. ,761,96 520,7 798,164 c ‘ ee - 
I i 4.396.595 4,482,665 — 1.9 3,775,878 1,531,584 1,793,584 | REpOrts from _ refining sPatbodt 
(ST ae 4,450,047 4,513,299 — 14 3,795,361 1,475,268 1,818,168 | panies indicate that the industry 
Nov. 25 ____- - 4,368,519 4,403,342 — 0.8 3,766,381 1,510,337 1,718,002 | as a whole ran to stills (on a 
SES 4,524,257 4,560,158 — 0.8 3.883534 1,518,922 1,806.225| Bureau of Mines basis) approxi- 
SS Oa 4,538,012 4,566,905 — 0.6 3,937,524 1,563,384 1,840,863 | iv 4.686.000 barrel soe 
Dec 16 ...«4°568.079 «4.612.994 — 1.1 3.975.873 1,554.473 1.860.021 | Mately 4,686,000 barrels of crude | 
OS palin <i Sapeealals 4,616,975 4,295,010 ies 3,655,926 1,414,710 1,637,683 oil daily and produced 14,554,000 
en 20 ose 4,225,814 4,337,287 — 2.6 3,779,993 1,619,265 1,542,000 | pHarrels of gasoline. Kerosene 
% Change output totaled 1,556,000 barrels 
Week Enéed— 1945 1944 over 1944 1943 1932 1929 | * "ai ‘ill : aa ae per 
BN lp kaa Ree 4,427,281 4,567,959 ae 3,952,587 1,602,482 1,733,810 | W! M distiliate fuel Oll placed a 
> eee 4,614,334 4,539,083 + 1.7 3,952,479 1,598,201 1,736,721 | 4,586,000 barrels and residual fuel 
tna. 4,588,214 4,531,662 + 1.2 3,974,202 1,588,967 1,717,315/ 91] at 9,082,000 barrels during 
Jan. 27 _.. - 4,576,713 4,523,763 + 12 3,976,844 1,588,853  1,728,203| th, week ended Jan. 20. 1945 
= | c . a, vv. 


Jan. 20, 1945, was estimated at 
999.000 tons, a decrease of .124,- 


ing week. 
the corresponaing 


Same Week Last Year ompared 


in its current weekly report, esti- |, qecrease of 254,000 tons, or 
| 20.3% is reflected. 
Beehive coke for the week 


ended Jan. 20 increased by 6,200 
tons over the previous week, but 
was 61,700 tons less than for the 
similar week of 1944. 

Crude Oil Production — Daily 
average gross crude oil produc- 


——Week Ended——— ; 
tion for the week ended Jan. 20, 





The State of Trade 


(Continued from page 547) 
.adjustments will be made on steel | sene: 35,041,000 barrels of distil- 


urgent war needs are not dis- 
turbed. 
‘New orders in the past week 


while fractionally lower in vol-| 


ume than in recent weeks, were 
still at a high level, the trade 
magazine notes. Indications were 
that the January volume at some 
mills might be twice.as great as 
was registered in December. 

Projected landing mat produc- 
tion in the second half of 1945 
will require close to 350,000 tons 
of hot rolled sheets compared 
with about -480,000 tons in first 
half, the magazine observes, and 
will measure up to about two- 
thirds of the 1944 program. 

An illustration of the pressure 
under which the industry is la- 
boring may be gleaned from fab- 
ricating contracts which have 
been let for Bailey adapters re- 
quiring 15,000 tons of carbon and 
alloy steel shapes, heavy aircraft 
demand for stainless steel sheets, 
coupled with a Navy inquiry in- 
volving 24,000 tons of special 
sheet piling and about 1,200 tons 
of standard piling. Difficulty has 
been experienced in placing a 
sizable tonnage of concrete rein- 
forcing bars for February 


habilitation abroad. 
“Although the shell steel pro- 


gram received a tremendous shot | 


in the arm a few months ago, 
there were indications this week 
that even more substantial in- 
creases are in sight for the third 
and fourth quarters of this year,” 
sta “The Iron These 
plans may subsequently be-re- 
vised, but it is significant that the 
number of new companies coming 
into the shell picture is surpris- 
ingly high. 
The recent 
crease caused 


- +] 
ites A ee, 


in- 
in 


interim price: 
some confusion 


the steel industry because it ap- | 


plied to the delivered price and 
not. the base price, but this mis- 
understanding has largely disap- 
peared. Contrary to some opinion 


the interim price increase is con- | 


sidered to be a stop-gap until the 


OPA makes a more complete de- | 


tailed study of steel industry costs 
after which it will make its final 
price adjustment. The latter is 
expected some time late in Feb- 
ruary or early in March. Despite 
guesses, so-called inside informa- 
tion and plain crystal gazing, 
those close to the steel price situ- 
ation had no definite conclusions 
this week on what further price 


| Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
'York reports system output of 
and | 
March rollings to be used in re- | 


| amounted 


| Storage supplies at the week-end 
| totaled 45,782,000 barrels of civil- 
‘ian grade gasoline, 42,926,000 
'barrels of military and other gas- 
|oline; 9,445,000 barrels of kero- 


products when OPA has its final ‘late fuel, and 52,554,000 barrels 
say. | aR . . 

The American Iron and Steel | at remcual fast. a. 
Institute announced last Tuesday 
that the operating rate of steel 
‘companies (including 94% of the 
|industry) will be 90.1% of capac- 
‘ity for the week beginning Jan. 


' tional Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation reports that lumber 
|shipments of 467 reporting mills 
| were 2.0% above production for 
ithe week ended Jan. 20, 1945, 


29, compared with 92.6% one) while new orders of these mills 
| week ago. On a tonnage basis,| were 19.0% more than production. 
steel production in the United | Unfilled orders files amounted to 


| States this week is at the lowest | 94° of stocks. 
| level for any full week since the | 
/one beginning Feb. 9, 1942. This 
week’s operating rate is equiva- 
lent to 1,625,200 net tons of steel 
ingots and castings, compared 
with 1.670,300 tons last week and 
1,734,800 net tons one year ago. 


|orders ran 20.2% above output. 

| Compared to the average corre- 
|sponding week of 1935-39, pro- 
. was 
Electric Production—The Edison | 4¢g0." Fa Mi gap cians yg 
Electric Institute reports that the | greater, and orders 37.9% greater. 
output of electricity increased to|” Paper Production — Paper pro- 
approximately 4 588,214,000 kwh. | duction for the week ended 
in the week ended Jan. 20, 1945, Jan. 20 was 89% of capacity as 
from 4,614,334,000 kwh. in the pre- | against 88.7% of capacity in ‘the 
ceding week. Output for the week | preceding week, the American 
ended Jan, 20, 1945, was 1.2% | Paper and Pulp Association’s in- 
/above that for the corresponding ‘dex of mill activity disclosed. 
weekly period one year ago. |The rate during the week ended 
| Jan. 22, last year, was 86.1% of 
capacity. As for paperboard, pro- 
duction for the same period was 








196,500,000 kwh. in the week end- | 
ed Jan. 21, 1945, comparing with | reported at 94% of capacity, a de- 
226,200,000 kwh. _for the corre-| cline of 1 point from the previous 
sponding week of 1944, or a de-| week. 
crease of 13.1%. tan al Silver—The London market was 
Local distribution of electricity | quiet and unchanged at 254d. 
to’ 184,500,000 kwh.|for basis .999 silver. The New 
compared with 208,900,000 kwh. | York Official continued at 44°4c. 
tor ine corresponding week oi last | for foreign silver and 705sc. for 
car, a decrease of 11.5%. domestic silver. 
Raijroad Freight I 


ading—Car-| Business Failures—Commercial 
loadings of revenue freight for | and industrial failures in the week 
the week ended Jan. 20, 1945,| ended Jan. 25 continued without 
totaled 777,320 cars, the Associ-| change at a low figure, about 


ation of American Railroads an- | two-thirds that of the-correspond- 
nounced. This was a decrease of| ing week of 1944. Concerns fail- 
0,067 cars, or .06% below the pre- | ing, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., re- 
ceding week this year and a de-| ported, numbered 16, the same as 
crease Of 21,330 cars, or 2.7% be-| the previous week, against 24 in 
\low the corresponding week of| the comparable week a year ago. 
/1944. Compared with a similar | Failures in different size and in- 
|neriod in 1943, an increase of 74,-| dustry groups fluctuated only 
| 026 cars, or 10.5% is shown. | slightly. Large failures with lia- 

Coal Industry—The Solid Fuels | bilities of $5,000 or more in- 
|Ad ninistration, U. S. Department | creased from 11 a week ago to 13 
| of the Interior, in its latest report.|in the week just ended, against 
places total production of soft|}16 a year ago. Manufacturing 
coal in the week ended Jan. 20,| failures dropped from 7 to 5, 
1945, at 11,960,000 net tons, a de- | while retailing, wholesaling and 
crease of 190,000 tons, or 1.6% | construction each showed a gain 
from the week previous. Produc-}of one failure over last week’s 
tion in the corresponding week of | figure. 
1944 amounted to 12.650.000 tons. | 

According to the 
of Mines, output of Pennsylvania | 
anthracite for the week ended | 





Canadian failures num- 

fered 4 as compared with 2 in 

U. S. Bureau | the previous week and 4 in corre- 
sponding week of 1944. 

Commodity Price Index—Lead- 





} 
| 


| 





Lumber Shipments —The Na- | 


| For the year-to-date shipments i demand 
_of reporting identical mills ex-| handbags, blouses, and sweaters, 
/ceeded production by 5.10% and} but in other accessory lines re- 


| 








ing commodity markets. trended 
irregularly downward during. ine 


| 000 tons, or 11% from the preced-; past week, largely refleciing more 
When compared with favorable war news. According to. 
1944' Dun’ &. Bradstreet, 
| wholesale commodity price index, | 


lie., daily 
a drop of 17 points occurred the 
past week, placing the index at 
175.39 on Jan. 23, as against 175.57 
a week earlier and at 171.52 on 
the corresponding date a year ago. 

Grain markets moved pener- 
ally lower with cotton markets 


i 


} 


easier following a steady upward | 


over the previous 
weeks. In the Boston raw wool 
market, trading volume reached 
substantial proportions last week, 
prompted by the assurance of ca- 
pacity mill operations for the next 
several months. 

Food Price Index—The Dun & 
Bradstreet wholesale food price 
index for Jan. 23 remained at 
$4.10, unchanged from the previ- 
ous figure. This represented the 
highest level since June 1, 1943, 
and marked a rise of 2.0% over 
the 1944 comparative of $4.02. 
Advances during the week oc- 
curred in corn. potatoes, sheep, 
and iambs, while declines in- 
cluded wheat, rye, oats, and eggs. 

The index represents the sum 
total of the price per pound of 
31 foods in general use. 

Retail and Wholesaie Trade— 
Moderate improvement took place 
in retail trade for the country asa 
whole the past week. 
lines which attracted a growing 
consumer response contributed 
to the rise, especially new spring 
merchandise which is at present 
widely displayed in apparel de- 
partments. A great drawback to 
increased sales was low inven- 
tories and continued delay in 
shipments to fill in lines of stock. 
Higher-priced merchandise stil! 
ruled a favorite in consumer 
demand. House furnishing and 
food lines shared in the mod- 
erate rise in sales volume during 
the week, with business volume 
for hotels, restaurants, and liquor 
and drug stores well above a year 
ago. 

Millinery sales have been heavy 
and spring lines were rated as one 
of the best retailing items. A high 
continued for leather 


trend 


ports indicated some reduction in 
demand. Lingerie sales continued 
favorable. 

In men’s lines, suits especially, 
moved freely, with considerable 
inquiry for overcoats, but certain 
types and styles were not avail- 
able. Activity was also noted in 
infants’ and children’s wear. 

Homefurnishings held up well 
in spite of the irregular supply, 
with draperies, blankets, bedding, 
linoleums, and other staples en- 
joyed a good turnover. In the 
piece goods line, sales continued 
to mount; however, inventories of 
cottons, rayons and woolens were 
low. 

Sales of many food items were 
improving, although shortages, 
particularly in meats, continue. 

Retail sales for the country 
were estimated from 6 to 9% over 
a year ago. Regional percentage 
increases were: New England, 
2 to 4%; East, to 5%: Middle 
West, 4 to 8%; Northwest, 6 to 
8%; Southwest, 7 to 10%; South 
and Pacific Coast, 10 to 14%. 

In the wholesale markets, 
wholesalers enjoyed another good 
week; sales were high but slightly 
below a week earlier. Opened 
markets displayed a wide variety 
of goods; aitendance continued 
large and demand exceeded avail- 
able supplies. In apparel lines, 
merchandise moved briskly and 
house _ furnishings, glassware, 
cooking utensils, and food lines 
continued to hold their own. 

Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis, as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
dex, were 11% ahead of a year 
ago for the week ended Jan. 20, 
1945. This compared with a re- 
vised figure of 14% in the preced- 
ing week. For the four weeks 
ended Jan. 20, 1945, sales in- 
creased 9%. 

Trading here in New York was 


3 





four | 





Seasonal | 





President Roosevelt 
Pledges Greece Aid 


A, pledge by President Roose- 
velt of American aid in the re- | 
habilitation of Greece “in col- 
laboration with our Allies,” was 
contained in a message from the 
President to Prime Minister Nico- 
las Plastiras of Greece, sent in 
answer to a telegram. from the 
Greek leader, asking for Amer- 
ican support .n the reconstruction 
of Greece. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s message took 
note of promises by Prime Min- 
ister Plastiras that the end of 
hostilities in Greece “will not be 
followed by reprisals, but will be 
the prelude to early decisions by 
means of free democratic proc- 
esses on the vexed quest.ons 
which led to civil strife.” 

Reporting this, Associated Press 
advices from Washington on Jan. 
16 gave as follows the Greek Pre- 
mier’s message to Mr. Roosevelt: 

“In assuming the heavy task 
which my government has under- 
taken I wish to express to you, 
Mr. President. and to the Govern- 
ment and the people of the 
United States of America the pro- 
found gratitude of the Greek Gov- 
ernment and people for the 
friendship and solicitude always 
displayed by your great country 


to our sorely tried nation. In the 
defense of the liberties so re- 
cently restored to this ancient 


cradle of democracy and so dear 
to them, the Greek people place 
their faith in the noble pri.ciples 
of the great American democracy 
and hope that in her efforts to 
reconstruct the ruins accumulated 
by the long enemy occupation of 
the country Greece will be able to 


i|rely on the full and so prec:ous 


support of your Excellency and 
the United States.” 

The President in his reply said: 

“Thank vou for your friendly 
message. I speak for the Amer- 
ican people as well as for myself 
when I say that the recent tragic 
bloodshed in Greece has been a 
cause of profound sorrow. 

“In assuming the leadership of 
the Greek Government at this 
critical time you are faced with 
problems, the solution of which 
is of great importance to the fu- 
ture of your country and the suc- 
cessful conclusion of the Allied 
struggle against a common enemy. 


“IT have been reasurred by your 
recent statements that the cessa- 
tion of hostilities will not be fol- 
lowed by reprisals but will be the 


prelude. to early decisions by 
means of free democratic proc- 
esses on the vexed questions 


which led to civil strife. 

“Th's Government, in ccllabora- 
tion with our Allies, stands ready 
to assist wherever practicable in 
the rehabilitation of vour long 
suffering nation. I wish you all 
succes? in t*e “iotic duties you 
have undertaken.” 


not 








According to the Associated 
Press, it is understood taat the 
President i thholdirg a de- 
tailed stateme of A’ 1 pol- 
icv until he hes conferred with 
rj WT; 4 f } 1 ijl and 
nr ’ 1 S4atia 
very active notwithstanc.: ab- 
norm?elly low temperatures Tn 
fact the cold weather left reiail- 
ers’ shelves bare of what little 
winter stocks remeined on hand. 
With the decline in buyers’ ar- 
rivels, major wholesale markets 
reflected diminished activitv. It 


has been reported that stocks of 
merchandise in most lines are 
tighter than at any time since 
Pear} Harbor. 

According to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank’s index. department 
store sales in New York City for 
the weekly period to Jan. 20, 1945, 
increesed by 5% over the same 
period of last year. This com- 
pared with an increase of 8% in 
the preceding week. For the four 
weeks ended Jan. 20, 1945, sales 


rose by 5%. 
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bond yield averages are 


computed bond prices and 
following table. 


MOODY'S BOND PRICESt 
(Based on Average Yields) 


Moody’s 
given in the 


1945 U.S Avge. 
wally Govi. Corpu- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Groups* 
Averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R.B. P.. 0. Indus 
Jan. 30 120.97 113.89 119.41 118.00 113.70 105.17 109.24 113.89 118.60 
23 120.81 113.389 1! l 118.00 113.50 105.17 103.24 113.89 118.66 
2 120.84 113.89 119.41 .118.00 113.70 105.17 109.24 113.89 118.60 
2 120.88 113.89 119.4] 118.00 i13.70 105.17 103.24 113.89 118.60 
< 120.82 113.70 20 300 i13.50 105.00 109.06 113.89 118.60 
24 126.83 113.70 119.20 lle. 00 113.50 105.600 109.06 113:70 118.6 
23 121.13 113:70 119.20 117.80 113.50 105.00 109.06 113.70 118.60 
22 121.14 113.70 118.20 117:80 113.31 105.00 108.88 113.70 118.60 
20 12i.16 113.70 119.20 117.80 113.70 105.00 108.88 113.70 118.60 
19 121.09 113.70 119.20 118.00 113.70 105.00 108.88 113.70 118.60 
li 121.17 113.70 119.20 117.80 _113.70 105.00 109.06 113.70 118.60 
17 121.20 113.70 119.20 117.80 113.70 105.00 109.06 113.70 118.60 
16 1.03 113.70 1219.00 117.80 113.70 105.00 109.06 113,70 118.40 
li 121.16 113.70 119.00 117.80 113.50 105.00 109.06 113.70 118.40 
13 121.25 113.70 119.00 118.00 113.50 104.83 108.88 113.70 118.40 
12 121 ) 113.70 119.00 118.06 113.50 104.83 109.065 113.70 .118.40 
1] 121] q 113.70 119.00 118.00 113.50 1064.83 108.88 113.70 118.40 
10 121.03 113.50 119.00 118.00 113.31 104.83 108.88 113.70 118.40 
9 120.79 113.50 119.00 117.80 113.31 104.66 108.70 113.70 118.40 
8 120.78 113.50 119.0C 117.80 113.31 104.66 108.70 113.70 118.20 
t 120.67 113.50 119.00 117.80 113.50 104.66 108.70 113.89 118.20 
) 120.66 113.50 119.00 117.80 113.50 104.66 108.70 113.89 118.20 
+ 120.65 113.80 119.00 117.80 113.50 104.48 108.70 113.89 118.20 
3 120.62 113.50 118.80 117.80 113.50 104.48 108.70 113.89 118.20 
2 120.55 113.50 119.00 117.80 113.31 104.48 108.52 113.89 118.20 
1 Stock Exchange Closed 
High 1°45 121.25 113.85 119.41 118.00 113.70 105.17 1C9.24 113.89 118.60 
Low 194! 120.55 113.50 118.80 117.80 113.31 104.48 108.52 113.70 118.20 
1 Yes Azo 
Jan. 29, 1944 119.47 111.07 118.20 116.22 111.25 100.16 104.14 113.31 6.41 
2 Years Ago 
Jan, 34° 117.03 108.70 117.60 115.04 109.79 94.56 99.04 112.56 115.43 
ee BOND YIELD AVERAGES 
eons on Individual Closing Prices) 
1945 U.S. Avg 
waily Guvt. C orp u- Corporate by Ratings*® Corporate by Groups* 
Averag: Bonds rate* Aaa Aa Baa R. R. P. U. Indus. 
Jan. 30 1.76 2.96 2.68 2.75 2.97 3.44 3.21 2.96 2.72 
2y 1.77 2.96 2.68 2.75 2.98 3.44 3.21 2.96 2.72 
2 1.77 2.96 2.63 2.75 2.97 3.44 3.21 2.96 2.72 
2 1.77 2.95 2.68 2.75 2.97 3.44 3.21 2.96 2.72 
7 1.77 2.97 2.69 2.78 2.98 3.45 3.22 2.96 2.72 
< a 2.97 2.69 2.75 2.938 3.45 3.22 2.97 p Ry | 
23 1.75 2.97 2.69 2.76 2.98 3.45 3.22 2.97 2.72 
22 1.75 2.97 2.69 2.76 2.99 3.45 3.23 2.97 2.72 
20 1.75 2.97 2.69 2.76 2.97 3.45 3:23 2.97 2.72 
19 1.75 2.97 2.69 2.75 2.97 3.45 3.23 2.97 2.72 
18 1.75 2.97 2.69 2.76 2.97 3.45 3.22 2.97 2.72 
17 1.74 2.97 2.69 2.76 2.97 3.45 3.22 2.97 2.72 
] 1.76 2.97 2.70 2.76 2.97 3.45 3.22 2.97 2.73 
15 1.75 2.97 2.70 2.76 2.98 3.45 3.22 2.97 2.7 
13 1.74 2.97 2.70 2.75 2.98 3.46 3.2 2.97 2.73 
12 1.74 2.97 2.70 2.75 2.98 3.46 3.22 2.97 2.73 
11 1.74 2.97 2.70 2.7 2.98 3.46 3.23 2.97 a7 
10 1.76 2.98 2.70 2.75 2.99 3.46 3.23 2.97 2.73 
G ae 1.78 2.98 2.70 2.76 2.99 3.47 3.24 2.97 2.73 
t 1.78 2.98 2.70 2.76 2.99 3.47 3.24 2.97 2.74 
6 1.78 2.98 2.70 2.76 2.98 3.47 3.24 2.96 2.74 
5 % 1.79 2.98 2.70 2.76 2.98 3.47 3.24 2.95 2.74 
+ we 1.79 2.98 2.70 2.76 2.98 3.48 3.24 2.96 2.74 
3 1.79 2.98 2.71 2.76 2.98 3.48 3.24 2.96 2.74 
2 te 1.80 2.98 2.70 2.76 2.99 3.48 3.25 2.96 2.74 
1 3 Stock Exchange Closed 
High 1945 1.80 2.98 2.71 2.76 2.99 3.48 3.25 2.97 2.74 
Low 1945 1.74 2.96 2.68 2.75 2.97 44 3.21 2.96 2.72 
1 Year Ago 
Jan. 29, 1944 1.87 2:33 2.74 2.84 3.10 3.74 3.50 2.99 2.83 
2 Years Ago 
Jan. 30, 1943 2.06 3.24 2.77 2.90 3.18 4.10 3.81 3.03 2.88 


*These prices are computed frem average yields on the basis of one “‘typical’’ bond 
(3%%4 coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 
level the average movement of actual price quotations. They merely serve to 
illustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 
of yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 


+The latest complete list of bonds used in computing these indexes was published 
im the issue of Jan. 14, 1943, page 202. 


— — _— ——— 


Hew Capital Issues in Great Britain 


The following statistics have been compiled by the Midland 
Bank Limited. These compilations of issues of new capital, which 
are subject to revision, exclude all borrowings by the British Gov- 
ernment; shares issued to vendors; allotments arising from the cap- 
italization of reserve funds and undivided profits; sales of already 
issued securities which add nothing to the capital resources of the 
company whose securities have been offered; issues for conversion 
or redemption of securities previously held in the United Kingdom; 
short-dated bills sold in anticipation of long-term borrowings; and 
loans of municipal and county authorities which are not specifically 
limited. In all cases the figures are based upon the prices of issue. 


SUMMARY TABLE OF NEW CAPITAL ISSUES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
{Compiled by the Midland Bank, Ltd.] 


or 


Year £ Year— £ 
1919 . 237,541,000 1932 . Ps wielicties shi. 113,038,000 
1920 "7 384,211,000 1933 ~ wba aes . 132,869,000 
1921 a - 215,795,000 1934 i: ~~ 150,190,000 
1922 235,669,000 1935 eager se _.-. 182,824,000 
1923 _ 203.760,000 1936 é itn cttw stelicen vaca 217,221,000 
1924 ee 223,546,000 1937 Pt ...-. 170,906,000 
1925 ; Faia ian a iad . 219,897,000 1938 * eee _.-~. 118,098,000 
1926 a ee 253,266,000 1939______- Cae MU he Ra 66,294,060 
1927 a = “3 mere Regt ae Ee eeeemene 2 4,096,000 
1928 Me Rt ee” 8 eee Pe or 2,326,000 
1929 253,749,000 1942 3,907,000 
19230 LSP A ik a a 236,160.000 1943 € 8,583,000 
1931 ‘ he, 88,666,000 1944 576,000 

NEW CAPITAL ISSUES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 

[Compiled by the Midland Bank, Ltd.] 
——-—Geographical distribution————- 

British 
United overseas Foreign 
Total Kingdom countries countrie: 

£ £ £ £ 

1925 ‘ > ees 182,824,000 161,934.000 18.038,000 2,852,000 
1936 a R % = 217,221.000 190,808,000 23.353,000 3.060.090 
1927 a 176,906.000 138,768,000 24,938,000 7,200. 000 
1928 ‘ s 118.098,000 92,746,000 21,284,000 4.067.000 
1939 ik Chpes 4 ‘ S 66.294,000 43,335.000 18,313,000 4,646,000 
1940 s. ae ail ms 4 096,000 3.544.000 357,000 195,000 
1941 5 RB as 2.326.000 1,927,000 , <a re 
1942 § 2.907 909 3.871.000 36,000 FE 
1942 ‘ ‘ ae 8.583.000 7.059.000 645.000 879,000 
1944 g 7,576,000 6,688,000 397,000 491,000 


Moody’s Bond Prices And Bond Yield Averages) 


| 
j 








Bank Debits for Month of December 


The Board of Governors of the Fede 
on Jan. 10 its usual monthly summary 
give below: 


issued 
which we 


ral Reserve System 
of “bank debits,” 


SUMMARY BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 


*Included in the national series covering 141 centers, 


ational Ferti ilizer Association 
Price Index Advances 


The weekly wholesale commodity price index, 


available beginning in 1919. 


Commodi ly 


compiled by The 


National Fertilizer Association and made public on Jan. 29, advanced 
to its previous high level of 140.1 in the week ending Jan. 27, 1945, 
from 139.9 in the preceding week. A month ago the index stood a 


the same level of 140.1, and a year ago at 137.2, based on the 1935- 
1939 average as 100. The Association’s report went on to say: 
Gains in the farm products group were directly responsible 
the rise in the. general index. These gains more than offset small 
declines in the foods and textiles indexes. The grains subgroup ad- 
vanced due to rather substantial increases in the prices for wheat. 
Quotations for rye showed a small decline. The livestock subgroup 


for 


moved upward again after declining for three conser tne weeks 
with prices for cattle, hogs, lambs, and sheep advancing end egg 
prices declining. The cotton index was again lower with cotton 


prices off 1.4% under a week ago. The foods index declined as a 
result of lower quotations for eggs and in spite of higher prices for 
potatoes. The textiles index again declined because of the lower 


prices for raw cotton. All other groups in the index remained the 
same. 

During the week 9 price series in the index advanced and 3 de- 
clined; in the preceding week there were 9 advances and 8 declines; in 
the second preceding week there were 6 advances and 6 declines. 


WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 


, Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 


1935-1939=—-100* 











% Latest Preceding Month Year 
Each Group Week Week Ago Ago 
Bears to the Group Jan. 27, Jan. 20, Dec. 30, Jan. 29, 
Total Index 1945 1945 1944 1944 

25.3 Ps EEE FIRE nee aw blah pilav ehaheabiapilaiadas 143.4. 143.6 144.5 140.2 

Pate amG- Os. 22 dhe cee 144.9 144.9 144.6 146.1 

Cottonseed Oil " L : * 161.8 167-8 160.7 159.6 

23.0 Ware  PVOGRGie ee ee * 164.9 164.5 165.5 156.1 
Cotton _ - 4 a 203.5 206.4 205.3 193.1 
Grains__-_-. NEES Pu 161.2 159.0 158.9 164.8 

Livestock - I = 160.2 159.6 161.5 147.6 

17.3 Fuels i 130.4 130.4 130.4 129.5 
10.8 Miscellaneous Commodities ai 133.4 133.4 133.4 131.4 
8.2 Textiles___- 155.5 156.0 155.8 150.9 
7.1 Metals ss 106.4 106.4 105.8 104.4 
6.1 Building Materials os 154.1 4154.1 154.0 152.4 
1.3 Chemicals and Drugs a 125.4 125.4 125.1 127.7 
3 Fertilizer Materials__- a 118.3 118.3 118.3 plo ie 3 
2 Fertilizers i 119.9 119.9 119.9 119.9 
23 Farm Machine ry dsigictendle mons -cabeeoh 104.8 104.8 104.8 104.2 
100.0 All groups combined... ._._.--.- 14 10. 1 139. 9 140.1 137.2 

*Indexes on 1926-1928 base were: Jan. 27, 1945, 109.1; Jan. 20, 1945, 109.0, and 
cher 29, 1944, 106.9. +Revised. 


Steel Operations Again Decline—War Needs 
Maintain Demand—Order Volume Sti! Mounting 


“A combination of severe weather, freight embargoes, 
shortages and employee fatigue gave the steel indusiry 
week one of its most drastic production setbacks since 
started,” states “The Iron Age” in its issue of today (Feb. 1), which 
iurther adds: “By mid-week there no indication that a rebound 
to the full pre-storm level of ingot output would matervialize in the 
immediate future. 

“Some of the back-up 


manpower 
this past 
the war 


trae 
vao 





in the® 






nation’s steel mills, which has|similar period last year. Despite 
causeca a shutting down of fur-|the inability of mills to absorb 
naces, can be charged to the dras- | further tonnage, order directives 
tic rail freight embargo which ; continued to pour down from WPB 
ended Tuesday midnight of this lon Seer Aowini schedules, partic- 
week. There were some indica-j ularly for structural steel. In- 
tions, however, that a new embavgo | quiries by WPB into the possibil- 
might be put into effect in the] ity of an ‘seins insion in capacity to 
immediate future break bottlenecks caused by the 

“Although the over-all results |heavy shell program, disclosed 
of the most recent freight embargo | that additional construction, if un- 


may not be known for about a|dertaken, could not become eftfec- 
week, and although this action|tive for some time—possibly a 
will be of considerable assistance | year. According to WPB Chair- 
in getting lines cleared to ports|man Krug, Army steel require- 


and to Army and Navy operations 
it nevertheless caused consider- 
able disruption of normal steel 


| ments for the second quarter have 
been increased by 759,000 tons 
“If shell steel goals, which have 


operations. Part of this was due| been revised upward repeatedly 
to a misunderstanding of the or-| within the past few months, are 
der as, for instance, when coal} met, it is clearer than ever that 
miners were ordered not to report | semi-finished steel, bar, structural 


to work. 

“Steel order volume this past 
week continued to mount and or- 
der books generally bulged to 


and rail programs will have to 
be further deferred. The revised 
landing mat program is showing 
complications with specification 





twice the size of a month ago and 
ahead of the 





that some sheets be pickled and 


were about 50% oiled instead of merely hot-rolled. 








(In millfons of dollars) 
-——3 Months Ended— 
Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 
Federal Reserve District— 1944 1943 1944 1943 
SR ee LOE ye: SPS ree 4,271 3,584 11,408 10,212 
New York —-- het Pe ae wis 40,373 31,489 103,718 83,214 
Philadelphia ARSE AS ‘ 4,056 3 600 11,151 9,453 
Cleveland —_--- wire 5, 756 1,186 15,699 14,086 
nichmond S 3,230 2'203 3 6,868 8,017 
Atlanta opindl ‘ So Fe TO 3,011 2,669 8,105 7,368 
Chicago —-. Hats eu 2 Se bg th i 13,826 12,027 37,507 32,804 
St. Louis eR Pentel ai 2,430 2,2ee 6.820 6,444 
| Minneapoli in i 1,552 1,532 4,591 4.3386 
Kansas City : e ies 2,814 2,582 7.715 7,083 
Dallas Rites Sei TB te : ’ 2,537 2,249 6,753 6,076 
San Francisco Rs ‘ 7.415 6,555 20,602 18,646 
Total, 334 centers 91,271 6,497 242,937 207,789 | 
*New York City 37,678 28,936 96,252 76,252 
*140 other centers , 45,490 40,155 124,207 110,984 
193 other centers 8,104 7,407 22,479 20,553 


























If such a specificatiébh were to be- 
come widespread, deliveries would 
be delayed at least 90 days from 
the June dates quoted “for hot- 
rolled sheets, 

“The War Department this week 
takes bids on 6,500 freight cars 
for Russia comprising 5,000 50-ton 
flats, 1,000 40-ton tank cars and 
500 40-ton dump cars. The Army 


has awarded an additional i161 
tank cars (in addition to 200 
placed last week) to American 


Car & Foundry for May and June 
constFfuction. WPB has authorized 
the construction of 500 50-ton box 
cars by Pullman-Standard for the 
New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford road, and has approved the 
same quantity for the Pennsyl- 
vania RR. to be made in its own 
shops. Also approved have been 
300 auto box cars for Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas railroad at its 
own shops. A horseshoe manufac- 
iurer placed its largest steel order 
in recent months for 3,000 tons to 
be made into horseshoes for oc- 
cupied Europe.” 

Tne American Iron and Steel 
Institute on Jan. 29 announced 
that telegraphic reports which it 
had received indicated that the 
operating rate of steel companies 
having 94% of the steel capacity 
of the industry will be 90.1% of 
capacity for the week beginning 
Jan. 29, compared with 92.6% one 
week ago, 95.8% one month ago 
and 96.8% one year ago. The 
operating rate for the week begin- 
ning 


Jan. 29 is equivalent to 
1,625,200 tons of steel ingots and 


castings, compared to _ 1,670,300 
tons one week-ago, 1,728,100 tons 
one month ago, and 1,734,800 tons 
one year ago. On a tonnage basis, 
steel output in the United States 
this week is at the lowest level 
for any full week since the one 
beginning Feb. 9, 1942. 

“Steel” of Cleveland, in its sum- 
mary of the iron and steel mar- 
kets, on Jan. 29 stated in part as 
follows: 


“Renewed success of Allied 
arms on all fronts and possibility 
of an early victory in Europe 
have not caused relaxation in de- 
mand for munitions and other war 
supplies. 


“In contrast to the similar sit- 
uation last summer government 
procurement agencies are moving 
as vigorously as ever to build up 
stocks of guns, ammunition, mili- 
tary vehicles, communications 
equipment, aircraft, ships and 
other critical items. This is re- 
flected in bars and sheets most 
importantly among major tonnage 
products and in hot narrow strip 
and some types of wire and cable 
among others, with producers 
sold virtually through the year on 
certain specifications of the latter 
products. 

“In practically all finished steel 
products little capacity remains 
open before midyear and in some 
cases nothing can be promised be- 
fore third quarter. In hot-rolled 
sheets, many producers are sched- 
uled to August and later and in 
cold-rolled and galvanized only 
occasional openings can be found 
earlier. Some makers of galvanh- 
ized are filled practically to the 
end of the year. Much the same 
condition prevails in hot-rolled 
carbon bars, especially in medium 
and large rounds, with some toh- 


nage of smaller diameters avail- 
able in May and June. In plates 
the situation is not so tight, 


theugh demand is increasing and 
is much heavier than had been 
expected earlier. 


Moedy’s Baily 
Commodity Index 





Tuesday, Jan. 23, 1945 252.7 
Wednesday, Jan. 24 252.1 
Thursday, Jan. 25. . 252.6 
Friday, Jan. 26 252.7 
Saturday, Jan. 27 a 252.1 
Monday, Jan. 29 252.3 
Tuesday, Jan. 30__ 5 . 252.5 
Two weeks ago, Jan. 16 . 2893.9 
Month ago, Dec. 29, 1944 . 248.4 
Year ago, Jan. 30__- 254.4 
1943 High, April 1 . 249.8 

Low, Jan. 2 240.2 
1944 High, Jan. 8 255.3 

ee: Se es keene 252.1 
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Civit Engineering Construction Yolume 
$8,791,000 for Week 


Civil engineering construction volume in continental United 
States totals $8,791,000 for the week. This volume, not including 
the construction by military engineers abroad, American contracts 
outside the country, and shipbuilding, is the lowest weekly total 
reported since July 6, 1933. It is 68% under the preceding week, 
74% below the volume for the corresponding 1944 week and 60% be- 
low the previous four-week moving average as reported to “Engineer- 
ing News-Record.” The report made public on Jan. 25 went on to say: 

Private construction for the week is 64% lower than last week 
and 66% under last year. Public construction is 70 and 76% lower, 
respectively, than a week ago and a year ago, as both State and 
municipal volume and Federal work reported decreases. 

The current week’s volume brings 1945 construction to $88,193,000 
for the four-week period, a decrease of 44% from the $156,518,000 
for the four weeks of 1944. Private construction, $32,362,000, is 33% 
higher than in the 1944 period, but public construction, $55,831,000, 
is down 58% as a result of the 67% drop in Federal. State and 
municipal construction is up 95% compared with last year. 

Civil engineering construction volumes for the 1944 week, last 
week, and the current week are: 


Jan. 27,1944 Jan. 18,1945 Jan. 25, 1945 

Total U. S. Construction.. $33,241,000 $27,702,000 $8,791,000 
Private Construction —-_--- 7,486,000 7,175,000 2,576,000 
Public Construction —___-- 25,755,000 20,527,000 6,215,000 
State and Municipal-_--- 3,379,000 4,401,000 744,000 
MED hicuiinda Aone 22,376,000 16,126,000 5,471,000 


In the classified construction groups, gains over last week are 
reported in bridges, and earthwork and drainage. Industrial build- 
ing is the only class of work to report an increase over the 1944 week. 
Subtotals for the week in each class of construction are: waterworks, 
$280,000; sewerage, $325,000; bridges, $268,000; industrial buildings, 
$1,778,000; commercial building and large-scale private housing, 
$204,000; public buildings, $3,470,000; earthwork and drainage, 
$283,000; streets and roads, $343,000, and unclassified construction, 

~ $1,840,000. 

New capital for construction purposes for the week totals $2,417,- 
000, and is made up entirely of State and municipal bond.sales. The 
week’s new financing brings 1945 volume to $103,217,000, a volume 
30% below the $147,172,000 reported for the four-week 1944 period. 





Market Value of Bonds on New York Stock Exch. 


The New York Stock Exchange announced on Jan. 11 that as 
of the close of business Dec. 30, there were 1,063 bond issues, aggre- 
gating $111,115,844,155 par value listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange with a total market value of $112,620,708,662. This com- 
pares with the figures as of Nov. 30 of 1,057 bond issues, aggre- 
gating $100,449,974,298 par value; total value $101,377,604,946. 

‘In the following table listed bonds are classified by governmental 
and industrial groups with the aggregate market value and average 
price for each: 























Dec. 30, 1944 ——Nov. 30, 1944——— 
s Average Average 
Group— Market Value Price —— Value “— 
4 $ $ 
Uv. S. Government (incl. N. Y. 
State; Cities, etc.)_.-_--..-_-_-_... 96,298,474,594 102.99 85,472,469,842 102.95 
U. 8S; .¢ompanies: 
I iin ins to os wins dnt ms 7,387,500 98.50 7,378,125 98.38 
Automobile - - 5,930,500 102.25 5,945,000 102.50 
SDIUEE dices ares anche snenerinrs veaninamansoenen 12,928,240 102.74 12,936,355 102.80 
Business and office equipment_ 15,097,653 106.75 15,186,046 107.37 
NOS een. eee tcceigin 42,488,500 104.39 42,631,500 104.49 
Electrical equipment —--~-~--. 20,325,000 101.63 20,400,000 102.00 
| ee Ribas a ies: SORES 39,963,917 102.85 40,071,503 103.13 
‘Ppdd 223.2 hes nw nbd Wiis aces adutee 239,557,035 106.02 246,147,959 106:03 
Land and réalty ce sus.ssocd-sayiyis*: 13,171,800 80.12 12,690,900 77.20 
Machinery and metals_._---.. 29,996,604 102.65 35,000,561 102.70 
Mifiing (excluding iron) ___-L.” 97,031,550 77.60 98,678,817 77.19 
Paper and publishing________- 32,111,417 104.28 32,111,566 104.29 
NY SEN NII E B HE Ee Ra et 638,485,644 104.05 639,377,913 104.07 
meeerees 6a ER OE Pa 8,120,166,571 89.64 7,966,876,644 87.21 
‘Retail merchandising _.....__-. 13,261,652 98.92 13,225,673 98.65 
EY > ana ee te i eek 69,152,303 105.00 69,643,778 105.75 
. Bhipping services _......____-. 20,461,270 96.15 20,351,380 95.63 
Steel, iron and coke___________ 343,350,571 104.61 339,612,951 104.51 
ES SS 2 ee ae 35,832,005 104.50 35,789,144 104.38 
Tobacco BSF EEN USCS eRe ONG Eee 251,438,971 102.81 150,963,474 104.43 
Utilities: 
Gas and electric (operating). 2,742,183,074 106.80 2,598,515,110 107.59 
Gas and electric (holding) ~-_- 60,121,813 107.52 60,890,360 108.89 
Communications -._..______ 1,130,093,763 112.04 1,137,917,473 112.15 
Miscellaneous utilities._._____ 110,430,712 74.87 96,610,738 70.27 
U.. 5. comranies oper. abroad__ 155,005,576 89.51 153,055,201 87.13 
Miscellaneous businesses___.___ 32,330,080 162.63 8,818,750 103.75 
Total 2U,'S. companies__________ 14,278,303,641 95.62 13,860,826,921 94.02 
Foreign government. . 2.5. -. 5. 1,381,977,941 70.42 1,386,013,505 70.39 
Foreigh companies___.___._._____. 661,952,486 92.56 658,294,678 92.01 
ee Pee eR re 112,620,708,662 101.35 101,377,604,946 100.92 


: The following table, compiled by us, gives a two-year compari- 
son of ‘the total market value and the total average price of bonds 
listed, on the Exchange: 





Average Average 

1942— Market Value Price 1943— Market Value Price 

$ $ $ $ 
Ps Re tiwin ita, 70,583,644,622 96.70 ey Sepa a 90,274,071,634 99.38 
1944—— 

1943— Yan, 31__-..... 90,544,387.232 99.78 
Tans 30 eee er 71,038,674,932 97.47 DR IPD cinnsc 96,837,573,171 100.21 
FepewRii 71,346,452,852 97.79 Mar. 31____.._.. 95,.713,288.544 100.32 
S580, o0.-...... 71,575,183,604 98.24 Br: Docc 25,305,318,075 100.31 
Se SRS 711.857.596.488 98.69 5 aE EIA 93,849,254,814 100.62 
May 29:-._____ 81,048,543,830 99.47 | a a 96,235,324,054 100.53 
due 302._.____ 80.704,321,646 99.64 ie Ea ea Si 102,284,657,208 100.71 
July | ee 80,352,221,151 99.35 gs 5 ER ee 102,328,885,992 100.74 
Aug. 31__--.--. 80,109,269,964 99.23 Be aN URas as wo dspechvinncs 102,017,012,414 100.61 
. oe, 80,149,558,292 99.37 Oct. 31________ 101,801,493,498 100.71 
. > 3 eee 90,501,768,934 99.45 Nov. 30__..____ 101.377.604.946 100.92 
Bpy; 306... 20,076,888,558 99.02 Dee. 31 ~. 112,620,708,662 101.35 





Over $25 Million of Surplus War Property 


The Surplus Property Board announced on Jan. 9 that five dis- 
posal agencies—Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the Procurement 


Division of the Treasury Department, United States Maritime Com- 
mission, War Foed Administration and Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration—disposed of $25,557,000 worth of surplus war property during 
the month of November, at 74% of cost or appraised value. The 
advices further state: 

The November figures include $1,283,000 disposed of to other 
Government agencies and $3,268,000 for Lend-Lease. These five 
disposal agencies, together with the National Housing Agency, ac- 
quired $149,113,000 of surplus war property during the month and 
on Nov. 30 held inventories totaling $851,756,000. Aircraft, airplane 
engines and equipment accounted for $93,593,000 of total acquisitions 
in November (RFC) and accounted for $503,059,000 of the $851,756,000 
total inventory. 

In the six months from June 1 to Nov. 30, 1944, surplus war 
property disposed of by disposal agencies amounted to $135,164,000, 
which compares with total acquisitions of $913,239,000 during the 
same period. 

Summarized below are acquisitions and disposals by agencies 
and per cent disposed of during the six months since June 1, and 


the inventories on hand by agencies on Nov. 30. 
Percent Disposed 





Acquisitions Disposals of Inventories 

Treasury Procurement ______________ $134,097,000 $64,924,000 39.5 $99,394,000 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 758,058,000 65,873,000 8.2 735,645,000 
Maritime Commission _..___ 20,565,000 4,221,000 20.5° 16,344,000 
War Food Administration____ 323,000 144,000 44.6 179,000 
Foreign Economic Administration 30,000 2,000 6.7 28,000 
National Housing Agency__________- 166,000 Pe 0.0 166,000 

Be ee ek ~~~. *$913,239,000 $135,164,000 $851,756,000 


The Treasury Procurement Division accounted for $13,945,000 
of the $25,557,000 total disposals in the month of November. The 
largest individual transaction by the Treasury Procurement Division 
in November involved 34 incinerators, sold to Ohio Incinerator Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, for $102,000, which was the appraised value. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation accounted for disposals 
of $9,101,000 in the month of November. 





Non-Ferrous Metals—Heavy Movement Assured 
For February—Aluminum Output Short of Needs 


“E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of Jan. 25, 
stated: “Though war developments of an encouraging nature aroused 
widespread interest last week, producers of major non-ferrous metals 
were deeply concerned with the immediate problem of shipping vast 
tonnages for the enlarged materials program. From present indica- 
tions, the movement of metals during February will be of record 








Disposed of hy Government in November 





proportions for the second month#— 


of the year. A five-day freight 
embargo, covering the movement 
of goods into the area north of 
the Ohio and east of the Missis- 
sippi, is not.expected to affect the 
final result. Antimony has moved 
into a tight supply _ position‘ 
Quicksilver was less active and 
business was placed below the 
$160 level.” The publication fur- 
ther went on to say in part: 


Copper 


Producers believe that deliver- 
ies of copper in February will be 
as high as those scheduled for 
January, unless manpower and 
shipping conditions interfere. 


Fabricators consumed 142,149 
tons of copper during December, 
against 132,697 tons in November, 
according to figures circulated 
Jan. 24. The fabricating division 
consumed a total of 1,656,052 tons 
of copper in 1944, against 1,701,753 
tons in 1943. 


Lead 


Requests for foreign lead for 
February to round out supplies 
from domestic sources were large, 
but these were reviewed with 
care, by WPB, and actual deliv- 
eries of the imported metal in 
February may not exceed 18,000 
tons. This compares with roughly 
30,000 tons in January. Total de- 
liveries (domestic and foreign) 
for February are expected to 
amount to around 70,000 tons, 
which would indicate that new 
supply and deliveries are in bal- 
ance. WPB intends to _ limit 
monthiy shipments of foreign lead 
to actual receipts. 

Further clarifying amendments 
to the lead order are in prospect. 
Misunderstanding exists in refer- 
ence to the inventory provision. 
Also, the manufacturers of such 
items as collapsible tubes, that 
enter into military use to an ap- 
preciable extent, find that the or- 
der as it now stands is inadequate. 


Sales of lead for the week end- 
ed Jan. 24 amounted to 5,651 tons. 


Zine 
Demand for slab zinc for Feb- 
ruary shipment was very much 
in evidence last week, but, as in 
recent weeks, interest centered in 
obtaining Special High Grade and 
Prime.. Western. .. The. stockpile 


contains only moderate tonnages: 


of these grades. Galvanizing op- 


| 150,000,000 





erations are absorbing larger 
quantities of Prime Western. 

Increased consumption of zinc 
oxide by the rubber industry is 
expected for 1945. 


Aluminum 
Production of primary alumi- 


num for the first quarter of 1945 | 
, is estimated at 275,000,000 lb., ap- 
| proximately 100,000,000 Ib. 


less 
than estimated requirements, J. A. 
Krug, Chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board, announced. To 
meet the demand, it is expected 
that the Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica will purchase a minimum of 
lb. of ingots from 
Metals Reserve Co. stocks. A 
stronger inventory position at fab- 
ricating plants is aimed at, Mr. 
Krug said. 

The government's stockpile of 
primary aluminum as of Dec. 31, 
1944, was estimated at 534,000,000 
lb. The secondary reserve was 
31,000,000 lb. Stocks at reduction 
plants at the close of the year 
were light. 


Stated sheet aluminum require- ; 


ments for the first quarter totaled 
241,000,000 Ib. Order acceptances 
for the January-March period 
point to a* total of 270,000,000 Ib. 
of sheet. WPB estimates the prac- 
tical production of the fabricating 
system at 220,000,000 ib. About 
5,000 new workers will be re- 
quired to meet. the demand. 

Next to aluminum sheet, extru- 
sions present the most critical 
problem. More than 35,000,000 Ib. 
of extruded product must be de- 
livered for the aircraft and float- 
ing bridge program prior to July 
1. The immediate manpower re- 
quirement to attain this produc- 
tion is 2,200 men. 

Orders for aircraft forgings 
have increased and _ additional 
manpower for the job is urgently 
needed. A potential demand for 
increased supplies of aluminum 
powder exists, and building of 
new facilities is contemplated. 
Demand for wire for cable. is,.ex- 
pected to increase. No special 
problems are anticipated in meet- 
ing tubing requirements. 

A total of 9,000 new workers is 
indicated for the enlarged alumi- 
num program. 


Antimony 
‘Demand. for antimony oxide, 
used -extensively in fireproofing 
fabrics,. has continued ,at.a rate 


| that promises to create a supply 
|problem among antimony  pro- 
ducers. In fact WPB now views 
| the outlook as critical, and a move 
| pointing to allocation of the metal 
and the oxide is expected in trade 
circles. Allocation was discussed 
|at a meeting of the advisory com- 
| mittee held in Washington recent- 
ly. Consumption of antimony is 
| in excess of production, and the 
reserve supply has been shrink- 
ing. 
Cadmium 

Estimated requirements for cad- 
mium for 1945 will be 5% larger 
than last year’s needs, WPB of- 
ficials informed members of the 
Cadmium Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee at a recent meeting. From 
present indications, output will 
drop about 10%, which will keep 
cadmium high on the list of criti- 
cal materials. The principal 
source of cadmium production is 
as a byproduct of zine smelting, 
and present output is limited for 
lack of manpower. It was stated 
that new equipment at the Brad- 
ley smelter, Kellogg, Idaho, to 
treat flue dust, will eventually 
yield 300,000 lb. of cadmium. 

Larger quantities of cadmium 
will be consumed this year in 
plating, according to military au- 
thorities. 

Recovery of cadmium from 
scrap has been relatively poor. 

Tin 

Exports of tin concentrates from 
Bolivia in 1944 contained 39,340 
metric tons of tin, against 40,958 
tons in 1943 and 38,901 tons in 
1942. Patino exported 19,458 tons; 
Hochschild 10,099 tons; Aramayo 
2,613 tons; medium producers 
3,555 tons; and small producers 
3,615 tons. Exports in December 
totaled 3,499 tons of tin contained, 
against 3,347 tons in November 

Canada produced 258 short tons 
of tin in 1944, according to a pre- 
liminary report by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. This com- 
|pares with an output of 388 tons 
in 1943. 

The price situation in tin re- 
mains unchanged... Straits quality 





tin for shipment, in cents per 
pound, was nominally as follows: 
Jan. Feb. March 
| January 18... 52.000 52.000 52.000 
| January 19... 52.000 52.000 52.000 
January 20... 52.000 52.000 52.000 
January 22 52.000 52.000 52.000 
January 23... 52.000 52.000 52.000 
January 24... 52.000 52.000 52.000 


Chinese, or 99% 
at 51.125¢ per pound. 


tin, continue 


; 


Quicksilver 

Interest centered in press ac- 
counts of the new “Tropical Dry 
Battery” that has been the cause 
of all the excitement in quicksil- 
ver since last summer. 

So far as market activity in the 
metal was concerned, buying last 
week was described by most op- 
erators as slow. The “war news 
might have slackened buying 
ardor. Also, a scramble for quick- 
silver in an almost bare market 
would accomplish little’‘more at 
present than raise the price level, 
market authorities claim. Though 
Pacific Coast advices again named 
higher asking prices, the market 
here, based on sales, covered a 
range of $158 to $165 per flask. 


Silver 


The London market for .999 sil- 
ver remained quiet last week and 
the price was maintained at 252d. 
The New York Official for foreign 
silver continued at 44%4¢, with 
domestic metal at 705%¢. 


me 


Earnings of St. Louis 
Reserve Bank for 1944 


C. M. Stewart, Secretary of the 
bank, announced on Jan, 10 that 
earnings of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis during 1944 
amounted to $4,840,000, while ex- 
penses and other deductions were 
$2,531,000, leaving net earnings of 
$2,309,000. The bank paid divi- 
dends for the year of $294,000 to 
its member banks, and transferred 
the remaining net earnings to sur~ 
plus and reserves: : ; 
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; Weekly Goal and Coke Production Statistics 


The Solid Fuels Administration, U. S. Department of the In- 
terior, in its latest report, states that the total production of soft 
eoal in the week ended Jan. 20, 1945, is esimated at 11,960,000 net 
tons, a decrease of 190,000 tons, or 1.6%, from the preceding week. 
Production in the corresponding week of 1944 amounted to 12,650,000 
tons. For the calendar year to Jan. 20, 1945, soft coal output totaled 
34,685,000 tons, a decrease of 10.8% when compared with the 38,880,- 
000 tons produced in the calendar year to Jan. 22, 1944. 


According to the U. S. Bureau of Mines, production of Penn- 
sylvania anthracite for the week ended Jan, 20, 1945, was estimated 
at 999,000 tons, a decrease of 124,000 tons (11%) from the preceding 
week. When compared with the output in the corresponding week 
of 1944 there was a decrease of 254,000 tons, or 20.3%. Output for 
the calendar year to date totaled 2,914,000 tons, as compared with 
3,550,000 tons in the corresponding period in 1944. 

The Bureau also reported that the estimated production of bee- 
hive coke in the United States for the week ended Jan. 20, 1945, 
showed an increase of 6,200 tons when compared with the output 
for the week ended Jan. 13, 1945, but was 61,700 tons less than for 
the corresponding week of 1944. 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND 
LIGNITE IN NET TONS 








—_—__—_—_——-Week Ended Jan. 1 to Date 
Jan. 20, *Jan. 13, Jan. 22, +Jan. 20, ge yy 
Bituminous coal & lignite— 1945 1945 1944 1945 1944 
Total, including mine fuel__ 11,960,000 12,150,000 12,650,000 34,685,000 38,880,000 
Daily average sae 1,993,000 2,025,000 2,108,000 1,971,000 2,079,000 


*Revised. tSubject to current adjustment. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 
(In Net Tons) 








Week Ended Calendar Year to Date 
tJan. 20, §Jan.13, Jan. 22, Jan. 20, Jan. 22, Jan. 23, 

Penn. anthracite— 1945 1945 1944 1945 1944 1937 
“Total incl. coll. fuel 999,000 1,123,000 1,253,000 2,914,000 3,550,000 3,184,000 
+Commercial produc. 959,000 1,078,000 1,203,000 2,797,000 3,408,000 3,025,000 

Beehive coke— 
United States total 106,200 100,000 167,900 282,800 497,500 208,900 

*Includes washery and dredge coal, and coal shipped by truck from authorized | 


operations. tExcludes colliery fuel. {Subject to revision. $Revised. 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE, 
BY STATES 
" (In Net Tons) 
(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river shipments 
and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district and 
State sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) 











-Week Ended 
; Jan. 18, Jan. 6, Jan. 15, 
State— 1945 1945 1944 

DI ici inidiesnginitimiienn tate 378,000 360,000 396,000 
ai eit isteeteetinetiiendiant 7,000 7,000 4,000 
Arkansas and Oklahoma_-_-_---. 110,000 95,000 83,000 
ColenGe.6..0ti iss otic nee 173,000 147,000 198,000 
Georgia and North Carolina___-. 1,000 1,000 1,000 
pe Nc rs Ae et EA A me 1,467,000 1,307,000 1,606,000 
Sue as 8 6s ho Soe. 584,000 525,000 593,000 
SW os Baad cid ci ei ctinces 60,000 55,000 55,000 
Kansas and Missouri____--_-_--~- 182,000 160,000 172,000 
Kentucky—Eastern_______---_ 1,055,000 987,000 1,003,000 
Kentucky—Western_______-_--. 343,000 330,000 352,000 
Maxyland@ ici. te. i 34,000 26,000 39,000 
Michigans... —-- s4...0-.-— 2,000 2,000 6,000 
Montana (Litum. & lignite) -_- 115,000 101,000 113,000 
ge REL See 34,000 33,000 40,000 
North & South Dakota (lignite) 76,000 53,000 79,000 
| ESRI 5 Tia PSR 7 1 08 po 682,000 502,000 678,000 
Pennsylvania (bituminous)__-_- 2,780,000 2,195,000 3,000,000 
faneesee os eda 146,000 130,000 165,000 
Texas (bituminous & lignite) _-. 4,000 4,000 4,000 
SIR ia sip bdasasatindoniabelaorente ciate 157,000 134,000 143,000 
NN 0 oe eee 400,000 378,000 429,000 
WRN. iscsi bd escinin nn 32,000 25,000 36,000 
+ West Virginia—Southern___-_- 2,184,000 1,980,000 2,340,000 
tWest Virginia—Northern__.-_ 924,000 853,000 1,007,000 
i EER. RETR RE 220,000 185,060 207,000 
g§Other Western States:_._.__.- ° ° 1,000 
Total bituminous & lignite__-. 12,150,000 10,575,000 12,750,000 


+Includes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B. C. & G.; and 
on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason, and Clay counties. tRest of State, including the 
Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral and Tucker counties. §Includes Arizona and 
Oregon. *Less than 1,000 tons. 


Wholesale Prices Up 0.19, for Week : 
Ended Jan. 20, Labor Department Reports 


“The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of commodity prices at 
the primary market level rose 0.1% during the week ended Jan. 20 
to a new high,” said the U. S. Department of Labor in its weekly an- 
nouncement released Jan. 25, which went on to say: “There were 
substantial increases in prices for cotton and wool and’ for apples, 
oranges, onions and potatoes. In the industrial field, the OPA grant- 
ed higher prices for five important steel items and for certain types 
of brick. At 104.8% of the 1926 average the all-commodity index 
was 0.2% higher than at this time last month and 1.7% higher than 
a year ago.” 

The Department’s advices continued: 


“Farm Products and Foods—Average prices for farm products 
rose 0.2%. Prices were higher for oats, cotton and wool, for heavy 
hogs and for most fruits and vegetables. Eggs declined seasonally 
by more than 5%. Corn, rye and wheat declined slightly, lambs 
dropped 3.5%, and lower prices were also reported for lemons. In 
the past four weeks prices for farm products in primary markets 
have advanced 0.3% to a point nearly 4% higher than at the same 
time last year. 


‘The increase in prices for fruits:and vegetables together with 
higher prices for oatmeal brought average prices for foods up 0.3% 
during the week. Notwithstanding this increase, food prices have 
declined 0.7% in the past four weeks and were less than one-half of 
1% higher than at this time last year. 

“Industrial Commodities—An industry-wide price rise for five 
basic steel products—hot rolled carbon plates and sheets, galvanized 
sheets, rails and nails—together with a further increase of ‘more 
than 8% in prices for mercury brought the Bureau’s index of metals 
and metals products up 0.2%. Average prices for building ma- 








terials rose 0.3% during the week. In addition to higher prices for 
nails, OPA allowed higher ceiling prices for fire clay and silica 





brick produced in certain areas. Turpentine advanced 0.6% while 
butyl acetate declined 3.7%.” 


The following notation was included in the Labor Department s | 


report: 

é Note—During the period of rapid changes caused by price con- 
trols, materials allocation, and rationing, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics will attempt promptly to report changing prices. The in- 
dexes must be considered as preliminary and subject to such ad- 
justment and revision as required by later and more complete 
reports. 

An upward adjustment was made by OPA in prices for paper- 
board made from waste paper and straw and sold East of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

The following tables show (1) index numbers for the principal 
groups of commodities for the past three weeks, for Dec. 23, 1944 
and Jan. 22, 1944, and the percentage changes from a week ago, a 
month ago, and a year ago and (2) percentage changes in subgroup 
indexes from Jan. 13, 1945 to Jan. 20, 1945. 








WHOLESALE PRICES FOR WEEK ENDED JAN. 20, 1945 
(1926==-100) 
Percentage change to 
Jan. 20, 1945 from— 
1-20 1-13 1-6 12-23 1-22 1-13 12-23 1-22 
Commodity Groups— 1945 1945 1945 1944 1944 1945 1944 1944 
All commodities.._._......._.... 104.8 104.7 104.6 1046 103.0 +0.1 +0.2 + 1.7 
I icnicnntcmenasereupicineneetiirnens 126.6 126.3. 125.9 126.2 121.9 +02 +03 + 3.9 
NE REESE SE ER Ses SY mA a 105.0 164.7 104.6 105.7 104.6 +0.3 —O.7 + 0.4 
Hides and leather products___-_~_-. 117.9 117.9 117.9 116.7 117.9 0 + 1.0 0 
ee ON adit ncestecen nem mniies 99.0 99.0 99.0 99.0 97.2 0 0 + 1.9 
Fuel and lighting materials______ 83.9 83.9 83.6 83.7 82.8 0 +0.2 + 1.3 
Metals and metal products______. 104.2 104.0 103.9 103.9 103.8 +02 +03 + 04 
Suilding materials____..__._. ~~ 116.7 116.4 116.4 1164 113.4 +03 +03 + 2.9 
Chemicals and allied products___. 104.9 104.9 1049 1048 100.4 0 +0.1 + 4.5 
fiousefurnishing goods_______-~~_. 106.1 106.1 106.1 106.1 104.4 0 0 + 1.6 
Miscellaneous commodities____--. 94.0 94.0 93.9 93.9 93.0 0 +0.1 + 1.1 
OS OS | eee eae 115.8 115.6 115.4 115.4 112.3 +02 +03 + 3.1 
Semimanufactured articles______ . 948 94.7 94.7 94.7 93.1 +01 +0.1 + 18 
Manufactured products__._-__~-. 101.6 101.4 101.3 101.3 1004 +02 +03 + 1.2 
All commodities other than ; 
farm products____.....__-~--.-. 100.0 99.9 999 998 98.9 +01 +02 + 1.1 
4ll commodities other than 
farm products and foods____-~_. 99.3 99.2 99.1 99.0 97.9 +0.1 +03 + 1.4 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 
JAN. 13, 1945 TO JAN. 20, 1945 
Increases 
Briek and tile_---...._._.......__.- ie RE BE Ga oe oii cere eee 
Fruits and vegetables_______-_-_-_- - 3.9 Other building materials____--_ ~~ 0.3 
Other’ farm reduets. 4 0.7 Fertilizer materials cote coe cithuauienee oe 0.1 
bic tes hari secant Rh abi ceases tnncbesetn prlccinpee dee 0.1 
Decreases 
Ci SOG a os cheeks 1.2 Grains __- wstciiakidhes dbakeemeea tad an. ee 
Livestock and poultry___.____-_.----.-._. 0.2 





Weekly Statistics of Paperboard Industry 


We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation to activity in the 
paperboard industry. 


The members of this Association represent 83% of the total 
industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 


member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- ! 


cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 
industry. 


STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 


Unfilled 
Orders Production Orders Percent of Activity 
Period Received Tons Remaining 
1944—-Week Ended Tons Tons Current Cumulative 
Onteber => Fisccsssccic~ 217,096 158,946 541,424 96 94 
apt Ee aes 139,347 154,719 523,875 96 94 
ee ERS ee 133,028 156,269 499,929 94 94 
won 2... 146,003 157,806 486,882 95 94 
Neva. 4.2.00 207,817 157,644 535,745 96 94 
Novemuet. T1o cans 141,154 158,266 515,738 96 94 
November 18.0......... 135,644 156,667 494,062 96 94 
November. 25.....:........ 110,144 149,062 450,898 91 94 
Deena: Becwaic ck. 189,731 154,682 484,811 94 94 
Tpecembet.. Qi cc 173,669 154,822 501,946 95 94 
December. 16.04 ii 137,936 152,695 480,929 94 94 
POCONO: Riise. 126,115 149,031 451,891 94 94 
ecemuEr: 30.2 109,895 88,105 471,289 57 93 
Period 
1945—Week Ended 
pg Sa SMA cee oe | 189,769 125,882 532,194 80 80 
pga SRI AS 149,921 150,011 524,308 95 87 
gueeee B0s0- ~~. 131,901 150,876 503,240 94 89 


Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, less production, do 
not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close. Compensation for delinquent 
reports, orders made for or filled from stock, and other items made necessary adjust- 
ments of unfilled orders. 





Latest Summary of Copper Statistics 


The Copper Institute on Dec. 12 released the following statistics 
pertaining to production, deliveries and stocks of duty-free copper: 


3UMMARY OF COPPER STATISTICS REPORTED BY MEMBERS OF THE COPPER 
INSTITUTE 
(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 


tRefined 

Deliveries Stocks Stock Increase( +) 

U. S. Duty Production to Customers End of or Decreases (—) 

Free Copper *Crude Refined +Domestic Export Period Blister Refined 
Year 1939__ 836,074 818,289 814,407 134,152 159,485 +17,785 —130,270 
Year 1940__ 992,293 1,033,710 1,001,886 48,537 142,772 —41,417 — 16,713 
Year 1941. 1,016,996 1,065,667 1,545,541 307 15,564 —48,671 — 67,208 
Year 1942.. 1,152,344 1,135,708 1,635,236 eaitatel 65,309 +16,636 — 10,255 
Year 1943__ 1,194,699 1,206,871 1,643,677 aan 52,121 —12,172 — 13,188 
Year 1944. 1,055,444 1,098,788 1,636,295 Te 66,780 —43,344 + 14,659 
Jan., 1944_ 95,400 92,781 101,779 ‘eee 45,800 + 2619 — 6,321 
Feb., 1944_ 95,712 87,128 124,800 ER 36,489 + 8,584 — 9,311 
Mar. 1944_ 101,247 99,118 156,083 aoe 37,259 + 2,129 + 770 
Apr., 1944_ 92,530 95,280 156,233 bie atom 38,382 — 2,750 + 1,123 
May, 1944_ 94,534 98,580 165,887 Kaul 37,074 — 4,046 — 1,308 
June, 1944 89,070 93,958 141,139 socectiai 42,467 — 4,888 + 5,393 
July 1944_ 86,224 93,650 121,898 anions 48,050 — 1,426 + 5,583 
Aug., 1944_ 82,769 91,047 139,515 beaded 50,991 — 8,278 + 2,941 
Sept., 1944 82,776 88,384 118,054 acces 51,412 — 5,608 + 421 
Oct., 1944__ 82,653 89,068 126,590 Paeee 49,358 -—- 6415 — 2,054 
*Nov., 1944 76,466 87,145 127,517 dcchibian. 58,051 —10,679 + 8,693 
Dec., 1944_ 76,063 82,649 156,800 Rigen 66,780 — 6,586 + 8,729 


*Mine or smelter production or shipments, and custom intake including scrap. 


+Beginning March, 1941, includes deliveries of duty paid foreign copper for 
domestic consumption. 


TAt refineries, on consignment and in exchange warehouses, but not including 


sonsv™ sr" “tact at their niente ar mworehanes- 


Note—Statistics for the month of September, 1944 have been revised. 


‘United Staies Trust 
Net Operating Earnings 


Williamson Pell, President of the 
United States Trust Co. of New 
York, announced in his annual re- 
port that net operating earnings 
for the year 1944 amounted to 
$1,886,265, compared to $1,741,- 
420 for the year 1943. After pay- 
ing $1,400,000 in dividends and 
applying $100,000 to write down 
the book value of the banking 
house, $185,000 was transferred 
to reserves and $201,265 was add- 
ed to Undivided Profits. Accord- 
ing to the report, presented to the 
stockholders at their annual meet- 
ing on Jan, 17, in addition to these 
earnings, net profits realized from 
the sale of securities amounted to 
$878,166, compared to $294,401 for 
the preceding year. “In accord- 
ance with our present custom,” 
said Mr. Pell, “these profits, after 
deducting taxes applicable there- 
to, were added to Securities Val- 
uation Reserve, which is used to 
write down the book value of the 
Company’s security investments.” 
Mr. Pell further reported: 

“Net charge-offs totalling $300,- 
340, arising principally from 
the liquidation of real estate mort- 
gages, were applied to Reserves 
previously established for that 
purpose. All Reserves, I believ 
are more than sufficient to eover 
any needs which at this time can 
be foreseen. 

“The Company’s capital funds 
at the close of the year amounted 
to $30,551,246, consisting of 
$2,000,000 in Capital, $26,609,000 
in Surplus, and $2,551,246 In"Un- 
divided Profits. 

“In my last report to stockhold- 
ers I stated that your company 
was broadening its banking activi- 
ties, with favorable results. This 
trend has continued. A generally 
higher level of deposits has. per- 
mitted a larger investment in 
loans and securities, with the re- 
sult that income from invested 
assets amounted to $2,025,577, 
compared to $1,819,262 in 1943. 
Through the purchase of short- 
term Government obligations with 
all funds available above required 
reserves and operating balances, 
a more fully invested position was 
maintained throughout the entire 
year. ‘ 

“Due to the scarcity of con- 
sumer’s goods and because of 
other restrictions placed .upon 
consumer borrowing, loans to in- 
dividuals continued to decline 
but the loss was more than offset 
by an increase in other loans. — 


“For the year 1944 the Com- 
pany’s tax liability was $1,139,- 
780, equivalent to $56.99 a share. 

“The average maturity of the 
Company’s investments on De- 
cember 30, 1944, was 4 years and 
8 months to earliest call dates, 
and 6 years and 3 months to ma- 
turity.” 

Mr. Pell also reported that as 
of Dec. 31, 1944 deposits were 
$146,655,180 compared with $114,- 
707,033 on Dec. 31, 1943. Loans 
and bills purchased at the latest 
date amounted to $45,397,167 
against $30,279,348 last year, and 
holdings of U. S. Government Se- 
curities are now $91,121,536 com- 
pared with $74,702,667 a year ago. 
Undivided Profits on Dec. 31, 
1944 were shown as $2,551,246 
— $2,349,981 at the end of 


7 








Foley Heads Life Managers 


Timothy F. Foley was elected 
president of the Life Managers’ 
Association of Greater New: York 
on Jan. 18 at its annual meeting 
held at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Foley is a general agent in 
New York City for the State 
Mutual Life Assurance Company 
of Massachusetts. Others elected 
at the meeting were: Alfred J. 
Johannsen, General Agent for the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, © Vice-President; 
John M. Fraser, General Agent for 
the Connecticut Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Secretary- 
Treasurer, 
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Daily Average Crude Oil Production for Weak 
Ended Jan. 20, 1945, Increased /1./00 Shis. 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- 
age gross crude oil productions for the week ended Jan. 20, 1945, 
was 4,733,750 barrels, an increase of 11,100 barrels per day over the 
preceding week and a gain of 344,550 barrels per day when com- 
pared with the corresponding week in 1944. The current figure 
was also 9,050 barrels higher than the daily average figure recom- 
mended by the Petroleum Admirfistration for War for the month 
of January, 1945. Daily output for the four weeks ended Jan. 20, 
1945, averaged 4,710,200 barrels. Further details as reported by 
the Institute follow: 

Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 4,686,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 14,554,900 
barrels of gasoline, 1,556,000 barrels of kerosine, 4,586,000 barrels of 
distillate fuel, and 9,082,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the 
week ended Jan. 20, 1945, and had in storage at the end of that week 
45,782,000 barrels of civilian grade gasoline, 42,926,000 barrels of mili- 
tary and other gasoline, 9,445,000 barrels of kerosine, 35,041,000 bar- 
rels of distillate fuel, and 52,554,000 barrels of residual fuel oil. 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 























*State Actual Production 
*P. A. W. Aliow- Week Change 4 Weeks Week 
Recommen-_ ables Ended from Ended Ended 
dations Begin. Jan. 20, Previous Jan. 20, Jan. 22, 
January Jan. 1 1945 Week 1945 1944 
Oklahoma —_-.___-_— 352,000 356,000 +362,500 1,750 361,100 329,800 
Kansas ; 274,000 269,400 +*276,550 3,900 262,550 281,050 
po ee 1,200 oe 71,000 1,000 1,500 
Panhandle Texas____ 88,700 88,700 97,900 
North Texas __..__._ 143,150 142,500 140,200 
West Texas_._____.~ 478,600 476,800 364,600 
East Central Texas__ 144,050 143,400 116.400 
East Texas __._.____ 385,700 + 14,800 374,600 356,200 
Southwest Texas —__ 342,350 343,150 293,550 
Coastal Texas ~~ ._ 552,600 552,700 520,800 
Toval Texas —...... 2,124,000 $2,124,054 2,135,150 + 14,800 2,121,850 1,899,650 
North Louisiana ___ 69,000 ~ 50 69,960 77,500 
Coastal Louisiana —__ 289,200 289,300 280,900 
Total Louisiana —_ 355,000 395,000 358,200 50 359,200 358,400 
Arkansas ene nese 80,000 79,975 81,700 + 300 81,200 78,400 
Mississippi _..._____ 53,000 47,600 — 2,550 49,900 45,700 
Rai: Se I 300 250 — 50 250 Pate 
ES ee ah 50 mee! 50 See. 
ID Wilibunsins fascias acs 200,000 198,250 — 5,400 202,750 204,700 
RR a 12,500 12,550 — 450 12,650 12,650 
Eastern— 
(Not incl. 11., Ind., 

_. | opi Seal .68,200 63,800 + 1,450 61,550 71.300 
Kentucky icles lalirk om as 32,000 20,450 + 860 30,550 22,450 
TE Se 47,000 42,550 — 8,150 48,650 51,600 
eee ot 100,000 99,750 + 1,850 96,550 90,600 
eee ae 23,000 20,400 a 20,650 21,100 
Colorado SS Sa Oe 9,500 9,450 + 100 9,500 7,500 
New Mexico ____.___ 105,000 105,000 103,150 — 100 103,200 113,100 

Total East of Calif. 3,836,700 3,843,350 + 8,200 3,823,150 3,589,500 
Camere: ............. 888,000 §888,000 890,400 + 2,900 887,050 799,700 
Total United States 4,724,700 4,733,750 +11,100 4,710,200 4,389,200 


*P.A.W. recommendations and state allowables, as shown above, re 

n t 5 present the 
production of crude oil only, and do not include amounts of co 
gas derivatives to be produced. a re 


tOklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m. Jan. 18, 1945. 


#This is the net basic allowable as of Jan. 1 calculated on a 31-d b 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the cto 
several fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
shutdowns were ordered for from 2 to 15 days, the entire state was ordered shut 
down for 7 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only 
being required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed 


pth leases, a total equivalent to 7 days shutdown time during the calendar 


§Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL AND 
RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED JAN. 20, 1945 


(Figures in thousands of barrels of 42 gallons each) 
Figures in this section include reported totals plus an 
estimate of unreported amounts and are therefore on a 
——_—_—_—_—_——_——-Bureau of Mines basis———-————_ - 





: $Gasoline 
% Daily Crude Runs Pro- tStocks 
Refining to Stills duction ° of tStocks Gasoline Stocks 
Capac- Daily at Ref. Gas Oil of Resi- Mili- Ci- 
ma ity Re- Aver- ‘7 Op- Inc. Nat. & Dist. dual taryand vilian 
‘ istrict— porting age erated Blended Fuel Oil Fueloil Other Grade 
ast Coast __ _. 100.0 735 100.8 1. 2 7 
pre Folland .730 7,858 5,215 6,379 5,975 
District No. 1____ 83.9 103 79.2 2382 362 288 1,366 1,286 
; ‘ .f 9.2 : . ,286 
District No. 2... 87.2 57 121.3 164 216 249 614 1,085 
IMGs, 2m GS. —-2.s 85.2 772 93.7 2,959 5,290 2,774 6,1 
‘ F f : : ,107 13,991 
bes Kans., Mo. 80.2 390 93.3 1,368 1,970 1,284 2,097 6,662 
ca and wenes ... 66.9 240 86.3 970 381 656 1,128 41,695 
exas Gulf Coast 2 90.5 1,111 95.4 3,362 6,817 9,147 9,989 5,265 
Louisiana Gulf Coast_ 95.5 245 101.2 828 1,368 1,359 2,386 1,870 
No. La. & Arkansas 68.0 82 78.8 204 781 263 971 1,867 
Rocky Mountain— 
District No. 3_ 17.0 1l 84.6 37 20 16 
istri ‘a ? . 28 15 66 
ei i paihey No. 4 58.3 i124 87.9 391 346 526 567 1,164 
alifornia __ 89.9 816 99.9 2,259 9,632 30,765 11,307 4,856 
Total U.S. B. of M. 
basis Jan. 20, 1945_ 87.2 4,686 95.5 14,554 35,041 52,554 *42,926 45,782 
Total U.S. B. of M. 
basis Jan. 13, 1945_ 87.2 4,570 93.1 14,139 36,410 54,207 42,724 45,090 
U. S. Bur. of Mines . 
_ ow 22, nb 4,372 12,865 38,112 53,121 35,983 43,461 
neludes aviation, military, solvents and naphthas and gasoli i 
currently indeterminate as to ultimate use, and 12,062,000" sie ye agen Pe ea 


gasoline this year, compared with 11,779,000 barrels 


a year ee eks at refi io 
at bulk terminals, in transit and in pipe lines. y ago. {Stocks at refineries, 


$Not including 1,556,000 barrels of 


kerosine, 4,586,000 barrels of gas oil and distillate fuel oil and 9,082,000 barrels of | 


residual fuel oil produced during the week ended Jan. 20. 1945 which com i 
: , . ares w 
La, Thos cen’ botoe rere 8,993,000 barrels, respectively, in he’ poecebiae 
j 4 arrels, 4, ,000 barrels and 8,833,000 barrels ively, i 
Soul Gahan Ge aes. arrels, respectively, in the 


Note—Stocks of kerosine at Jan. 20, 1945, amounted to 9,445,000 barrels, as agair 
10,185,00) barrels a week earlier and 8,657,000 barrels a year before. : om 





Trading on New York Exchanges 


figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended Jan. 6, continuing 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commis- 
sion. Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these 
figures. 

Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended Jan 
lot transactions) totaled 2.850.464 shares, which amount was 16.61% 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 8,578,480 shares. This 
compares with member trading during the week ended Dec. 30 of 
2,558,813 shares, or 17.35% 
On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the week 
ended Jan. 6 amounted to 625,805 shares, or 14.27% 


members 


trading for the account of Curb members of 465,405 shares was 13.55% 
of total trading of 1,717,180 shares. , 
Total ‘Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot Stock 





























Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED JAN. 6, 1945 
A, Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for week +% 
nn Cn a ide boron iene db neeame elie 200,570 
eT Gets ro aa oo Sten tbabangiieteanpl a 8,377,910 
2 Ree APRS Draaety St LIER eee ae ee 8,578,480 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members, 
Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd-Lot 
Dealers and Specialists: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
* they are registerea— 
I so. oh siren apste eth are ens icnln m mtnameeniten 690,970 
RI cies teas Gay sete dbl jo eseehowe ooenLiesppndiaerine 39,4706 
BN ila alee tuihaem en cin guanosine? 614,53 
eich ig si apse baci bin ccectagbiaieniattndanes 704.000 8.13 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
TOtal DULCHAICS.. ..- niece dein cticincapemin 452,230 
IE A EE OSEAN SEA Sil 26,400 
SE Dnt geetiscargcennin tinny tetnmtcliiipiciniannaccie 434,150 
6 NSE w ee ereememas eo 460,550 5.32 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Duta) PITS. 8 25 ie ie atten 250,409 
BIG Gen ow oe ema eccunaind 22,110 
Pe RUE Ce ittckch a ~cdicn a» titncictpithcnbenbting sil ialas 270,195 
TCR BOOS ic cept oi ice 292,305 3.16 
4. Total— 
ee ROO i oo osted Meike ete deicnise. 1,393,609 
SR CARRERAS 2a el Ma) as 137,980 
EEL OMA SSS RE toon te ae 1,318,875 
TU ce a i a ek le 1,456,855 16.61 
Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED JAN. 6, 1945 
A. Total Round-Lot Sales: Lotal for week t% 
OO ES ELS DCs SELLS ee Se ee Se 23,475 
ies a lc accent aeence-encin ctnenigstchcaivee paella lta ve 2,169,035 
I ili iin ca rates mite enteniipes tn egtihinninage ahvtiibi dit 2,192,510 
B. Round-Lot Transaction for Account of Members: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registerea— 
ETSI EE CO UD eR a 141,570 
I a ir, cs eetienbmielsign se 12,720 
NN in isis. nlp sindanaticahnetabEibecitesanistl dattiniiioene 175,845 
I I is aise cada nical silent apni 188,565 7.53 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
ET os. < gssw n esity cei so eaesdinei peileraBninncten 86,360 
0 EAE LO REE OC 4,000 
I I co del 80,015 
Bias 2 IIR St lin hina. Be oa ea 84,015 3.88 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Re RS eT ESO en ee 62,820 
ERE | Rees STRESSES BS ERS Eee 600 
RN ee Tine eS Eo Rey Ee Sealy PG 61,875 
RIE GOO id sree deere ictdameniatuaianadls 62,475 2.86 
4. Total— ‘ 
EES DT RNS! BET CIMT oe FPO 290,750 
ESE ae Ss Saeco) Bede ea 17,320 
Sn TN ia 317,735 
GCAO MERE De AES ERD GOET OOF SLED = 335,055 14.27 
C. Odd-Lot Transactions for Account of Specialists— 
Customers short sales... 2 nk La i 0 
PCL Onneen OURO GRIOR ii i i ene a 66,316 
RN Oe 5 EY SO RR OC i 66,316 
Total sales evades atiesill 55,107 


*The term ‘‘members” includes all regular and associate Exchange members, thet: 
firms and their partners, including special partners. 

tIn calculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales is 
sompared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. 

tRound-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission's 
cules are included with ‘‘other sales.’’ 

8Sales marked “short exempt” are included with “other sales.” 


Moody’s Common Stock Yields 


Annual average yields for the years 1929 to 1941, inclusive, and 

















monthly yields for 1941 are published in the “Chronicle” of June 
11, 1942, page 2218. Yields for 1942 are on page 202, Jan. 14, 1943, 
issue, and for 1943, on page 1130, March 16, 1944 issue. 


MOODY'S WEIGHTED AVERAGE YIELD OF 200 COMMON STOCKS 


Average 
Industrials Railroads Utilities Banks Insurance Yield 
(125) (25) (25) (15) (10) (200) 
January, 1944... 4.6% 7.0% 5.5% 3.8% 3.9% 4.8% 
Pebruary, 1944__.____ 4.6 6.7 5.5 3.7 4.0 4.8 
En: RW acs 4.6 6.9 §.5 3.8 3.7 4.8 
ert, 1946 kk en 4.6 7.0 5.6 3.8 3.8 4.9 
may, 2944-22. -. ee Ne 6.7 5.4 3.6 3.7 4.8 
Pie, ISOS 4.4 6.6 5.2 3.5 3.7 4.6 
1 A es ee 4.5 6.6 5.3 3.6 3.7 4.7 
aunuse, i1964.......... 48 6.7 $.2 3.5 3:9 4.7 
September, 1944... 4.5 6.7 5.3 3.5 a¢ 4.7 
October, 1944..._.... 4.5 7.0 $2 3.5 3.6 4.7 
November, 1944.___._ 4.6 6.8 5.3 38 34 4.8 
December, 1944-..... 4.5 6.1 5.2 3.3 3.7 4.6 





The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on Jan. 24 | 


' Federal Reserve Banks on Jan. 
6 (in round- | 


Results Of Treasury 
Bill Offering 


The Secretary of the Treasury 
announced on Jan. 29 that the 
tenders of $1,300,000,000 or there- 
abouts, of 91-day Treasury bills 


to be dated Feb. 1 and to mature 
May 3, 1945, which were offered 
on Jan 26, were opened at the 
29. 


The details of this issue are as 


| follows: 


of the total trading of 7,357,730 shares. ! 


of the total | 
volume on that exchange of 8,578,480 shares. During the Dec. 30 week | 


Total applied for, $2,056,718,000. 
Total accepted, $1,315,758,000 (in- 
cludes $57,790,000 entered on a 
fixed price basis at 99.905 and ac- 
cepted in full). 

Average price 99.905, equiva- 
lent rate of discount approxi- 
mately 0.375% per annum. 

Range of accepted competitive 
bids: 
| High, 99.910, equivalent rate of 
discount approximaetly 0.356% 
per annum. 

Low, 99.905, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.576% 
per annum. 


(60% of the amount bid for at 
| the low price was accepted.) 
| There was a maturity of a sim- 
ilar issue of bills on Feb. 1 in 


the amount of $1,311,028,000. 





China Reimbursed for 
Supplying U. S. Troops 

| The U.S. Treasury Department 
| announced on Jan. 22 that it had 
| completed transfer to the Repub- 
| lic of China of $210,000,000 in set- 
tlement for advances of local cur- 
'rency and for supplies, services 
and military construction furnish- 
ed the U. S. Forces in China. The 
|announcement also says: 

“This excludes certain aid fur- 
/ nished to the United States by the 
|/Chinese Government in the form 
of reciprocal aid. 

“A portion of the settlement 
|came from U. S. funds already in 
| China, a portion from funds previ- 
ously placed to China’s credit in 
the United States and the remain- 
der in the form of a check for ap- 
proximately $150,000,000 which 
Secretary Morgenthau gave to Dr. 
H. H. Kung here.” 
a 


NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 


The Securities and Exchange 
| 
} 





Commission made public on 
Jan. 24 a summary for the week 
ended Jan. 13 of complete figures 
showing the daily volume of stock: 
transactions for odd-lot account 
of all odd-lot dealers and special- 
ists who handled odd lots on the 
New York Stock Exchange, con- 
tinuing a series of current figures 
being published by the Commis- 
sion. The figures are based upon 
reports filed with the Commis- 
sion by the odd-lot dealers and 
specialists. 

STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD- 
LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEALERS 


AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N. Y. 
STOCK EXCHANGE 





Week Ended Jan. 13, 1945 
Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers Total 
(Customers’ purchases) for Week. 
Number of orders 4 34,078 
Number of shares . 1,012,032 
Dollar value $38,872,290 
Odd-Lot Purchases by Dealers— ~ 
(Customers’ sales) 
Number of Orders: 
Customers’ short sales____ 285 
*Customers’ other sales S, 35,407 
Customers’ total sales ‘a 35,692 
Number of Shares: 
Customers’ short sales____ 9,916 
*Customers’ other sales 994,017 
Customers’ sales 1,003,933 


total 


Dollar value _ __ $33,663,711 


Round-Lot Sales by Dealers— 
Number of Shares: 





Short sales —- Pete 100 
+Other sales cee 271,210 
Total sales ee 271,310 
Round-lLot Purchases by Dealers 
Number of shares o 293,289 
*Sales marked “short exempt” are re- 


: ported with “other sales.’’ 
+Sales to offset customers’ odd-lot orders, 
and sales to liquidate a long position which 
\is less than a round lot are reported with 
“other sales.” 
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‘ di D . W k Se moat sidtie teow aml gains.’ Steel mills, shipbuilders 
ailroads iy , ; 

Revenue Freight Gar Loadings During Wee Total Revenue stn” | nd plants’ manufacturing heavy 
machinery hired additional em- 

fins Southern District— 1945 1944 1943 1945 1944 | : 
Ended Jan. 20, 1945 Decr eased 5,067 Cars Alabama, Tennessee & Northern_____ ma 409 363 374 463 513 | Ployees, while producers of air- 
Atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala___.__-~-. 791 709 711 2,669 2,582 | craft, electrical machinery, com- 
Loading of revenue freight for the week ended Jan. 20, 1945 -to- oes Biembayeam é Coast Ns aceatlieg ae ss - iF = Ri Rh /munication equipment, and non- 
. ‘ s Sia EAT ay a eae seers ,é 7 , oP ’ ene, “ 
taled 777,320 cars, the Association of American Railroads announced foereer of Georgia TSS agate sore Ps 3,982 3,767 3,460 5,810 4,961 hei * metals reported ae 
on Jan. 25, This was a decrease below the corresponding week Of |Charies:on & Western Carolina_..___. 402 384 371 11955 1,774 | tions. Payrolls were lower in all 
1944 of 21,330 cars, or 2.7%, but an increase above the same week in | Clinchfield___ =~ _____._____-------. 1,686 1,594 1,778 3,439 age A of these industries except machin- 

e 14 and ? Ro Columbus & Greenville__.__________--- 350 274 316 457 22 ery and shipbuilding. Many war 
1943 of 74,026 cars, or 10.5%. Durham & Southern______-___--_- 135 108 94 883 Tad | itate in tee Budiie and Mae 

Loading of revenue freight for the week of Jan. 20 decreased | Florida East Coast__.....___________. 3.557 3,007 2,769 1,552 1,500 | P ape rs . I 
5.067 cars. or 0.6% below the preceding week Gainesville Midland __---------__--__. 40 1 ‘. 1 a ona cma ter pos ricotta lowe! ae a 
=e . ’ sada . ERIE: CaS SF Ite a Ee 1,079 2 2 2,90¢ ’ to absenteeism ecause o a 

ise -OUS j i aled 379,442 cars, a decrease Of | Georgia & Florida_______--____-_____ 445 418 369 900 760 S 

Miscellaneous freight loading tot > ape tete a 5. act as... 4.781 3,936 3,560 4.044 3,838 | weather. Both employment and 
446 cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 11,853 cars Linois Central Syste... 26.534 28.774 26,030 18,038  16,081| payrolls declined in the photo- 
above the corresponding week in 1944. Louisville & Nashville_______---__--_- 26.815 24,205 24,704 12,343 11,910 | graphic goods and scientific in- 

: t< or "ej - | Macon, Dublin & Savannah___--__-_-_. 185 178 2 ¢ z : 3 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight er a if immed 260 pt 139 502 537 | struments industries. 

847 cars, a decrease of 2,195 cars below the preceding week, and @ | na cnvitie, chattanooga & St. L...... 3,269 3,123 3,175 4,733 4,924 “In the apparel group, employ- 
decrcase of 3,162 cars below the corresponding week in 1944. ee oe ea eee wn enn n == pa oo _ eo rast ment decreased slightly while 
‘ as wee = leamon a tite ety kien aebidaichnitpoen cbdieias ‘ “ . ’ : ’ PES ° * 

Coal loading amounted to 172,434 cars, a decrease of 1,543 cars| picnmond, Fred. & Potomac... 433 356 365 10.735 10839|payrolls remained at their No- 
below the preceding week, and a decrease of 9,464 cars below the RNY EE SOU a een 10,711 10,086 10,654 8,961 8,961| vember level. Although seasonal 
. in ling w ek in 1944 TERE eID ae A 23,720 22,698 21,468 27,436 24,394 increases were evident in mil- 
Cops ae ; : Tennessee Central_______---__..._- 669 701 486 783 1,049 | Incre . ie alae 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 46,034 cars, a decrease | winston-salem Southbound... 147 149 89 1,108 1,066 liner y, children’s clothing, wom- 
of 644 cars below the preceding week and a decrease of 12,823 cars| qota)______ Baty? 126,406 121,466 119,387 128,694 119,690 | en’s suits and coats, and fur goods, 
below the corresponding week in 1944. In the Western Districts alone, ————=— —= | these were more than offset by 
grain and grain products loading for the week of Jan. 20, totaled icaiihtiiae tele declines in women’s dresses and 

. Sa mais — e ¢ ‘ vo western District— las . 
31,078 cars, a decrease of 944 cars below the preceding week and a Chicago & North Western____________. 14.811 16,173 12.373 14.404 15.905 undergarments, as well as ils 
decrease of 10,573 cars below the corresponding week in 1944. Chicago Great Western______________. 2,700 2.814 1,855 3.492 3,344|men’s suits and coats. Payrolls 
7 : ? d 15.414 cars. a decrease of 2,508 | Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac.______-__. 22,280 22,002 15,970 11,226 11,593 | were higher for most branches of 

Livestock loading amounted to lo, AP a . Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha..... 3,384 4,311 3,235 3,920 4.068/the industry with the only sig- 
cars below the preceding week and a decrease of 750 cars below the | Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range___... 1214 1333 1087 211 251 3 y z, t Ripe Pe. 
-orresponding week in 1944. In the Western Districts alone loading | Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic___--_- 643 891 568 634 554 | nificant decline in men’s clothing 
CORTer yore nipaee , ® care a’ decrease | Slgin, Johet & Eastern___......_......___ 9,069 9,619 8,066 12,910 10,519 | firms upstate, which were affected 

i ; reek of J 20, totaled 10,948 cars, a decrease gin, p 
of livestock for the week of Jan. <0, tote “ecrease of 498 cars | Ft: Dodge, Des Moines & South___—__—- 332 413 300 110 110| by the storm. 
of 2,171 cars below the preceding week, and a decrease of 498 Cars | (reat Northern... 11,242 12,855 8,431 5,636 5,189 rs : ‘ 
below the corresponding week in 1944. Green Bay & Western___--_______---- 546 535 425 793 1,014 Employment increased in every 

rae 2 ‘ors an increase of 155 | bake Superior & Ishpeming__------__. 290 291 207 i9 5° | branch of the textile industry ex- 

Forest products loading totaled 39,109 cars an Increase 9° | Minneapolis & St. Louis______________ 1,964 2,355 1,490 2,826 2,459 : : 

n ; eS + 4756 5 841 4.197 3357 3.491| cept hat bodies. Cotton, rayon, 

‘i , he >ceding week but a decrease of 4,251 cars below | Minn., St. Paul & 8. 8. M.__--_-_--___. 1405 pea Pipe bid aoe t oe t4as finishi: 
cars above the preceding , ’ Northern Pacific____.-__----------_-. 9.677 10,875 7.437 5/961 5,643 | woolen, knitting, and finishing 

‘Orr ing week i ane International___--__----_-__ 256 148 63 443 596 ills had increases ranging frome. 
the corresponding week in 1944. Spokane International 5 _ 14 m 

é Te | : ee > 9 cain Spokane, Portland & Seattle__._______ 2,322 2,461 1,265 3,868 3,028 of, a r rintin 

Ore loading amounted to 11,905 cars, an increase of 725 cars REE 8 PISS ER Oa agg Ts OO cag 1.4 to 2.1%. The paper, p g, 


above the preceding week but a decrease of 2,458 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1944. 
Coke loading amounted 
above the preceding week, but 
corresponding week in 1944. 
All districts reported decreases compared with the corresponding 
week in 1944 except the Southern. All reported increases compared 


of 1,389 cars 
below 


increase 
of 275 cars 


cars an 
decrease 


15,135 


a 





wi.h 19438. 
* 1945 1944 1943 
) $2,967 769,629 717,176 
-ek January € 652,967 769,62 717 6 
woe pe Sabiere 13. 782,387 (79,531 755,498 
Week o: January 20 777,320 798,650 703,294 
Total 2,242,674 2,347,810 2,175,968 


The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for 
the separate railroads and systems for the week ended Jan. 20, 1945. 
During this period only 46 roads showed increases when compared 
with the corresponding week a year ago. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 
(NUMSER OF CARS: WEEK ENDED JAN. 20 
Total Loads 
Received from 





ailroads Total Revenue 

gr” ya Freight Loaded Connections 

Eastern District 1945 1944 1943 1945 1944 
AunL Arvut snunagendl 291 2°76 227 1,661 1,641 
Se OO TOR 2,056 2,534 1,668 509 317 
ee ee ELSE STE 6 051 6,473 5,529 13,443 14,89 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville__--_- 1,250 e+ 1 = a ee 
Central Indiana__--..-------+-------- an Rs. e ‘ane uae 

Jer TERS a trees ‘ P _ 951 1 , 

es S menae pig bdvaeealak taxes oanctiealtl 4,111 5,494 5,916 12,2€0 13,641 
Delaware, | ackawanna & Western_-_--.- 6,724 7,213 6,691 ~oe muetr 
Detroit & Mackinac_._----------+--=-- 179 - 179 : 213 : = can 
Detroit, Tvledo & Ircnton__~--~------- 1,689 a +928 pete Shae 
Wetroit & Toledo Shore Line_--~-~----- 250 325 2738 3,26 aivocs 
@rie_______---~--+---------~---------- 11,802 12,491 11,328 16,574 en 
Grand Trunk Western__----~--------- 3,941 3,608 = aes ped 
Lehigh & Hudson-River_=------~-~------ 128 168 1 9 a 
Lehigh & New England__--.~-~--------- 1,585 1,9€4 1,735 1,249 1.302 
Lehigh Valley__---.----------------+- 6,757 8.533 7,135 11,724 16,289 
Séaine Central..__...--.-.<a...---.~. 2,078 2,293 2.165 3,850 4,512 
Mononegnhela___-_-_----------+--+------- 5,788 6,376 6,087 296 337 
Montour____.------------~----------- 2,495 2.547 2,511 19 18 
New York Central Lines__------------ 44,856 48 149 42.242 50,216 55.816 
WN. Y., N.H. & Hartford__------+----- 38.769 10,046 8,749 15,911 18,836 
New York, Ontario & Western__-.-_--. 787 1,613 906 2.795 2,857 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis_-----~- 6.631 6,669 6,676 16,447 16,605 
N. Y., Susquehanna & Western__------- 414 622 416 2,139 2.794 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie__.-.-------~--. 7 806 7.173 7.328 7,404 8,036 
Pere Marquette__.----+-------------- 4.794 4,579 3.824 8,002 9,088 
Pittsburg & Shawmut __-~_---------- 645 931 628 18 2 

Pittsburg, Shawmit & North__----~--- 289 343 309 ; 255 27 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia__--------- 1,012 1,191 852 2,809 2,666 
Rutland______---------------------- 305 375 273 782 1,005 
SO a SIE. LI I. 6 203 6.389 5.465 12,609 13.623 
Wheeling & Lake Erie_____---------.- 5,627 4.780 4.655 4.845 4.712 
rn pt SN Sate Oe Ok Coes aan wr Pa ~— 146,552 157.912 140,735 218,041 243.291 


Ss ee ee 


Allegheny District — 

















, Canton & Youngstown__---~-~-. 803 739 735 1,558 1,209 
Baltimore & Ohio... ----+++-++-+---- 40,688 41,054 35,691 28.497 28,976 
‘Bessemer & 1 ake Erie__---------~---- 2,433 2,772 2.893 1,497 1.442 

Buffalo Creek & Gauley__------------ + t 341 + + 
Cambria & Indiana__. -------~+-+------ 1,359 1,830 ‘1,682 5 3 
Central R. R. of New Jersey--------~-- 5,398 6,379 5,664 18,014 19.569 
Cornwall.___--------------+---+---- 301 620 570 47 59 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania__-------- 208 221 255 8 8 
Ligonier Valley__.------------------- 103 171 112 41 36 
Long Island cb mintem'nee mae siigupnseeiinabyaieine 1.139 1,278 891 3,104 3.449 
Penn-Reading Seashore Lines_-----~-- 1.620 1,587 1.305 2.411 2.229 
Pennsylvania System_..------------— 75.186 76,492 68,400 65.793 67.262 
Reading Co, .__-_-------------------- 12,586 14.°59 13.F°9 28.490 29,959 
‘Union imitteteirgh) oan 19,531 19,933 20,046 3,631 4.312 
Western Maryland__---------+----——- 3,626 3,096 3,711 13,978 13.811 
Total__.-----------------—----—-- 164,981 171,732 155,965 167,074 172,324 

———— 
s District— 

qnacoyerke & Ohio-__- 294.379. 20473 26,119 11,493 11.251 
Norfolk & Western__..-.--------—-—--- 21,095 21.902 21.582 9.381 7.624 
Virginian_..---- 4,648 4,697 4,694 2.369 2.413 
Total... 54,044 . 55,072. 52,395 23,243° 21,288 
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Central Western District— 























se -_—_— 








*Previous week’s figure. +Included in Baltimore & Ohio RR. 
Note—Previous vear’s figures revised. 





N. Y. State Factory Employment Up in December 


Heavy snow storms in upstate districts in New York caused loss 
of time in many factories in December, resulting in lower payrolls, 
despite employment gains in most industries it was reported by In- 
dustrial Commissioner Edward Corsi at Albany on Jan. 20: employ- 
ment increased 0.2% while payrolls dropped 0.5% between November 
and December it was announced while employment increased in both 
New York City and upstate fac-® 
tories, and payrolls advanced , payrolls were 4.5% smaller. Aver- 
2.3% in the City and decreased age weekly earnings amounted to 





2.4% upstate. The advices also $48.82 in the current month, 
stated: 


_which represents a loss of 10 cents 
from November, but a gain of 
|$2.66 when compared with De- 


“Reflecting the increased need 
for many lines of war equipment, 


most war plants in the State hired |cember of last year. These fig- 
additional workers during the,ures are based on _ preliminary 
month. The notable exceptions tabulations of reports from 2,723 


were the communication equip- 
ment and aircraft industries where 
‘cutbacks continued. Increases in 
|}employment occurred in most ci- | 
'vilian goods industries although 
| some branches of apparel reported | 
seasonal declines. In the food) 
| group, increases in some cate- 
| gories. were counterbalanced by | 
| decreases in others, with the net 
|result that there was no change 


|in the total. _in the process of reconversion and 
“Employment in December was had a heavy cut. Manufacturers 
‘9.3% lower than it was in the 
same month a year ago, while 


factories throughout the State, 
collected and analyzed by the Di- 
vision of Research and Statistics 
under the direction of Meredith 
B. Givens” 








vices we also quote: 


“Employment increases were 





| 
| 


| 


4 | 


Atch., Top. & Santa Fe System________ 24,115 22,729 19,216 14,139 13,163 
RES OT cp tsaden is ee DN 3,454 3,308 3,095 4,721 3,851 
Bingham & Garhi oo es, 375 624 472 85 105 | 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy____-___. 20,335 22,087 15,898 12,737 12,378 
Chicago & Illinois Midland___________. 3,237 2,790 2,920 1,101 1,114 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific__._____ 12,527 12,318 10,319 14,621 12,897 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois_____.______ 2,801 2,887 2,184 5,365 6,293 
Colorado & Southern... 721 782 668 2,200 
Denver & Rio Grande Western________ 3,860 3,774 3,632 5,808 7 
Revert: BG Taek 772 879 787 17 
Fort Worth & Denver City___.________ 763 938 978 1,357 1,625 | 
Ete Bye fy) eae oon Sale a MCE 2,103 2,260 1,555 2,060 1,893 
a RTT cs SEINE Si Mose tae 876 960 817 564 492 
Nevada Northern. 1,465 1,793 1,914 107 ¢ 
North Western Pacific__..___________. 674 790 731 949 798 
eorla &. Pekin. Unten.. oo eee 12 48 17 
southern Pacific (Pacific) ____-______. 29,468 29,234 22,042 14,468 
roledo, Peoria & Western____________. 300 473 369 2,054 1,914 
Union Pacific System_.___.__..______ 17,859 16,973 12,741 16,110 17,147 
Cn SECRET OE AE IG Se Oe 509 707 591 3 
NT i Rae Secret ated diseretese cece sail 1,715 1,881 1,784 4,346 4,765 

ETS EGET 5 es EE IT TOR OE Coke Se AD 127,941 128,235 102,730 102,872 101,632 

—— 

Southwestern District— 
Burlington-Rock Island_____________ asi 568 205 862 710 331 
Sg Re a ae arei nea rea NE 7,C32 7,144 6,121 2,623 2,253 
International-Great Northern_______-. 2,485 1,980 3,311 3,649 3.788 
Mansas. Oklahoma & Gulf________-___ 239 243 373 991 1,022 
Kaniwas City Southern... 2 4,€15 5,130 4,768 2,751 2,316 
Louisiana d AVERNGAS. oe 3.475 3,278 3,480 2.517 2,529 
EeCOCrstsOitl Oe BOM i a ees 337 293 219 1,401 1,174 
SUDUPOOR: “WORN C42 856 571 485 540 
SeTesaurl G Arenhees oo 127 178 116 550 456 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines_________ 6,664 5,567 5,072 5,659 5,004 
Be oo ERE Se RR ain 17,019 17,167 14,550 18.579 20,118 
Quanah Acme & Pacific_____.________ 54 94 71 383 393 
St. Louis-San Francisco______________ 9,372 8,629 7,838 8,630 9,527 
3t. Louis Southwestern__.___________-_ 3,369 3,082 3,123 6,812 6,722 
Texas & New Orleans... .......--- . 11,169 13,057 10,823 5,554 5,095 
pm a I a ct i 4,819 4,902 3,701 8,381 7,167 
Wichita Falls & Southern__._________- 92 83 94 38 63 
Weatherford M. W. & N. W._._______-_- 32 17 20 29 29 

Total___ 71,910 71,916 65,113 69,733 68,528 





| branches 
13,796 | equipment 


| was placed at par. 


leather, and stone, clay and glass_ 
industries reported employment 
gains ranging from 0.5 to 1.1% 
with comparable advances in pay- 
rolls. 


“Employment in New York City 
increased 0.3% between Novem- 
ber and December while payrolls 


2,029 advanced 2.3%. There was a small 
238 | net decrease in employment in the 


apparel industry but payrolls ad- 
vanced considerably. War plants 
in the City reported gains in both 
employment and _ payrolls. All 
of the’ transportation 
industry hired addi- — 
| tional workers and increased pay- 
|rolls except one shipbuilder who 
had many more employees but 
reported a large reduction in pay- 
rolls, because of a decrease in 
holiday hours paid for at premium 
rates.” 











AIT 
FIC Banks Place Debs. 
A successful offering of an 


issue of debentures for the Fed- 
eral Intermediate CreHlit Banks 
was concluded Jan. 13 by Charles 
R. Dunn, New York, fiscal agent 
for the banks. The financing ¢on- 
sisted of $32,965,000 %% con- 
solidated debentures dated Feb. 1, 
1945, due Nov. 1, 1945. The issue 
Of the pro- 
ceeds, $31,460,000 was used to re- 
tire a like amount of debentures 
due Feb. 1, 1945, and $1,505,000 
was for new money purposes. As 
of Feb. 1, 1945, the total amount 
of debentures outstanding was 
$272,790,000. 


—_——_ 


Lumber Movement Week 
Ended January 20, 1945 


According to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, 
lumber shipments of 467 mills re- 
porting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 2.0% 
above production for the week 
Jan. 20, 1945. In the same week 
new orders of these mills were 
19.0% more than production. Un- 
filled order files of the reporting 
mills amounted to 94% of stocks. 
For reporting softwood mills, un- 
filled orders are equivalent to 36 
days’ production at the current 











noted in every branch of the iron | 
_and steel industry except heating | responding week of 1935-39, pro- 
apparatus, where one plant was! duction of reporting mills was 
46.4% 
of munitions, machined shell, and | 36.2% greater, and orders were 
“Cutlery reported employment 37.9% greater. 


rate, and gross stocks are equiv- 
alent to 37 days’ production. 


For the year-to-date  ship- 


From the Commissioner’s ad-| ments of reporting identical mills 


exceeded production by 5.1%; or- 
ders by 20.2%. 


Compared to the average cor- 


greater; shipments were 
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Items About Banks, Trust Companies 


(Continued from page 550) ! 


City, N. J., announced that total, to join the First National Bank of 
deposits at the end of 1944 were! Cincinnati as Vice-President was 


$114,923,971, against $101,523,774 | reported 
on Dec. 31, 1943, and total assets | “Courier 


to be $122,466,760, compared with| which added: | 


$108,858,869 a year ago. Cash and 


due from banks was reported to | State 
| Kentucky for a year, and seven 
ment obligations $82,263,538, com- years ago he became Vice-Presi- | 
with $17,-| dent of the bank at Henderson. 


be $17,121,684, and U. S. Govern- 


pared, respectively, 


471,978 and $66,656,150 last year. | 
The capital stock and undivided | 
profits of the bank was unchanged | mercial Merchants National Bank | 


at $3,400,000 and $123,057, respec- | & Trust Co. of Peoria, at Peoria, 
in- | {l., 
creased from $3,225,000, Dec. 31, | name of the bank was changed to 
1943, last year, to $3,335,000 for | Commercial 


tively, but the surplus was 


Dec. 31, 1944. 


William J. Egan, member of the | 


board and general counsel! of the 
Union National Bank of Newark 


Newark, N. J., at the annual 
meeting of the board was eie- 
vated to the position of Vice- 





President. 
The following changes in the 
official staff of the West Side 


Trust Co. of Newark, N. J., were 
announced following the annual 
meeting of the board of directors, 
according to the Newark ‘“‘News’” 
of Jan. 10: 

“Newark’s West Side Trust Co. 
directors named Myron D. Gog- 
gin, Assistant Treasurer, to the 
additional office of Secretary, for- 
merly held by Morrison J. Feld- 
man, Vice-President. Paul N. 
Anderson, manager of the Haw- 
thorne Avenue branch, formerly 
Assistant Treasurer, was named 
an Assistant Vice-President. Miss 
Lillian M. Giuliano, former assist- 
ant to the officers, was elected 
Assistant Treasurer and Assistant 
Secretary. Theodore R. Habing- 
reither was elected Auditor.” 





James Cheston, Third Vice- 
President and Treasurer of the 
Pennsylvania Company for Insur- 
ances on Lives and Granting An- 
nuities, Philadelphia, Pa., died on 
Jan. 26 at the age of 60. 





Following the annual meeting 
of the board of directors of the 
Riggs National Bank, Washington, 
D. C., on Jan. 11, four promotions 
were announced in the bank’s 
staff. Daniel J. Callahan Jr., for- 
merly Assistant Vice-President, 
was made a Vice-President. In 
reporting, this, S. Oliver Good- 
man of the Washington, D. C., 
“Post,” also said: 

“Three branch aides were pro- 
moted to Assistant Cashiers. They 
are: Norman C. Napier of the 
Dupont Circle branch; Peyton B. 
Fletcher Jr. of the Park Road 
branch, and Richard W. Miller of 
the Farmers & Mechanics branch. 
All three retain their present po- 
sitions as Assistant Branch Man- 
agers.” 





The election of Loring Lusk} 


Gelbach as President of the Cen- 
tral National Bank, Cleveland, 
Ohio, was announced on Jan. 13, 
as to which the Cincinnati ‘“En- 
quirer” said: 

“Mr. Gelbach succeeds Brig. 
Gen. Benedict Crowell, President 
of the bank since 1938, who is the 
newly-elected Chairman of the 
directors’ executive committee.” 





The advancement of R. M. 
Bourne, W. J. Sharp and L. M. 
Wittington from Assistant Vice- 
Presidents to Vice-Presidents of 
the Cleveland Trust Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, was announced on 
Jan. 16. From the Cleveland 
“Plain Dealer” of Jan. 17 it is also 
learned that additional promotions 
were: 

S. H. Anthony and G. M. Dallas 
from Assistant Treasurers to As- 
sistant Vice-President; R. H. 
Benedict from Assistant Manager 
to Assistant Treasurer; H. W. Hopf 
and C. E. Orcutt to Assistant 
Counsel. , 





The resignation of Fred A. 
Dowd as President of the First 


te Bank, Henderson, Ky., ; bands, Assistant Vice-President, 


i 


| 








in the Louisville | 
Journal” of Jan. 11,/| 
“He was an examiner for the} 


Banking Department of | 


> 


is announced 





It by the Com- | 





that effective Jan. 20 the 


National Bank of} 
Peoria, Peoria, Iil. 





— | 
Holman D. Pettibone, President | 
of Chicago Title & Trust Co. of 
Chicago, announced on Jan. 22 
the appointment of Harry E. Frey 
and Gordon Marcovitz as Assistant 
Secretaries of the company. 

The United Savings Bank of | 
Detroit, Detroit, Mich., announced | 
recently that Edward Anderson 
had been elected Vice-President 
and Cashier; Joel K. Riley has be- 
come Vice-President, and Ralph 
E. Hinga, Auditor. 











The stockholders of the Amer- 
ican State Bank of Milwaukee, 
Wis., at their annual meeting on 
Jan. 9 approved the proposal to 
increase the bank’s capital stock 
from $300,000 to $400,000 and the 
surplus from $200,000 to $250,000. 
This is learned from the Milwau- 
kee “Journal” of Jan. 10, which 
added that “resources of the bank 
increased $3,346,300 during 1944, 
and as of Dec. 31 stood at $12,- 
961,693.” 





In its issue of Jan. 10 the Mil- 
waukee “Journal” stated: 

“Marshall & Ilsley Bank direc- 
tors promoted six officers at their 
annual meeting Tuesday (Jan. 9). 
Edward J. Bauer and Edward 
Schroeder were promoted from 
Assistant Vice-Presidents to Vice- 
Presidents, and Charles N. Chris- 
tiansen, Sherburn M. Driessen, 
Stanley L. Rewey and Gertrude 
M. Jacobs from Assistant Cashiers 
to Assistant Vice-Presidents. New 
Assistant Cashiers elected were: 
C. Ray Cook, Alvin J. Rindfleisch, 
Elmer J. Gerlach, Lyle B. Schel- 
linger and Algott W. Anderson.” 





William B. Frank, Cashier of 
the City Bank & Trust Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., was elected Vice- 
President at the annual meeting 
of the stockholders, held recently. 
Advices from the Miilwaukee 
“Journal” state: 

“Roland H. Freitag, formerly 
Assistant Cashier, was promoted 
to Cashier. Other bank officers 


were reelected.” 
‘ 


At the annual meeting of the 
First Wisconsin National Bank of 
Milwaukee, on Jan. 11, George F. 
Kasten and Edward R. Droppers 
were advanced from Assistant 
Cashiers to Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dents, according to the Milwaukee 
“Journal” of Jan. 12. Edwin J. 
Wigdale was promoted to Assist- 
ant Cashier. 








The office of Chairman of the 
board of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank, Minneapolis, Minn.., 
instituted in 1939 and since held 
by Theodore Wold, former Presi- 
dent, has been discontinued. Mr. 
Wold, however, remains as a di- 


rector. 

The Minneapolis “Journal,” 
from which this is learned, also 
reported: 


“New officers elected were: 
Raymond Clausen, Edward P. 
Wells and Michael J. Crowe, 
Trust Officers; Melville A. R. 
Krogness, Assistant Cashier, and 
Sumner Sinclair, Auditor. 

“Donovan E. Crouley, Fred- 
erick W. Conrad and Floyd E. 
Simons were advanced from As- 
sistant Vice-President to Vice- 
President, while Joseph D. Hus- 


| became 
Cashier. 
“Charles E. Harmon, Herman P. 


| Midland National Bank & 


Vice-President and 


Meder and Harry L. Bergquist, 
Assistant Cashiers, were made 
Assistant Vice-Presidents. Ed- 
ward D. Stowe was promoted from 
Assistant Secretary of the trust 
department to become Assistant 
Cashier with the commercial de- 


| partment. 


“Leonard L. Berglund, formerly 
Assistant Manager of the Lake 
Street office, was elected Assistant 
Cashier of the main office. 

“Directors voted to increase the 
bank’s surplus from $7,000,000 to 
$8,000,000 by transfer of $1,000,000 
from undivided profits.” 

The retirement of three Vice- 
Presidents of Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank, Robert E. Macgregor, 
John Burgess 
Drake, was announced on Jan. 9 
by Shirley S. Ford, President, who 
stated that they were the first to 
leave the bank under a recently- 
adopted plan calling for retire- 
ment of employees and officials 
reaching 65 years of age. 





Arnulf Ueland, President of the 
Trust 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn., following 
the annual meeting of its share- 
holders and directors, announced 
the election of Calvin Aurand as 
Vice-President and director of the 
bank. The Minneapolis “Journal” 
on Jan. 9, reporting this, added: 

“Mr. Aurand joined Midland in 
1925 and subsequently was made 
Assistant Cashier, and in 1938 be- 
came Vice-President. He left 
Midland July 1, 1941, to become 
Vice-President and Treasurer of 
Northwest Bancorporation, with 
which Midland is affiliated. He 
is now resigning that position to 
return to Midland bank.” 





The Continental National Bank 
of Lincoln, Lincoln, Neb., reported 
in its statement of condition as of 
Dec. 30, 1944, that total deposits 
were $28,752,160 and total re- 
sources $29,820,931, compared, re- 
spectively with $24,293,916 and 
$25,406,115 for Dec. 31, 1943. The 


‘outstanding items listed in the re- 


sources group were cash and due 
from banks, $7,045,212, against 
$6,361,235 a year ago; U. S. Gov- 
ernment bonds and certificates. 
$19,179,299, compared with $15,- 
595,210 a year ago. The capita! 
stock of the bank was reduced 


from $650,000 Dec. 31, 1943, to 
$600,000 on Dec. 30, 1943. The 
surplus has shown an _ increase 


from $270,000 to $350,000. The 
undivided profits are now $91,785, 
compared with $169,797 a year 
ago. The leading officers of the 
bank are: T. B. Strain, President: 
C. W. Battey, Executive Vice- 
President, and E. A. Becker, Vice- 
President. 





The Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
& Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo., re- 
ported in its statement of con- 
dition as of Dec. 30, 1944, that 
total deposits and total assets at 
the end of 1944 were $318,603,501 
and $340,852,741, compared, re- 
spectively, with $278,220,447 and 
$298,811,511 on Dec. 31, 1943. Cash 
and due from banks was shown 
to be $76,265,720, against $72,- 
354,810 a year ago, while U. S. 
Government obligations stood at 
$177,037,629, compared with $152,- 
482,950 at the end of 1943. The 
capital.and surplus of the bank 
were unchanged at $10,000,000 
and $4,000,000, respectively, but 
the undivided profits have ad- 
vanced from $4,532,818 a year 
ago to $5,411,626 at the present 
time. 





The First National Bank in St. 
Louis, St. Louis, Mo., reported in 
its statement of condition as of 
Dec. 30, 1944, that total deposits 
were $433,362,527, compared with 
$363,895,021 a year ago, and total 
resources $459,229,659, against 
$387,700,523 on Dec. 31, 1943. In 


the assets group the leading items 
are cash and due from _ banks, 
which is shown to be $107,858,488, 
against $97,496,566 on Dec. 31, 





1943, and U. S. Government se- 
curities, which were $293,470,129, 





and Clarence E.! 





and loans and discounts, $88,- 
038,120, compared, respectively, | 
with $185,813,446 and $90,965,398 a 
year ago. The capital of the bank 
is unchanged at $10,200,000, but 
the sum of the surplus and un- 
divided profits has risen from) 
$11,027,384 on Dec. 31, 1943, to 
$12,680,405 at the end of Decem- 
ber, 1944. 





The election of George O.| 
Boomer and Ira J. Porter to the | 
board of directors of the Louis- | 
ville Trust Co. of Louisville, Ky.., 
was announced on Jan, 23 by Ear! | 
R. Muir, President of the bank. 
Both Messrs. Boomer and Porter, | 
it is pointed out, are outstanding | 
men in the community. Mr. 
Boomer, newly-elected President 
of the Girdler Corp., will fill a| 
vacancy in the bank’s board cre- | 
ated by the death of Walter H.| 





Girdler. Mr. Boomer was associ- 
ated with Mr. Girdler for many 
years. Mr. Porter, who is Vice-| 


President of the bank, was named | 
to the directorate formerly held | 


by the late Alex T. Farnsley. Mr. | 
Porter, it is also indicated, has} 
many valuable conneciions. In| 


the Louisville ‘Courier-Journal’ | 


of Jan. 24 it was stated: 


“Mr. Boomer for many years | 
was a close associate of the late | 
Mr. Girdler. They served to-| 


gether as directors of the Ken- 
tucky Oxygen-Hydrogen Co. Mr. 
Boomer prior to that was Vice- 
President of the Ewald Iron Co. 
and President of the Pittsburgh 
Fuel Co. He long has been active 
in social and civic affairs. 

“Mr. Porter obtained his first 
banking experience under his} 
father in the Bank of Caneyville. | 
After graduating from George-| 
town College in 1920, he was em- | 
ployed in banks at Pineville and | 
Lexington. Mr. Porter came to| 
Louisville Trust in 1931 as Treas- 
urer and was elected Vice-Presi- 
dent in 1934. 

“Mr. Porter is a director of) 
Louisville Bedding Co., Standard | 
Printing Co., Stimpson Computing | 
Scale Co., Lexington Railway | 
System, and the Kentucky River | 
Mills, Frankfort. He also is a} 
trustee of Georgetown College. | 
Kentucky Baptist Hospital, and | 
Community Hospital Service, and 
is Past President of the Kiwanis 
Club. He served in the U. S. 
Navy during the first World War.” 








The Liberty National Bank & 
Trust Co. of Louisville, Ky., an- 
nounced recently stock and cash 
dividends to its common stock- 
holders. Donald McWain, finan- 
cial editor of the Louisville 
“Courier-Journal,” in reporting 
this, stated, in part: 

“Merle E. Robertson, President 
of Liberty National, said the bank 
retired, at the order of its direc- 
tors, $75,000 of preferred stock 
held by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. Effective 
Dec. 26, the retirement cut the 
issue of preferred stock from 
$825,000 to $750,000. 

“Directors voted an extra divi- 
dend of 25 cents a share on com- 
mon stock, payable Feb. 1, with 
the regular semi-annual dividend 
of 50 cents a share. 

“At the same time Mr. Robert- 
son announced that an extra stock 
dividend of $1.25 a share would be 
paid to stockholders by increasing 
par value of common from $13.75 
to $15 a share. To accomplish this 
the directors authorized placing of 
$75,000 from earnings into a re- 
serve for dividends payable in 
common stock.” 





At the annual meeting of the 
shareholders of the First National 
Bank, Atlanta, Ga., Hal S. Dumas, 
President of the Southern Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., was made 
a director of the bank. According 
to the Atlanta “Constitution,” 
other elections were: 

Joseph C. Greenfield, Trust Of- 
ficer; D. H. Dickson, Assistant 
Vice-President, and W. T. Jordan 
and B: E. Holloway Jr., Assistant 
Cashiers. 





|} will 


| leans ever since early youth. 
| has 
| banking experience, and recently 





The First National Bank of 
Miami, Miami, Fla., reported in its 


statement of condition as of Dec. 
30, 1944, that total deposits and 
total resources were $90,990,664 
and $94,876,651, respectively, com- 
pared with $74,226,755 and $77,- 
269.653 on Dec. 31, 1943. Cash on 
hand and due from banks was 
shown to be $20,625,892, against 
$21,701,033, while U. S. Govern- 


| ment securities were reported as 


$68,051,402, compared with $49,- 
338,209. The capital and surplus 
and undivided profits on Dec. 31, 
1943, were $1,200,000 and $1,794,- 
898, respectively, while at the end 
of 1944 capital was reported as 
$1,500,000 and surplus and un- 
divided profits at $1,997,031. 


John A. Bandi Jr. 





has become 


| affiliated with The Hibernia Na- 


tional Bank in New Orleans, La2., 
it is announced by President A. P. 
Imahorn. Mr. Bandi, as a member 
of the correspondent banks di- 


| vision of the Hibernia, will act as 
| traveling representative and thus 


have frequent occasions io 
visit banks and bankers in the 
Southern States. A West Vir- 
ginian, he has lived in New Or- 
He 
had both mercantile and 
completed a 2'2 years’ service as 
supervisor of the materials di- 
vision of a large airplane produc- 
tion plant. 





The proposal to increase the 
number of shares of capital stock 
of the First National Bank, Dallas, 
Tex., from 480,000 to 600,000 was 
approved_by the stockholders at 
their annual meeting on Jan. 9. 
The increase was proposed at a 
meeting of the directors in De- 
cember. The Dallas “Times 
Herald” of Jan. 9 stated: 

“The additional 120,000 shares 
of stock would be sold at $30 per 
share pro rata to present stock- 
holders. It will mean that old 
stockholders have the right to 
buy one share of new stock for 
every four shares of old stock 
now held.” 





At the annual meeting of the 
shareholders of the Mercantile 
National Bank, Dallas, Tex., on 
Jan. 9, six new officers, as fol- 
lows, were elected to the bank’s 
staff. They are, according to the 


| Dallas “Times Herald”: 


“E. O. Terry, Vice-President; 
James Rankin, Assistant Vice- 
President; Martin Benno, Henry 
Flusche, Ben F. Treadway and 
V. R. Waller, Assistant Cashiers. 
Murray L. Humphreys moved up 
in the election from Assistant 
Cashier to Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

“Mr. Terry has been President 
of the Texas Bank & Trust for 
many years.” 


W. H. Thomson, President of 
the Anglo California National 
Bank, San Francisco, Cal., re- 
ported recently that the bank has 
retired an additional $800,000 of 
its preferred stock and has in- 
creased its surplus $320,000, bring- 
ing it up to $5,650,000. The San 
Francisco “Chronicle” of Jan. 9, in 
reporting this, said: 

“This is the eighth retirement of 
preferred and brings the total to 
500,000 shares, representing cash 
payments totaling $5,000,000. 
The bank’s preferred capital stock 
now stands on the books at $6,- 
000,000 par value and consists of 
1,500,000 shares outstanding. 
Common capital stock stands at 
500,000 shares, or $10,000,000 par 
value,” 








The election of Charles F. Frank- 
land as President of the Pacific 
National Bank of Seattle, Seattle, 
Wash., was announced on Jan. 12 
by the Portland “Oregonian,” 
which also stated that: “Mr. Frank- 
land, who is 44 years old, becomes 
one of the Pacific Coast’s youngest 
bank Presidents. The promotion, 
it is added, came at the end of 21 
years of banking for Mr. Frank- 
land, who started in that business 
shortly after his graduation from 
rae University of Washington in 
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